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Twenty-first year of its existence, the 


\RTERLY REVIEW enters upon a new career of 


iness. Such changes have occurred in the 


nd Business Management of the WorK as will 


Editors to place before a far wider circle of readers 

ofore the best efforts, in the most important depart- 

f learning, of the most authoritative writers—Scientists, 
olars, Statesmen, Jurists, and Critics. While great names are 


often represented in the REviEw, the mere eminence of a name is 


not permitted to influence the choice of contributions. On the 


contrary, it is the aim of the Editors to seek for writers whose 


natural abilities, training and experience render them trustworthy 


uthorities on the questions which they may discuss, and to 


a on pt or reject 


ibleness. 


articles according to their suitableness or unsuit- 


The engagements of the Review for the present year include 
contributions from thoroughly trained specialists in the various 
branches of learning, and from many who are leaders of public 


opinion, both in America and in Europe. Hereafter, the names 


f contributors will generally appear with the essays. 
Feeling the necessity of more space in which to treat ques- 


tions of weight and importance, and to deal more exhaustively 











with current literature, the Editors have permanently increased 
the size of the Review by thirty-two pages, making it two hundred 
and forty octavo pages instead, as heretofore, of two hundred and 
eight. No outlay will be spared, either of editorial labor or 
of business management, to increase the moral and intellectual 
standard of the Work, extend the circle of its influence, and en- 
hance the beauty of its pages. 

A fitting opportunity is thus afforded to state once more the 
principles, policy, and objects of the Work: 

The REVIEW ts independent in all things and neutral tn nothing. 

/t is the organ of no man, sect, or party. 

It ts the exponent of no exclusive system, school, or philosophy. 

It is the friend of no exclusive interests, caste, or class. 

On the contrary, its pages are kept above the suspicion of unworthy 
motives, sectarian prejudice, and partisan bias. 

It ts an advocate of free speech, free institutions, free criticism 
and good scholarship. 

While thoroughly national in its character, it ts animated b 
cosmopolitan sentiment ; preferring to labor more for that which ts 
ethically true, and therefore permanent, than for that which is 
merely politic or expedient, and therefore transient. 

Its pages are open impartially to the discussion of both sides of 
all questions, by writers of every diversity of opinion, subject only to 
the reg sirements of historic and sctentific truth and the rules of 
Lib ral controversy. 

[ts topics embrace general literature ; reviews and criticisms ; 
expositions of Science; Philosophy, History, and Biography ; the 
ancient and modern Classics ; Belles-lettres, Politics, Ethics, Political 
Economy ; Public Men and Public Measures, ete., ete. 

It is thus apparent that the NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW 
possesses many features which especially commend it to people 
of culture and liberal ideas. 

Clergymen and Educators will derive invaluable assis- 
tance from its articles on the relations of science and religion ; its 
discussions of ethical, metaphysical and theological questions ; its 


, 


papers on education—physical and mental training, the natural 
sciences and the classics ; its essays in criticism, philology and 
kindred branches ; and especially from its articles on the rela- 
tions of body and mind, the influence of disease on the judg- 


ments,—the discussion of which has long been a noteworthy 


feature of the REVIEW. 

















Physicians will find those great problems which affect 
moral, social, and political life, treated by specialists with a 
breadth of view, an affluence of scholarship and literary excel- 
lence seldom displayed in journals strictly professional. 

Jurists and Lawyers have always been liberally repre- 
sented in the RreviEw, which will continue to offer elaborate and 
exhaustive papers on jurisprudence, and the legal aspect of the 
various questions which agitate the times. 

Statesmen and Legislators are particularly appealed to 
by the character of the Review. It has ever been largely devoted 
to the consideration of great national, international, and interstate 
problems, which have been so treated as to win for the REVIEW an 
enviable reputation for accurate knoweldge, sound principles, and 
dispassionate utterance. During the present year—the year of the 
Presidential Election—the Review will contain stirring articles 
on American politics by the most prominent men of all parties. 

Financiers, Manufacturers and Merchants have 
widely acknowledged their indebtedness to the Review for its 
able presentation of matters relating to their interests. The 
various theories of political economy and of finance, the rela- 
tions of capital and labor, the conduct of great enterprises, and 
the condition and needs of the working-classes will continue to 
be amply discussed by writers competent to deal with them. 

Finally, the NATIONAL QUARTERLY Review will be found 
indispensable to American Libraries and Reading 
Rooms. ‘The Librarians and Managers of these institutions are 
respectfully invited to codperate with the Managers and Editors 
of the Review in placing the Work on their tables and before the 
reading public. ‘To this end sample copies will be furnished 
FREE on application. 
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eminent physicians, but failed to obtain relief until | 
procured a bottle of your Indian Blood Syrup. Its effect 
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Syrup for Dyspepsia, and have received great benetit 
therefrom. [t is all itis recommended to be 
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short trial of which, effectuaily relieved me 
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To those who had closely watched the course of events 
under the Empire, or even since it was brought to an end at 
Sedan, the conflict betweer Chureh and State in France 
Was a mere question ot time. The clergy had been allowed to 
increase their influence until the harmonious working of 
republican institutions had become almost an impossibility 
in the face of so powerful and decidedly hostile a body. 

Under the European system of concordats and the wnion 
of Church and State, despotic governments may be able to 
work amicably with the Church, because her intluence forms 
one of their strongest bases of support. Moral and political 
despotisms are so closely related to each other that they can 
ilways find a common basis for united action and mutual help ; 
but democracy and moral despotism cannot be long at peace, 
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because the life of one is of necessity the death of the other. 
The Church much more willingly accepts limitations to her 
power and pretensions from despotism than from democracy, 
since she alway Ss expects to get back in some other shape what 
despotism may have taken away from her; while with democra- 
cy she knows that what has been once lost can no more be 
recovered, So long as the clergy saw republican institutions 
intrusted to men belonging to the reactionary parties, who 
allowed their encroachments upon national sovereignty to re- 
main undisturbed, they took good care not to Wage war 
upon the republic, and confined themselves to conspiring 
against it, and giving their cordial support to those parties 
which had organized for the purpose of overthrowing it. But 
the moment the bishops saw the republic administered by 
republicans in earnest, and a truly republican programme 
adopted, then they thought the time had come for open warfare. 
The Catholie clergy throughout the world have been too com- 
pletely ultramontanized not to be deadly hostile to republican 
institutions. Fine utterances and repeated declarations to the 
contrary are sometimes indulged in, to throw dust in the eves 
of those who are easily blinded ly a clever flow ot words : but 
the real sentiments of the whole body about these institutions 
were clearly CX PTesst dl by the Roman Catholic Unive rs ot the 


2d of March, is7%: “The republic never was made by God ; 


it is a mere artiticial organization.” The Belgian bishops went 


still farther, not long ago, when they represented constitutional 
institutions as an “unlawful sort of government.” This feel- 
ing is quite natural. Republican institutions mean im- 
provement, reform and progress. Roman Catholicism means 
reaction, and too often contempt of the national will. Democra- 
cy means the sovereignty of the people; and papacy means 
more than ever theocracy, or the sovereignty of the Pope over 
Church and State. These two great powers actually start, then, 
from opposite principles, and are brought into unavoidable 
contlict through the mere natural course of events. 

In France, hostilities were opened by the clergy, yet the 
clericals have been loudly complaining that the attack came 


from the Government, through its having introduced a law in 
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the Chambers for the regulation of public instruction. They 
assert that this law is interfering with concessions previously 
made to the clergy. Let us settle this point at once. 

No doubt a law has been presented for the better regulation 
and organization of public instruction; no doubt that law is 
interfering with the present situation of the clergy in regard to 
public education; but does that law introduce one single new 
principle and disposition into French public law ¢ No, not one! 
It does strictly nothing else but to reassert again those principles 
and dispositions of the public law of France, which were vio- 
lated for party purposes in 1850 and in 1875 to please the 
clergy. To say that a bona fide return to the old principles 
and practice of the law after they had been set at naught by 
reactionary majorities, under strong pressure from the clergy, is 
to wage war upon that body, is equivalent to saying that a man 
who has been absent from his country, and finds, on his return, 
his property occupied by an intruder, is waging unfair war 
against him because of ejecting him from it. The present 
Government is merely doing away with clerical encroachments 
upon what has always been considered in France as the ex- 
clusive prerogative of the Government. The same power which 
has conceded privileges, has the right to withdraw them when 
they lead to abuses, as when the parties to whom they were Col- 
ceded are using them with a view to its destruction. It is 
simply taking a Weapon out of the hands of its enemies. But 
there is more than that: It is not a simple privilege which: is 
withdrawn by Government, but a real abuse of the law which 
must be stopped. The enormous multiplication of religious 
congregations under the Empire had become at the same time 
a great evil and an abuse; and it is perfectly absurd to say that 

government should not interfere with abuses, because intro- 
duced by the clergy. 

The law of France in relation to publie education and to 
religious congregations, has never suffered interference under 
any government. The law of 1850 was the first example of 
the kind, and it had been passed, under republican institutions, 
by a reactionary majority, with no other view but to use it as 


Weapon against the republican form of government. The 
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ftestauration, Catholic and priestridden as it was, had pre- 
served the law intact, and claimed for the State the exclusive 
right to the control and management of the general system of 
public instruction. It had rigidly enforeed that principle 
against all attempts on the part of the clergy to evade it. The 
July Monarchy had done as much. 

The Republic of 1848, for the first time, proclaimed the 
principle of gratuitous and obligatory education for the people, 
but under the management of the State. Such was the public 
law of France previous to 1850. In that year a clerical majori- 
ty allowed the clergy to open institutions of secondary edu- 
cation: we shall see under what circumstances a little farther on. 
And when it was represented that that law was clashing with 
the well-established principle and invariable practice of the 
Country in regard to public Instruction—a principle and a 
practice which had been recognized even under the Restau- 
ration, when the Jesuit colleges were closed by authority- it was 
answered that the Assembly Was simply putting into execution 
that disposition of the Constitution (of 1848), which had con- 
secrated the principle of the liberty ot association. That this 
was a false pretence on the part ot reactionary parties, cannot 
he denied for a monfent, because that same majority, which 
did not prevent unauthorized congregations from opening 
public educational institutions under the pretext of the right of 
issoclation, actually denied the use of that rivhit to any but 
priests, and for any other object whatsoever save clerical 
education. 

ut it Tay be said that French law and practice were 
faulty in that respect 4 that the teaching of children belongs to 


any one offering such guarantees of morality and ability as are 


required ; ind that to prevent the clergy trom opening public 


educational institutions, is to violate their liberty. Sueh is, in 
tact, the dishonest way in which the clerical writers here are 
putting the question before the public. The clergy is not at 
all prevented from having public educational institutions: First, 
for their own re¢ ruitment through theological seminaries in 
every diocese in France; second, for the reception and tuition 


of the children of Catholics. They POsSsess a very large number 
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of institutions of that kind, which are in no way interfered 
with by the law, whose sole object is to prevent several congre- 
gations which have surreptitiously introduced themselves into 
the country, and which never were incorporated under the law 
of the land, from opening or continuing to hold public edu- 
cational institutions. 

It is a well-known principle in law, that all associations of 
men, for whatever object, must be recognized by the State, 
that is, must receive legal existence by incorporation under the 
law of the land. During the last thirty years a large number 
of congregations were organized in France, which never 
asked to be incorporated by statute or otherwise. None of them 
could be unaware of the dispositions of the law and the obli- 
gations which it imposed upon them: but the principle of the 
Church being that she ean do whatever she pleases, because she 
represents God on earth, she claims the right to send her con- 
gregations anywhere without any interference from Govern- 
ment. It is under that peculiarly ecclesiastical notion of right 
and law that more than twenty-five thousand persons, at the 
present moment, are organized and embodied in France into a 
large number of establishments, having no legal existence, but 
soliciting public charity with that persistence, cleverness and 
success Which are not found outside of those bodies. 

But why did not the people, organizing or entering into 
these unauthorized congregations, join those which were actually 
iuthorized by law / This is one ot the ticklish points in the 
system. By constantly bringing in new congregations under 
new names, the Chureh well knows that there will always 
be found, in an ignorant mass, many persons who will be 
more disposed to give help and alms to poor people having as 
yet no resources of any kind, but coming in “with the very 


best intentions and asking nothing but to be allowed to pray to 


God in their own style,” than to those which have already 


wquired wealth. Two years ago, in one of the central de 
partments of France, a congregation of nuns was asking for 
additional allocation from = the municipality of the city 
where it had its seat, for the maintenance of an asylum. As 


usual, it represented how poor it was and how impossible it 
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would be for such a poor congregation to maintain the asylum 
without the help demanded. Some ditticulties having arisen 
between the municipality and the convent before the allocation 
was voted, a member proposed to have an enquiry made into 
the pecuniary condition of the convent, and it was discovered 
that the poor congregation so earnestly soliciting help was 
actually possessed ot property in two or three adjoining de- 
partments, representing a little over eleven millions of franes! 
What is true of that particular institution, would undoubtedly 
prove true with almost all of them. The one hundred and 
sixty religious congregations of Belgium, owning between them 
nearly four thousand institutions, have amassed property, since 
the revolution of 1830, amounting to about two hundred and 
fifty millions of franes. The religious congregations of France 
would, undoubtedly, more than quintuple that amount. 

Hlow can the State remain indifferent to such an enormous 
concentration of property into mortmain’ Of course mortmain 
is no longer recognized by the Code, but it does exist in fact. 
Convents are constantly acquiring and very seldom. selling 
property. The opinion that the State has the right to limit 
the acquisition of property by the Church is declared heretical 
by the Sy//abus. So that the State is, in fact, denied the right 
to preserve its own existence and supremacy ; denied the right 
to prevent the Church becoming un état dans T Etat s and 
even denied the right to protect families against clerical 
avidity! When the French Revolution broke out, the Church 
Was possessed of a litthke more than one-third of the whole terri- 
tory of France. As this property, together with that of the 


nobles, for the most part, was exempt from taxation, the people 


had to support the whole charge of public expenses, while 
actually owning less than one-half of the land. At present, 
moreover, the French clergy are receiving a yearly income, 
from the national budget, of nearly sixty millions of franes. 
The republic is in no way bound to sanction the mistakes 
and blunders of the past of the Empire or of the reactionary 
parties. The Empire, needing the support of the clergy, 
closed its eves for eighteen years to the constant encroachments of 


that powerful body, and allowed the law to become a dead 
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letter so far as the priests were concerned. The clergy took 
advantage of the weakness of the tottering system, and placed 
themselves above the law. Now that a strong government 
exists, having for its basis the free and untrammelled suffrage 
of the immense majority of the nation, is that government 
bound to suffer the systematic violations of the law to go on 
unchecked ¢ Why did not the unauthorized congregations take 
advantage of the almost irresistible influence of the clergy over 
the Empire to be classed among the authorized ones‘ In its 
last eight years, the Second Empire granted nine hundred and 
twenty authorizations to religious congregations. Why were 
no demands made by some of those yet nnauthorized ¢ If they 
did not dare to make the application, how is the republic 
bound to grant them privileges ¢ And if they made no appli- 
cations because the clergy had determined to ignore the law, 
is not the present Government bound to reeall that great 
body to a sense of its duties, and remind it that the law of the 
land is above everything in the land—Church, bishops, priests, 
and nuns included ¢ 

We should never lose sight of the fact, that the future of 
republican institutions in Europe depends entirely upon the 
direction given to public education. Educating the youth is in 
reality shaping the destinies of nations. And here lies the 
vreat cause of contlict. The Church claims the control of 
public education, because she knows perfectly well that so long 
as she can instruct the young, so long she will keep a tirm 
basis among the people. Ilere is the principal foundation of 
her greatness and power. Why have republican ideas and 
principles made such slow progress on the Continent ¢ Because 
the Church reigned supreme almost everywhere and had 
TL Facto, if not always di jure, the monopoly of edueation. In 
France, this was not true of superior education, which was 
under the control of the University, but the whole system of 
primary education and, in greater part, of secondary education, 
was controlled by the clergy, even when it was not altogether in 


theirhands, Lay teachers had tosubmit everywhere to the dictates 


of the Church, and they were never secure in their positions if 


they incurred in the least the displeasure of Monsieur le Curé. 
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So France was educated by the clergy, under monarchical 
governments who saw in clerical education the best of preserva- 
tives against republican ideas. The result was that the great 
majority of the French nation, in spite of its remarkable 
amount of intelligence, did for a long time remain hostile 
as a Whole to liberal principles. Those only who belonged to 
the higher class of intellects could resist clerical action and 
influence, and passed over, through a feeling of their own 
dignity as moral beings, to the republican camp. The Church 
still keeps under her tuition nearly one-half of the boys and 


more than two-thirds of the girls, while proofs are acquired 


every day that the education given to children in all clerical 
institutions is deadly hostile to the present institutions of the 
country ; that children are taught to hate or despise liberalism 
as applied to the Government *; to refuse obedience to their 
own father, if he does not agree with the political opinions of 
the professor ; and to consider him a victim to the most 
grievous error even if he belongs to the old Gallican school 
instead of being an ultramontane fanatic. Young men 
are taught in the higher Classes, that the principle of the 
sovereignty of the people is both * an impiety and an absurdi- 
ty *: that the sole * fountain of truth,” even social and politi- 
cal, in this world, is the Pope; that no law is binding upon 
the conscience of Catholics unless approved by him. 

This is the tuition actually given in twenty-seven colleges 
belonging to the Jesuits, in about tive hundred more belonging 
to other congregations, and in over three thousand convents 
for the education of girls. About one-fourth of these congre- 
gations are not authorized, and the Jesuits are even prohibited 
to live in France. 

‘I he proposed law. which is made an occasion for such an 
outery against “republican intolerance,” actually gives up to 


the clergy what was constantly refused to that body by the 


in news- 

er resided, the 
ulling it the 
tion was the 


tered in her 
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monarchy and even the Empire! It leaves the bishops in full 
possession of the right, which was granted to them by the law 
of 1875, to open and organize public institutions of higher 
grade. One single disposition of the latter law is no doubt 
withdrawn, viz.: the one allowing clerical establishments of 
higher learning to confer degrees. But under the French 
system—as well as the German, the Belgian, the Austrian, and 
the Italian,—the conferring ot degrees is considered one of 
the essential prerogatives of the Government, and there are 
very strong reasons why this should be so in Catholic 
countries. 

The law of 1875 was due to that reactionary majority which 
had in vain tried to reéstablish monarchy and which, having 
been battled in that treasonable attempt, had taken advantage 
of its unchecked power to make the clergy perfectly inde- 
pendent of the University in the tield of superior education. 
In order the better to attain that object and the more effectually 
destroy the old prestige of the University in the eyes of the 
nation—that great body being considered as “a most 
detestable institution ” by the clergy * the conferring of 
degrees was granted to the clerical establishments which were 
created by that law. The only possible result of this clerical 
encroachment was to lower the standard of studies, because the 


* superior education ~ which is given in clerical establishments 


is of necessity much interior to that viven in the University. 


And the reason is obvious: The pretension ot the clergy is 
that science must be made subservient to theology and dogma 

* dogma” being quite as skilfully interpreted today, in 
regard to paleontology and anthropology, for example, as it Was 
in Galileo's time in respect of astronomy. But then. indeed, 
it can no longer be called sevence. It is Roman Catholic science : 
accordingly fettered science science contined in an inflexible 
circle traced around it by the Roman /ader. Degrees are some- 


times conferred upon pious young men who have spent more time 
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in the chapel than in the laboratory ; which may be highly con- 


ducive to salvation, but is a poor assurance of competency. Or 
again, the professors will be chosen precisely on the ground 
that they are opposed to modern science, modern civilization, 
modern ideas about independent study ; and they will carefully 
preserve the minds of youth free from all those highly danger- 
ous things. By withdrawing from Catholic institutions the 
power of conferring degrees, the Government imposes upon 
them, for their own interest, the obligation to keep their 
teaching up to a certain standard. The fact that their students 
must go to the juries of the Faculties of the State before 
receiving degrees, makes it necessary for the Managers of 
Catholic institutions to indulge in a certain amount of violence 
to their own rules, in order not to be found too far behind 
their secular competitors. 

Had the authors of the law of 1875 possessed sufticient 
foresight, they would not have insisted so stubbornly that the 
right to confer degrees should be given to Catholic universities. 
But the ¢ ‘hurch never stops half-way. The clergy were warned of 
the ultimate consequences of their encroachment, and reminded 
that what a purely accidental majority would grant under thi 
incentive of partisanship, another majority could afterwards 
recall, Their course, moreover, supplied a good illustration 
of Catholic liberality. Bishop Dupanloup, the principal author 
and supporter of the law in the National Assembly, had 
demanded it in the name of liberty. A republican member, to 
test his sincerity, proposed that in future scholars and lecturers 
should be no longer bound to ask for an authorization from the 
Government to give a conférence. The men who were voting 
tor the law on the principle ot liberty, refused point-blank to 
sanction this proposal; and Bishop Dupanloup explained in his 
best language that it would be granting the liberty of evil (/a 
liberte du mal). The present republican majority is now 
simply giving back to the Government what should not have 
been taken away from it, but does not touch the Catholic uni- 
versitics in any other particular. The situation, therefore, is 
this: [n 1850 the clergy received the power to open institutions 


of secondary education, and they keep this power today ; in IST), 
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they were granted the power to open institutions of higher 
learning and to confer degrees, and their institutions will still 
remain open, but will not confer degrees. 

But there is another “tyranny.” The Government has 
introduced a law which will oblige all teachers, whether lay or 
clerical, to obtain diplomas before being appointed to teach 
children. Nothing can be more sensible. .A man must first 
learn what he intends to teach. The whole clerical press, how- 
ever, is howling against that law, because congreganist teachers 
are the only ones which the law was intended to reach—so many 
of them being altogether incompetent. The law of March, 
1850, was in some of its dispositions an insult to common- 
sense. It had relieved the nuns, and the assistant male teachers, 
from the obligation to obtain diplomas before being allowed to 
teach children. The nuns, therefore, had nothing to do but 
to show their letters of obedience from the bishops, and the 
Government was bound, when requiring them for State schools, 
to accept the letter of obedience as a sufficient certiticate of 
competency. What were the practical results of that con- 
cession made to ecclesiastical pride‘ First, fifty-two of the 
municipal schools in Paris had congreganist teachers—three 
hundred and eight in all. Out of that number, fifty-two only 
had diplomas; that is, the directors or head-masters, who, as a 
rule, do not teach the children. But the two hundred and 
fifty-six assistants, who are the real teachers, had no diplomas. 
In the whole of France, there are today four thousand six 
hundred and seventy-nine congreganist teachers employed 
by the Government. Only tive hundred and forty-eight of 
them have diplomas. If we compare the State schools with 
the clerical, the general fact is the same. Out of eleven 
thousand ecclesiastical assistant-masters in clerical schools, 
ten thousand had no diplomas; while out of fifteen thousand 
lay assistant-masters in State schools, more than twelve thousand 


had diplomas—those who had none being only employed 


as overseers. The number of congreganist female teachers is 
a little over thirty-seven thousand, out of which thirty-two 
thousand are without diplomas, their letters of obedience being 


accepted as the equivalent; while out of nineteen thousand 
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female teachers in State schools, seventeen thousand have their 
diplomas; the two thousand without them being only employed 
in teaching a Bc to little children. In short, eighty-six per 
cent. of the lay teachers have diplomas, while eighty-nine per 
cent. of the congreganist teachers have no diplomas of any kind. 
It should be stated, in justice, however, that the forty-six thousand 
three hundred and eighty-seven congreganist teachers who 


have no diplomas must not all be considered as incompetent. 


[t is believed, upon as fair an estimate as was possible in the 
absence of actual personal examination, that about two-tifths of 
the congreganist teachers, male and female, are competent for 
their work, which, however, still leaves about twenty-seven 
thousand incompetent teachers.* 

The outery is great in the clerical camp because the Jesuits 
must close their institutions; but there are several authorized 
congregations of priests, quite as respectable and competent as 
the Order of Jesuits, who will inherit the pupils, and make their 
education quite as good, and their salvation quite as safe, as the 
Jesuits would. This alone shows how puerile is the assertion 
that the main object of the law is to prevent Catholies 
from having their children edueated in religious institutions. 
Defaleation onee made of the unauthorized congregations, 
there will remain in France ten congregations of men—inelud- 
ing the Brothers of the Christian Doctrine—owning and 
managing between themselves tive or six hundred educational 
institutions; and nine hundred congregations of women, with 
three thousand two hundred educational institutions. Catholic 


universities, eight in number, and episcopal seminaries, 
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about ninety in number, are not included in the foregoing 
figures. 

There are about five or six hundred institutions for both 
sexes, unauthorized by law, which will be closed or handed 
over to the congregations having their authorization. What 
can prevent the clergy from adopting this last alternative / 
Nothing at all. There would be a change of persons, but not 
of spirit. And what can prevent the unauthorized congre- 
gations from changing their names and addresses and joining the 
authorized ones’ What does it matter that a man calls him- 
self a Dominican with a white gown, or a Franciscan with a 
brown one, or an Augustine with a black one? When M. 
Duruy was minister of public instruction under the Second 
Empire, a Dominican father came one day in his finest dress 
and demanded an authorization to open a school in one of the 


villages around Paris. The minister reminded him that he un- 


fortunately belonged to one of the unauthorized congregations, 
which made it impossible that the favor should be granted. 
The reverend father bowed most respectfully, and after some 


minutes of amicable conversation, took his leave. Only a fort- 
night later the same father again sent his card to the minister, 
demanding admission, and was introduced; but the minister 
could hardly reeoncile the name on the card, with the figure 
then standing before him. Instead of a white dress with a 
black mantle over it, the reverend gentleman had put on the 
long cassock of secular priests, with the small Roman mantle 
over his shoulders. “Why! ry reverend father,” said the 
minister, * what does this mean’ Are you no more a Domini- 
ean?” “No, Monserqneur.” answered the visitor, “I have 
passed over to the secular clergy; and now I suppose that you 
can hardly refuse my former demand 4" The minister heartily 
laughed at the clever expedient, and granted the authorization. 

Indeed, if it were found to be in the interest of religion 
that some congregations should be merged into others, what 
fair objection could be made on the part of men or women 
having no other care in life but the interest of religion ¢ Simply 
this: by decreasing their number, donations would perhaps also 


decrease. Each congregation has its particular set of patrons 
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having a preference for a particular name and personne/, and 
if some names were abolished, some good purses would perhaps 
be found closed. This is a grave consideration: but there is 
another one worth mentioning. The Jesuits are far more af- 
fected by the proposed law than any other religious order. 
They own twenty-seven large colleges in the country, and 
that in the face of laws which have decreed their expulsion 
from it and were never repealed. This is the reason why they 
never dared to ask for recognition at the hands of the Govern- 
ment. They had to keep quiet and be as little seen—officially 
speaking as possible. That did not of course prevent them 
from intriguing against the republic ; but it was done in sucha 
clever way that although clearly felt it could hardly be demon- 
strated. You have the scent of them everywhere, but the 
flower is so humble, so well concealed in the grass, that you 
cannot discover it. 

The real cause of the terrible anger now aroused in every 
corner of Catholic France is that the Jesuit colleges will have 
to pits into other sacred hands. We, profanes, see ho great 
harm in that: but now that the old national church, which so 
often directed the strongest votes against the Jesuits, has been 
ultramontanized from the poorest chapel and presbytery to the 
proud cathedral and archiepiscopal palace of Paris, to touch the 
Jesuits is to touch the Chureh itself. 

Ultramontanism is the prince, and Jesuitism the minister. 
Ultramontanism is the institution, and Jesuitism the secret 
machinery through which it is spread, worked and managed all 
over the world. Ultramontanism is the very essence of the- 
ocracy, and Jesuitism is moral bondage carried to perfection, 
Thisis the reason why ultramontanism looks upon Jesuitism as its 
Inost precious jewel, because it is its most powerful instrument of 
domination. Without the secret action of Jesuitism among the 


clergy as well as among the ereat body of Catholies, national 


churche = could hever have been made to abdicate their autono- 


my into the hands of the Pope as they have done. 
Jesuitism has always been de facto the right arm of the 


Church, and the pride of the order was enhanced in consequence, 


They hi ive always considered themselves to be far above all the 
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other orders both in usefulness to the Church and in moral 
perfection. It is one of their fundamental rules that no member 
ot any other order can ever be admitted under any pretext 
whatever into the Society of Jesus. This will explain why, if 
other orders would consent to be merged into one another, no 
Jesuits could ever be found to enter into another holy congre- 
gation. Although, under the powerfully centralized adminis- 
tration now prevailing in the Church, the old time holy wars 
between monastical orders are no more to be seen, yet the 
Jesuits meet with no sympathy among the other orders, nor 
evel among a pretty large portion of the secular clergy : and it 
is well-known that the old grudge between them and _ the 
Dominicans is still quite sharp. They are feared, but they are 
not liked. 

So the Jesuits, in all probability, must leave their colleges, 
and the bishops will have to see that they remain open under 
the direction of other priests ; but the laws which forbid them 
to live in France are vet left in abeyance, and it is not true 
that they are the victims of proscription. They are in no way 
interfered with as citizens and only incapacitated as public 
teachers. JAnd they have only to thank themselves for it. The 
Empire allowed them to reopen and increase the number of 
their colleges because they were giving to young men such a 


moral direction as was entirely in accordance with the interests 


and wishes of imperial despotism, bringing them up in perfect 


hatred of liberalism and republican principles. But republican 
ininisters, Whose first duty it is to consolidate the republic, 
could not feel bound to follow in the track of the Empire, and 
continue to extend to the enemies of the present institutions 
of France the same encouragement as Was extended to them by 
the Empire, in the face of the law. Had they been recognized 
by law under regular incorporation, they would not have been 
touched, in spite of their anti-republican propaganda, even as 
professors and teachers; but the present government having 
determined, under strong pressure trom public opinion, to have 
the law executed, the Jesuits are simply bearing the conse- 
quences of their—legally speaking—surreptitious position as a 
teaching body. 
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It is said that under republican institutions no rights should 
be interfered with; that the Jesuits should not be treated 
differently from other classes ; that if exceptional laws do exist 
against them they should be repealed ; that the republic is 
strong enough to bear their intrigues and their attacks. From 
a constitutional stand-point, this is strictly true so far as citizens 
are concerned : but are Jesuits c7tizens in the true sense of the 
word ¢ Can it be said that men who have entirely renounced 
their own free-will and who have made a vow to be blindly 
obedient to the Pope, or to their general, or to the lowest of 
Jesuit superiors, are independent citizens 4 And again, will it 
be said that an order which is well known to have been at all 
times a real secret political society over and above its religious 
character ; which, as a body, is entirely dependent upon a man 
living out of the realm ; whose political doctrine is that nothing 
is lawful and regular, nor binding upon conscience in any 
State, but what has been approved by the Pope; that the duty 
of a Catholic is to obey the Pope in preference to his own 
Government,—ean it be pretended that that order should be put 
ona footing with ordinary associations which have no character 
of secreey about them and are not submitted to such rules as 
make it binding pon them to disobey the law, if required to 
do so? Can it be pretended that, although not incorporated 
according to law, such a society should be dealt with exactly as 
those societies which have honestly obeyed the prescriptions of 
the law’ Such a plea is preposterous. 

We would gladly dwell at greater length, did space permit, 
on the Jesuit phase of this question, because there mainly lies 
the difticulty, the real trouble of the situation. Were not the 
Jesuits concerned in the matter, it would all be speedily settled. 
But two great hostile powers are now facing each other: the 
papacy, Which claims to be above the law and which cannot 


abandon those who have really made it what it is, supreme in 


the Church: and the republic, which has twice been nearly 


strangled by Jesuitism, within the last six years, and which, 
being the real expression of the wishes and feelings of the 
nation, is bound to stand out against the inveterate enemies of 


national sovereignty. There can be no peace between ultra- 
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montanism and the republic until the supremacy of one and 
the submission of the other shall have become a settled fact. 
And this is not the expression of the opinion of a mere 
“infidel ” ; it was most explicitly asserted, a short time ago, in 
L Association Catholique, edited by the most active Catholic 
agitator ot the present time. One of his co-editors explained 
at length that “the bishops will fight with the same courage 
and the same amount of confidence in their cause as the Vicar 
of Christ himself, who foresaw that a conflict was imminent 
and gave the password to the whole Catholic army by his 
Eneyclical Letter of the 28th of December, 1878. The 
bishops, being in complete accord with him, are now declaring 
to revolutionary governments that there can never be any 
peace between truth and error, and that now that the battle 
has commenced the Church will only renounce it when revo- 
lution shall have been put down.” 

There is another important difference between lay and 
religious associations. The former are never seen hunting for 
donations and requests, which is one of the chief and most 
actively pursued aims of religious congregations. Lay societies 
enrich themselves by labor and vroduction, or by subscriptions 
from their own members. The religious associations get rich 
principally, and in many cases exclusively, at the expense of 
the community, by using the confessional, testamentary cap- 
tation, and other secret means of action, to obtain money and 
property which should have gone to the families of the donors. 
The four thousand congregational institutions, which are now 
to be found in France, actually represent a colossal polypus 
which, through its four thousand suckers, is incessantly swallow- 
ing the fortunes of families. An official document shows 
that from 1872 to IS77 they received through gifts or legacies 
authorized by Government, about sixty millions of franes, and 
that they acquired property by purchase to the amount of about 
twenty millions more. Now, it is well known that they receive 

rge sums every year in money, or movable property, without 
e Grovernment being informed of it. So they are actually 


“uiring property by gifts, legacies, or purchase, at the rate of 


robably thirty millions of franes a year, atthe least. To say that 
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a government should in no way feel concerned about such a state 
of things, is equivalent to denying it the right and the duty to 
protect the interest of families. And we must not forget that 
the unauthorized congregations, which cannot directly own 
property, are resorting every day to all sorts of clever tricks, in 
order to evade the law. In some cases, they will place the 
funds in trust in the hands of a friend, who is legally possessed 
of them, but who hands over the revenue to the congregation. 
In other cases, one of the inmates of the congregation will be the 
real proprietor. Two years ago, universal langh was turned 
upon one of the rich congregations of Belgium which had 
bought a magnificent property in the outskirts of a large town, 
in the name of its treasurer, who was apparently the lawful 
proprietor. The man was considered perfectly safe and honest, 
and above any kind of temptation. Unfortunately he lost his 
heart one day through the sparkling eyes of a beautiful nun 
who was his penitent, and who consented to elope with him to 
England. Onee there, he wrote to the superior of his congre- 
gation that he had brought with him the titles of the property, 
which he would at once surrender upon the payment of two 
hundred thousand franes. The property was worth five times 
that amount, and the man was out of reach because he was the 
real proprietor in the eyes of the law. Negotiations ensued ; 
desperate appeals were made to his conscience ; and the matter 
ended by the payment of one hundred thousand franes in 
exchange for the title. It was a most shameful act of robbery; 
but why did the people laugh instead of pitying the plundered 
congregation 4 Because these holy associations are seen almost 


every day in court trying to justify their surreptitious acqui- 


sitions of property to the detriment, in many cases, Of poor fami- 


lies. Their pretensions, however, are overruled in four cases 
out of tive. 

The fight against the proposed law is, of course, made by, 
or under the guidance of, the bishops, who feel bound to pro- 
tect the unauthorized congregations, and particularly the 
Jesuits. All the archbishops, with their respective suffragant 
bishops, have made strong representations to the Government 
and legislature against the proposition to withdraw from 
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unauthorized congregations the privilege to teach children. 
These representations are being supported by a large number of 
petitions, which the Catholics are signing in every part of the 
country. This is all right, of course, because it is a lawful way 
to oppose what is considered to be wrong. It is only to be 
regretted that when the republicans, four or tive years ago, 
petitioned the Chambers and demanded gratuitous and obligatory 
education to be granted, the whole clerical press united to 
denounce the petition as illegal and irregular, and said that it 
should not even be received, although more than twelve hundred 
thousand electors had signed it. We think it highly proba- 
ble that the present Catholic petitions will not bring out such 
an array of names, at least of electors. Women, of course, by 
the thousand! Some of these petitions indicate pretty accu- 
rately who are the inspirers and writers of them. <A petition, 
signed by Catholic ladies, begins with the following words : 
* We, Christian mothers, do solemnly protest against a law 
which tends to deprive us of the right to have our sons educated 
according to the Christian principles.” Such is not at all the 
case, and these good Christian mothers have been made to sign 
their names to an affirmation which is entirely at variance with 
facts; since, if their sons are now educated in unauthorized 
congregations, nothing prevents their being sent to the au- 
thorized ones where * Christian principles” are certainly not 
trampled upon. But this wording was expected to have great 
effect upon the minds of the more ignorant part of the popu- 


lation, which is thus falsely made to believe that the real object 


of the law is to do away with all religious education. 

The representations of the bishops, which have been 
published in the newspapers, are well-drawn documents, most 
carefully worded, but maintaining the absolute right of the 
Church to be the sole teacher in the nation. They assert that 
the law is based upon a most important doctrinal error, inas- 
much as “it proceeds from the principle of the supremacy of 
the State over the Church. The State is certainly wrong when 
it looks upon the liberty of the Church as a grant and not as a 
right, because this is de facto denying her mission among men. 


It is also setting aside the spirit of the Concordat, because, 
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instead of treating with her as a power, the State subjects 


her to its supremacy.” 

So the State, according to the worthy bishops, must treat the 
Church as a coequal power, thus admitting her to be of right 
a state within the State. But the worthy bishops have for- 
gotten one thing: The Sy//abus claims more than that, and 
infallibly decides that to the Church alone belongs the right 
to detine and limit her own rights; and that the State is bound 
to conform to her decision. Then the Church is far more 
than a coequal power; she is the superior power. [low can 
the bishops be satisfied with mere equality between the two, 
when they have confirmed the S//abus, which claims su- 
premacy’ The Canadian bishops far better understood the 
question when they quietly declared two years ago, in a joint 
pastoral letter to their respective flocks, that it was not the 
Church which was in the State, but the State which was in the 
Church! Moreover, the history of the False Decretals, and of the 
very Concordat to which the bishops refer, proves the absurdity 
of their assertion. But how are these good bishops, who are 
so tiercely taking the Government to task for a pretended 
Violation of the spirit of the Concordat, observing it them- 
selves‘ They are constantly setting it at naught, both in the 
spirit and in the letter! 

They are bound by the Concordat (VIth Article), to be 
faithful to the rovernment of the country, and to entertain ho 
communications, correspondence, or intelligence, of any kind, 
with persons out of the country, which may endanger public 
peace, The \ have been unee asingly conspiring for the return 

the Count de Chambord, and some of them went to 
Frohsdortf. They are forbidden by the Concordat to publish 
Roman bulls in their respective dice SCS, without permission of 
the Government. They have many times insolently violated 
that article, and when representations were made about it, they 
actually set the government at detiance. They are bound, by 
the organic articles of the Concordat and still more by their 
own rules—to reside in their dioceses. Yet some of them are 
seldom seen at their post. They are forbidden by the same arti- 


cles to leave their dioceses for a foreign country, without the 
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authorization of the Government. They are constantly laugh- 
ing in the face of that disposition. They are also forbidden to 
hold meetings together, without the authorization of the 
Government. They never ask for it, and meet as often as 
they please. 

Even the most Catholic kings energetically resisted these 
pretensions, and very often cited bishops before the Council 
of State when they set the law at defiance. The real 
author of the “recourse against ecclesiastical abuse” is a saint 
of the Church, Louis IX, regularly cononized a few years after 
his death. Ile Was certainly not a republican. Louis XVIII 
had ten ordinances passed by the Couneil of State, declaring 
that such and such a bishop had violated the Concordat. That 
was one for every year of his reign. Under Charles X, 
twenty-two such ordinances were published—more than five 
every year. Under Louis-Philippe, forty such ordinances 
against bishops were published, or more than two every year. 
Yet, great is the outcry against “dirty republicans ”—a Bona- 
partist and clerical designation—because now, for the first tim 
under the Republic, an archbishop has been brought before the 
Council of State, on account of a most insolent pastoral letter 
which he published regarding the education law. This is 
called an “unheard of enormity,” and the Uncvers reminds 
the members of the Council of State that they will fall under 
the gravest censures of the Church, if they are prevailed upon 
to hear the case—a prince of the Church not being amenable 
to civil tribunals ! 

It is asserted that the father will not be free under the law. 
This is absolutely false. No doubt Catholic fathers will be 
limited, in their choiee, to authorized congregations; but that 
is certainly hot interfering with their rights as Catholies. 
This ery over the “liberty of the father,” the “ imprescriptible 
rights of the father” is peculiarly clerical. What liberty does 
the Catholic father of a family enjoy? He is never allowed 
to place his children where they will receive, in his opinion, 
the best edueation, but is bound in conscience to send them to 


} 


clerical institutions. No; the clerical doctrine of the impre- 


scriptible rights of the father has reference to very different 
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matters. Every government of Europe has enacted laws, at 
various times, imposing upon Catholie fathers limitations to 
the right of bequeathing property to the Church. Tence, the 
priestly tenderness of the “liberty of the father.” Yet the Church 
has always claimed and exercised the right to give int marriage 
minor daughters, in spite of the father’s opposition. To be 
sure, the archbishop of Rheims, not long since, expatiated in 
glowing style, in the columns of a Catholic paper, on the 
fundamental rights of the father; but unfortunately there 
appeared, in the very same issue, an emphatic letter from the 
bishop of Laval, supporting the declaration of his archbishop— 
that of Tours—that the proposed law “is a direct violation of the 
rights of God over the child, which rights are vested in the 
Church, and by her delegated to the father of the family.” 

The representations to government, by the archbishop of 


Aix and his suffragants, fairly indicate the position of the 


clergy in the present issue : ~We are tired of the colistant 
encroachments upon the saered rights of the Church.” This 


is aimed at the Government. ‘Our patience is more than 
exhausted by the attacks against the principle of the supremacy 
of the Church over public education.” This is directed against 
the press. * No one is possessed of the right to interfere with 
our unauthorized congregations.” Lastly, we must defend 
our rights, and it is certainly not the Church which will have 
the worst of it in the present struggle.” The same archbishop 
has issued a pastoral on the same theme, from which we quote 
a brief Passage that will be of interest to Americans : 


‘*Who are those men who intend making your children into their own 
image and likeness? You know what ridiculous and grotesque origin they 
pretend to be theirs; * * * and it may even be the case that they are over- 
doing self-adulation when tracing their genealogy to monkeys ; because, if they 
are judged according to their schemes and their deeds, one would rather feel 
disposed to see in them the descendants of those to whom Christ said ‘Your 
father is the devil.) * * * Noble sons of Provence, will you allow your 
children to be violently detached from their heavenly origin to be forever lost 
in the genealogy of the Demon? * * * Only allow these men to open 
schools without God, and where prayer will not be heard, nor the catechism 
taught, and you will soon see your poor children transformed into little monsters 
of impiety and immorality, when they do not become little prodigies of 


imbecility, because such is the deplorable result of atheistic schools ; a result 
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already observed out of France, and more particularly in certain States of the 
American Republic.” 

Nor do the good bishops stop at argument. They make 
no secret of their defiance. The bishop of Grenoble has 
issued a circular letter to his clergy, in which he says: 
* People are talking without end about those laws which are 
made independently from the Concordats. Those laws are 
clearly null, and cannot in any way bind the Church, which 
never signed them. With a view not to disturb public order, 
the particular churches, as well as Catholies generally, are 


submitting to them; but that submission can in no way 


make those laws, enacted by governments alone, binding upon 


the Chureh, which neither discussed them, consented to them, 
nor signed them.” 

People living out of France have not the slightest idea of 
the real situation of things there, in respect of the clergy. That 
great body has enjoyed for years a controlling intluence in the 
distribution of government patronage. The bench, the army, 
the public offices, and even the colleges of the State are still 
tilled with its creatures, men whose energies are mainly devoted 
to paralyze, as much as is in their power, all the efforts of 
the republican government.* | Reports have been made to the 
legislature showing that whenever a regiment had a republican 
colonel no promotions could be obtained for its otticers : but 
* well thinking ” colonels were granted all sorts of favors. In 
the public offices, it was enough that a man should be seen 
reading a republican newspaper to have all his chances of pro- 
motion destroyed, This is the way the republic has been ad- 
ministered for seven years past. In fact, a real “ring” had been 
* For the last two years, several cases of disappearance of papers from 
al files have been discovered, and it was in every case such papers as would 
have most seriously implicated gentlemen belonging to the clergy. The last case 

> that of some letters of one of the French bishops, which had been seized in 
the papers of a priest who was condemned to ten years imprisonment at hard 
work for frightful acts of immorality. These letters proved that the bishop 
vho, of course, sternly rebuked the guilty priest, had made great exertions to 
1ave the scandalous affair suppressed and not brought to the knowledge of the 
il authorities. He had even threatened the mother of one of the little girls 

he should be prosecuted for wilful slander. This shows how important it 
nay be, in particular cases, to have a well-confessed clerk in a public office. 


Che whole thing was published, with names, etc., save and except the name of 
the guilty clerk who could not be discovered. 


} 


t 
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formed between the clergy and nobility and the influential 
Catholies ; and that ring, which was often designated by the 
name of /a Congrégation—exactly as under the estauration 

has succeeded, under republican institutions, not only in 
getting an immense number of its protégés in every corner of 
the Administration, but also in having them appointed in 
preference to those who had not received a clerical education ! 
However incredible it may appear, it is perfectly true that 
to have been educated in the institutions belonging to the State 
was a disqualification for office with Catholic ministers and with 
the Catholic head-nen of public departments. 

Some time ago it was discovered that chaplains of regiments 
had organized a considerable number of officers and soldiers 
into a kind of religious association called the Légion de St. 
Maurice. These were the men who were relied upon in 
case of a particular CMLETYENCY, otherwise called a coup-@ état. 
Orders were given by the Minister of War for its dissolution. 
Do you believe such an order caused the slightest discourage- 
ment among the worthy chaplains 4 Not in the least. They at 
onee started another association under the name of .Votre- Dame 
des Soldats, whose ostensible object is to put the soldiers under 
the protection of the most holy Virgin and to preserve their 
faith and morals. But its members were lately asked in a most 
pathetic sermon. to join with the defenders of /a bonne cause 
against the “atheistic” law regulating the system of edu- 
cation. 

Let us suppose, for a moment, that the French officers, 
from the lieutenant-colonels down to the sergeants, instead of 
being, as they really are, an immense republican majority, had 
been Catholies ; it is perfectly certain that the long prepared 
coup-T'état by the De Broglie ministry would have been per- 
petrated, and that France would not now be a republic. The 


men who were lately proclaimed traitors to their country by 


the legislature had actually ordered a certain number of picked 
men to be chosen from among the regiments and kept ready 
for a march upon Paris. Telegrams from the War-Oftice were 
communicated to the Chambers, where the question Was made: 


‘Tam told that such a regiment is not safe ; report immedi- 
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ately.” Who were the safe men ? Catholics and monarchists. 
None but those enrolled into pious associations could be 
depended upon for a revolution against the immense majority 
of the nation. This shows what a great benefit it is for a 
republic to have a well-confessed army. Did not Pio Nono 
approve those Italian confessors who were strongly advising 
Italian soldiers to desert their flag ¢ 


But it is in the composition of the Bench that the evil 


influence of Catholic ascendancy has really grown into a public 


calamity. A very large number of judicial decisions within 
the last four years, but mainly under the publicly disgraced 
ministry of the 16th of May, 1876, have been perfectly seandal- 
ous,—all principles of law, justice and common fairness being 
set aside whenever clerical or monarchical ambition and inter- 
ests were at stake. Very many facts, which we cannot, of 
Course, enlarge upon here, have fully demonstrated that men 
educated by the Jesuits or by other congregations where ultra- 
montane principles are fully adopted, will often resort to any 
amount of twisting of legal texts or of forced and unfair inter- 
pretations of the law in order to allow its most evident spirit, 
intent and meaning to be evaded. We do not pretend to say that 
ad? Catholic judges will laugh in the face of their oath to 
administer the law according to the best of their conscience 
and understanding ; but some more narrow-minded men, more 
pious and zealous than truly conscientious, and more under the 
influence of their confessor, will sometimes look upon the rules 
of the Church as having * divine precedence ” over the law of 
the land. Two years ago a republican newspaper, having 
published an article, certainly not slanderous nor defamatory, 
against one of the unauthorized congregations, but showing 
that religious principles and influence were sometimes used in 
an abusive manner to forward mere pecuniary interests—was 
sued by that congregation for damages. All intention to 
slander or defame was of course denied, and proof of the facts 
offered, which was not allowed by the court. But the attorney 
of the paper pleaded that, as unauthorized congregations did 
hot exist In the eyes of the law, they were not admissible as a 
body to appear in court and claim damages. The plea Was 
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overruled and the paper condemned to a heavy tine for having 
related undoubted and public facts, and although the language 
used was in no way offensive. Some months afterwards a 
French shipowner, who had given passage Upon one of his 
ships to some missionaries belonging to the very same unauthor- 
ized congregation, claimed from it the amount of the passage. 
What plea did the saintly men set up against the demand ¢ 
Precisely the one which had been declared * disgraceful” on 
the part of the republican newspaper just mentioned. The 
congregation, hot having been recognized by law, could not be 
cited as such before the court, and eould not be condemned to 
pay. The plea was actually sustained by the court, and the 
application for payment overruled. 

We ure fearful of having dwelt at too great length on the 
present doings of the French clergy ; but it seems to us that 
this great fight between the Government and the Church, and 
more properly between democracy and theocracy, must be of no 
small concern to republicans throughout the world. W hat is 
now taking place here must sooner or later occur elsewhere, and 


the United States have also the same difficulty to meet, although 


probably not in so aggravated a form. The Catholie clergy 


believe it their duty to have a nation divided into two Camps ¢ 
the orthodox, to which the monopoly of Heaven is granted ; 
and the “ miscreants °"—Jews, Protestants, Intidels—bound to 
damnation and having no rights before God. And were it in 
their power to prevent it, no intercourse would take place 
between Catholics and non-Catholies. Only two years ago, the 
bishop of Liége, in Belgium, strongly advised Catholics to 
avoid meeting with freethinkers, even in social intercourse. 
This is actually making religion the most prolific cause of hatred 
among men, while, were Catholics left to themselves, they 
would probably look upon it as the strongest possible tie of 
mutual love and charity upon earth. 

This general estrangement..in the nation, between men of 
different religious opinions, is precisely what the French 
bishops, like their brethren in Belgium, are aiming at. The 
childven of Catholies must not associate in the same school with 


the non-orthodox, and their minds are imbued with these 
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principles of intolerance. It is evidently the duty of a republi- 
can government to have the system of public instruction 
organized in such a way that it will bring together as much as 
possible those who do not entertain the same religious opinions. 
[f they do not go together to Church, let them go together to 
school and be taught that they must not entertain any ill feeling 
towards each other because they do not belong to the same 
worship. Let Christ’s great word You are all brothers, 
children of the same Father, be written in golden letters in 
every school over the master’s chair, so that children cannot 
raise their eyes without reading that sublime maxim of brotherly 
love. And if the bishops will not understand their duty  to- 
wards Christians, let republican governments understand theirs 
towards citizens, or rather the future citizens of the country. 

The French Government had no other views but these when 
proposing the present law to the Chambers : and in dispensing 
with the unauthorized congregations as teachers of children, it 
is only dispensing with the enemies of union among men of 
different creeds. It is its duty as well as its right to do this. 
It is only applying the old doctrines of the Gallican Church, 
which admitted the supremacy of the civil power over the 
social status of religious corporations. No doubt the old 
“liberties of the Gallican Church” were destroyed by the 
invasion of ultramontanism ; but they were the real foun- 
dation of the Concordat, which maintained the full inde- 
pendence of the civil power. Those liberties also aftirmed the 
subordination of the Pope to the Council. The bishops have 
been prevailed upon to commit that great prevarication of 
making the Church the servant of the Pope—as was claimed 
by Cardinal Cajetano—but that was no reason why the Govern- 
ment should do away with principles whose abandonment would 
at once allow the papacy to become an actual theocracy. The 
bishops, like Esau, have sold their birthright. Governments 
will not imitate them, but will prove more faithful to their 
duties. 

We do not deny that the true remedy for the present situation 
of things would be found in giving full liberty to all; but the 


French system will require a little time before it can be fully 
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adapted to that great principle. Full liberty to all means 
privilege to none; and the Church is still a privileged body 
which cannot be deprived of its privileges, without some prep- 
aration for the change. The evil is a remnant of the ages and 
is still pervading the whole political and social system. 
Such thorough changes cannot be made at a single stroke 
without causing some grave perturbations. They can only be 
brought on after careful consideration and prudent manage- 
ment. The feelings of Catholics who, with the women 
and children, form the immense majority of the nation, 
must be respected to a certain extent. The sixty millions 
subsidy which is now paid to the Church must be replaced by 
Catholies from their private purses; but they must be given 
time to prepare and mature another system. The separation 
of Church from State in European Catholic countries cannot 
be the work of a year 5 and until the change is brought about 
in France, that powerful body must be put under proper restraint, 
because its whole energy and main tacties are directed against 
the present institutions of the country. The Church will not 
renounce its present enormous subsidy without a desperate 
fight, of course ; and although the great majority of electors is 
no doubt anti-Catholic, or at least anti-clerieal, nobody feels 
disposed to act rashly or unfairly in the matter. But all 
intelligent and independent men are fully determined to have 
the Chureh placed in such a situation that she shall no longer 
put the institutions of the country in jeopardy. 


Negotiations are to no purpose ; legislation is required. 


And when thirty millions of human beings still remain blind 
adherent io the papal precen 1OMS, ilies form an obstacle to 
reform and progress that cannot be set aside in a moment. 
As monk a hi } Church sh ll have iY en divested ot her ¢ <orbi- 
tani pris ileves, she will be allowed the same degree ot liberty 
which the Coustitution of the country secures to other insti- 
tutions. 


Un pe LA GaAvcHeE. 
Paris, January, 1880, 





THE PHYSICS AND METAPHYSICS OF LIGHT. 


Arr. I].—Ossrervations on THE Puysics AND MeEtTApnuysics 
OF LicHr. 


Lecture son Light. By JOHN Ty NDALL, had as FLR.S. 
New York: 1873. 

The Nature of Light, with a general account of 
Physical Optics. By Dr. Evernr Lomuer. New 
York : IS76. 

Studies in Spectrum Analysis. by J. Norman 
Lockyer, F.R.S. New York: 1878. 


Tue sun is the original source of that mysterious element 
which we know as light. In the metaphorical language of 
(Genesis, “* Ile made the sun to rule the day.” The impulse 
which emanates from this grand centre of our solar system, 
call it by whatsoever name we will, permeates the wide circle 
of our family of planets, and awakens responsive activity in 
the molecules of matter, and in the functions of plants and 
animals, including those of man. The radiant impulse of the 
sun may be likened to the throb of an infinite heart sending 
warm life-blood to the remotest bounds, warming, cheering 
and enlivening in its course all nature within the circle of its 
influence. 

[t did not need the light of science to enable mankind to 
ascertain the source of the light of day. That knowledge 
came by intuition, without the aid of telescopes, or other 


instruments of optical observation. The untutored mind 


instinctively associates the sun with the principle of luminosity 


and of thermic and chemical powers. To such a one the sun 
is a majestic ball of fire revolving in the heavens, shining by 
virtue of its own brightness, warming by virtue of its own 
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heat, and awakening into life and fertility earth’s vast 
resources, by virtue of its own energies. “ The sun shines, ’ 
is the simple phraseology of such a one: and minds the most 
learned are compelled to admit the fact and to recognize the 
aptness of the phrase in which it is expressed. 

We cannot forego the pleasure of lingering over the sig- 
nificance of the conceptions of our subject by uncultivated 
minds, or minds untrammelled by the results of scientific 
investigation. The admiration which the sun awakens in such 
persons is allied to worship. The warm, genial, vivifying 
influence of the sun impresses the benighted, but contempla- 
tive, soul with the idea of a divine paternity. Such a one is 
awed into wonder and moved to revere and worship, as he 
contemplates the sun’s all-embracing benignity and the 
apparent intinitude of its power. The unlettered Indian chief, 
Tecumseh, gave eloquent utterance to the sentiment which 
animates the heart of all savages, when he declared that, “The 
sun is my Father!” The “* Peculiar People,” though further 
advanced in civilization than the North American Indians, 
were evidently dominated by the same idea, in respect of the 
supremacy of the sun in human affairs, as that embodied in the 
instinetive utterance of Tecumseh, for they were with diffi- 
culty restrained from idolatrously acting upon it. In the 
Second Book of Kings, it will be remembered that Josiah is 
referred to as having put down idolatry in the city of Judah, 
which consisted in burning “ incense to Baal, to the sun, and 
to the moon, and to all the host of heaven.” * Zephaniah also, 
refers reproachfully, with insufficient reason it seems to us, 
to “them that worship the host of heaven upon the house- 
top.” + Many peoples contemporaneous with the Hebrews 
indulged the same beautiful custom of paying homage to the 
heavenly bodies—to their credit be it said. Nor were the 
ancient Greeks so far advanced in civilization as to ignore the 
claims of the stars to their respect. And even when other and 


more imaginative objects of worship commanded their ado- 


ration, the Greeks still invested the heavenly bodies, more 


especially the moon, with extraordinary influence upon their 


i } Jbid. i, 5. 
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affairs, and were strangely—we should say superstitiously 
guided by the lunar phases in initiating important under- 
takings. 

The literature of the ancients is not the only evidence we 
have of the practice of star-worship. Evidence in the form of 
sentiments chiselled on stone is quite as conclusive of the 
existence of the beautiful practice among them as any that 
their literature affords. An inscription on a tablet found in 
the tomb of a royal scribe, at Memphis, excavated a few years 
since by M. Mariette, contains, among other things, the 
following worshipful tribute to the sun : 

* Hail to thee, when thou risest in the solar mountain under 
the form of Ra, and when thou goest down under the form of 
Ma! Thou circlest about the heavens, and men behold and turn 
toward thee, hiding their faces ! Would that I might accompany 
thy majesty when thou displayest thyself on the morning of each 
day ! Thy beams upon the faces of men could no one describe : 
gold is as nought, compared to thy beams. The lands divine, 
they are seen in pictures : the countries of Arabia, they have been 
numbered : thou alone art concealed! Thy transformations are 
equal to those of the celestial ocean: it marches as thou marchest. 
Grant that I reach the land of eternity and the region of them 
that have been approved : that I be reunited with the fair and wise 
spirits of Ker-nefer, and that I appear among them to contem- 
plate thy beauty, on the morning of each day!” * 

Moreover, the homage which the ancients paid to the sun 
is illustrated in the manner of laying out their temples, always 
with the face or front to the east, or northeast. Stukeley 
says that the Druids conformed to the ancient custom “ of 
setting their temples with the front to meet the rising sun ;” + 


and he gives it as a reason for the custom that “the east 


naturally claims the prerogative where the sun and planets 
rise.” + It wasarule among the Jews, also, to build their 
temples facing eastward. In Ezekiel’s trance he discovered 
that, instead of worshipping God in the temple, the Israelites 
were secretly turning * their backs toward the temple of the 
Lord, and their faces toward the east; and that they were 


Mr. Bayard Taylor’s Letter from Egypt in the New York 77idune, 
| ie Sth, 


Cited by Buckle. Posthumous Works, Art. 1944. 
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worshipping “ the sun toward the east.” * Sun-worship is, in 
fact, not yet extinct among people of admitted morality and 
intelligence. The devout followers of Zoroaster, more par- 
ticularly that branch of them inhabiting western India, the 
Parsees, still worship the sun, reverently paying their respects 
to the east in the morning, and bowing low on their knees 
toward the west in the evening. In justice to these strange 
people, it must be said, however, that the most advanced and 
intelligent of them perform these devotions with an intelligent 
conviction of their meaning; believing the sun to be merely 
emblematic of the real essence and spirit of that Being whom 
so many and more pretentious and less reverent people, in all 
civilized lands, ignorantly worship today. The theological 
conceptions of the western European might profit much by 
amalgamation with those of Zoroaster. The Parseian idea of 
the relations of the sun to Deity seems to us preéminently con- 


sistent with the revelations of modern science, as we would 


prefer to interpret them, unless, indeed, the necessity of a 


Deity in the universe be ignored altogether, and the sun itself 
accepted as the ultimate source of all those forces which we 
conceive to be necessary to the order, stability, progressive 
perpetuity and government of the world. Surely, nothing is 
more manifest to the purely objective sense, hor more con- 
sistent with the tendency of modern thought, than that the sun 
is a more important factor in the universe than the Deity ; and 
that the absence of the former would be more disastrous to 
our solar system than that of the latter. The fault is not in 
science, but rather in the habit one has of viewing the results 
of scientitie induetion if interpreting scientific demonstrations. 
ur conceptions ot Deity may change with the change ot 
the seasons ; or suifer the fate of those mythical creations of 
a former period, and be swept from our mind altogether ; 
but so long as the sun endures with unimpaired integrity the 
existence of the planet is secure, and the progressive order of 
life, organization and mind upon it will be maintained, Of 


this the truth of science gives perfect assurance. 
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The sun, then, is our visible protector, benefactor and 
friend in whose light we live; whose laws rule in us and over 
us; Whose power innerves us, and whose government we 
respect. Our existence is immediately identitied with the sun's; 
our destiny subordinate to his. Woe betide all living things 
when his light has gone out, and his substance is dissipated ! 
Ile is the centre of our world; around which we revolve; to 
which we slowly but inevitably tend. When he perishes, 
what can survive? In the answer to this question science and 
the Zoroastrian creed are of one aceord. Not even the 
Darwinian * fittest’ could survive the incident ! 

Retlections upon these obvious facts and hypotheses of 
nature and sense were doubtless strongly influential in shaping 
the theology of the Parseian “ fire-worshippers,” so that the 
invisible creative force of the Deity should harmonize with 
the visible creative force of the Sun. They were bold enough 
to coneeive the invisible as existing in the visible; mind, 
giving form and efficacy to matter. © God said, Let there be 
light: and there was light.” In their conception God was 
embodied in the sun, causing it to shine and illumine the 
earth and heavens. The solar beam was an exhibition of His 
divine energy, dissipating darkness and animating nature with 
endless forms of life and beauty. Ormuzd, the Parseian 
god, himself sprang from primeval Light. The sun was the 
eve of the Deity ; and all the heavenly bodies were animated 
with a soul, and became messengers of the divine purpose to 
tian and nature. 


+ 


Hence the idea, so prominent among them, 
iat the spirit of the stars exerted a kindly influence upon 


man and was capable of revealing the future to him. The 


ilea is believed to have given rise to astrology, as the practice 
of that superstition is very common in Persia, and has been so 
trom a very early date. 


This conception of the union of the 
visible and the invisible forces of nature loses none of its 
sublimity by the antiquity of its origin; and although it is 
nconsistent with the dominant theology of the western nations, 
nd has some bearings of a pantheistic character which are 


ositively antagonistic to it, nevertheless, it is the natural, 


nevitable resouree of those who would be loval to science, and, 
2d 5: VOL. VI.—NO. II. 3 


vo 
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at the same time, logically maintain their faith in the existence 
and necessity of a God. 


“From this point of view,’’ observes the late M. Papillon, 
“science justifies the simple adorations of primitive man. It enables 
us to understand why the sun was an object of worship in all 
primary civilizations, and the secret of those impressive terrors 
which assailed those child-like people, when, at night, they saw 
slowly disappearing below the horizon the glowing orb of day, 
concealing from them the source of all earthly power and splendor. 
That pious fetichism was not only a testimony of gratitude for the 
treasures of life-giving energy which the sun dispersed on the 
earth, it was also a homage paid to the source of strength, bright- 
ness and joy, as well as an instinctive recognition of the natural 
affinity which exists between man and light. The Vedas, Orphic 
hymns, and other remains of primitive religion, are full of this 
sentiment. It is discussed in the writings of the poets and 
philosophers of antiquity; among others, in those of Lucretius and 
Pliny. Dante, who so often made invocations to light (¢he divine 
and piercing light), crowned his poem with a hymn preéminently 
symbolic of the supreme brightness.” * 


While, therefore, the source and influence of light are sub- 
jects which appeal for solution to objective observation, the 
nature of that element is a subject which does not admit of a 
solution on that plane, but is removed by the very nature of 
the subject to the higher domain of the synthetic and trans- 
cendental. The value of studies removed from the ordinary 
plane of the objective and phenomenal, and which necessarily 
carry the mind into intuitive and metaphysical regions, admits 
of no doubt. Those whose talents are wholly occupied with 
the commonplace routine of a bread-and-butter life, will fail 


to tind in such studies their net returns of a satisfactory 


*** A ce point de vue, la science moderne justifie les adorations naives de 
homme primitif. Elle aide 4 comprendre le culte dont l’astre du jour fut l’ob- 
jet dans les civilisations primordiales et les touchantes terreurs qui assaillaient 
ces peuples enfants, lorsque le soir ils voyaient disparaitre lentement a l’horizon 
le globe empourpre qui recclait pour eux toute puissance et toute splendeur. Ce 
pieux fetichisme n’etait pas seulement un témoignage de gratitude pour les tré- 
sors de fécondité que le soleil répand sur la terre, c’etait aussi un hommage a la 
ource consolatrice de la clarté et de la joie, c’était le symptome d'une affinité 
naturelle entre l'homme et la lumiére. Les Vedas, les hymnes orphiques et 
d'autres monuments des premiéres religions sont pleins de ce sentiment, qu'on 
retrouve dans beaucoup de poétes et de philosophes de l’antiquité, entre autre 
dans Lucréce et dans Pline. Dante, qui invoque si souvent la lumiére (/a duce 
devina é¢ penetrante), Couronne son poéme par un hymne qui est surtout l’apolo- 
gie symbolique de la supréme clarte.” ‘‘ La lumiére et la vie.” —ARevue des Deux 


Mondes, Tome LXXXVIII, p, 838. 
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quality, for they will consist more of brains than of bread. To 
such the money value of facts far exceeds that of principles. 
The former may be bartered in the markets, or turned to 
practical uses ; the latter are valueless in the world’s estimate, 
and too often an inconvenient and troublesome possession. The 
study of philosophy has, nevertheless, a utility of the highest 
order. It teaches one to think, to exercise the noblest function 
possible to a human being. It tends, therefore, constantly 
to increase the distance which separates man from that * Ape- 
like creature ” which many believe to be his original ancestor. 
It extends the bounds of knowledge even if it limit the cata- 
logue of facts ; for, as Buckle has forcibly said: * Knowledge 
is composed not of facts, but of the relations which facts and 
ideas bear to themselves and to each other ; and real knowledge 
consists not in an acquaintance with facts, which makes 
only a pedant, but in the use of facts, which makes a philoso- 
pher.” vie 

Let no one, then, doubt the high utility of the abstruse 
and theoretical; nor attempt to contine the bounds of useful 
knowledge to mere accumulation of facts. Nor should one 
fear the purely theoretical. ‘To think on nature,” says the 
late Professor Grove, “ is to theorize ; and difficult it is not to 
be led on by the continuities of natural phenomena to theories 
which appear forced and unintelligible to those who have 
not pursued the same path of thought.”+ And the late Mr. 
Buckle, in his incomparable essay on The Influence of 
Women on the Progr SS of Knowl dye a observes that, “among 
us a theorist is actually a term of reproach, instead of being, 
as it ought to be, a term of honor; for to theorize is the 


highest function of genius; and the greatest philosophers 
must always be the greatest theorists.” The author had 
already illustrated, in the essay referred to, the soundness of 


his opinions by numerous citations from the history of scien- 
tifie discovery. And surely no man is better qualified to 
speak with authority on the contparative value of intellectual 
studies than was the late Henry Thomas Buckle. 

* Influ nce of Women on the Progress of Knowledge. 


+ Correlation and Conservation of Physical Forces, p. 198. 
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In the study of any problem in physies it is necessary to 
keep clearly before the mind the relation of cause and 
sequence, subjective and objective, the phenomenal and the 
actual. It is difficult to persuade the novice in philosophy 
that the physical world is not what it seems; and that all he 
knows of the external world is predicated on the impressions 
which the external world makes on his senses. The rationale 
of the impressions which are made on our senses and coordi- 
nated by them into a distinct idea, as light, sound, hardness or 
softness, sweet or sour, ete., is not readily apprehended by such 
a one: and he will insist upon investing the object of his 
impressions with the properties which he has derived solely 
from his own sensations. Ile hears the tones of a musical 
instrument: he sees /*ght and shade, and the color of objects, 
ete., or he thinks he does: but in fact he does nothing of the 
kind. In the one case, a definite disturbance has been made 
in the air, and been communicated by the air to the ear. The 
disturbance is not sound at all, for the phenomena of sound is 
impossible in a vacuum, but a mere agitation—motion—of the 
atmosphere, which the ear feels, and from the impressions ot 
which it manufactures, so to say, a musical note. In the other 
ease, an impulse ot detinite proportions has been conveyed to 
the ether-medium which is supposed to fill all space, throwing 
it into an undulatory movement, not unlike what occurs in the 
atmosphere in the case of sound. This Wave-movement, in 
due course, reaches the retina of the eye, which eoordinates 
from it a luminous sensation varying In tint according to the 
force, frequency and duration of the ether vibrations. As no 
sound could exist in the absence of the auditory apparatus, sO 
no light is possible without the optic apparatus of the eye. 
For a proper understanding of either sound or light, therefore, 
it is necessary to study the subject from its physiological, as 
well as its mechanical, aspects. 

To the SCLTISUOUS observer, therefore, the phenomena of 
light and sound are highly illusory. Nor is this peculiarity 


contined to optical and auditory phenomena. As a matter of 


Tact, all phenomena of the physical world are of sueh an 


illusory character as to mislead the observer should he take the 
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evidence of his sensations as his guide, uninfluenced by the 
reason or judgment. The sun, for example, appears to revolve 
around the earth: force seems to be evanescent subject to 
dissipation ; matter appears to be distinct from force ; the parti- 
cles of solid bodies appear to touch each other, whereas it is 
demonstrable that they do not. The illusions of pliysies are 
still more marked in the domain of our sense perceptions. We 
seem to feel the properties of bodies, whereas we merely feel 
our own sensations, and can no more come into actual contact 


with matter than we could lay hold of the Intinite ; vision 


appears to be an objective act, as we have seen, while, in fact, 


It Is a pure ly subjective one; we are supposed to see colors, to 
hear sounds, to smeil odors, to taste gustatory qualities, to feel 
the surfaces of bodies, heat and cold, ete.; but as a matter of 
fact we do nothing of the kind: the knowledge which we 
POSSESS of these things being simply that derived from the 
facts of our lmpressions and sensations. The delusive charae- 
ter of appearances becomes more strongly marked the higher 
the plane of observation, so that it may be justly said that a 
ereat part 6f one’s early education consists—more or less un- 
eon ciously—in learning how to interpret physical appearances, 
nd to avoid being duped by them. In science and philosophy 
the tirst lesson to learn is, or ought to be, how to distinguish 
wtween the apparent and the actual, the subjective and the 
hiective, Ile only is able to think and reason correctly who 
made himself familiar with these fundamental ideas, and 
ean keep steadily before him the laws of sens perception, 
Without this qualification, one may have eyes and see not, and 
ears and hear not the things which nature presents to his 
aL x panded perceptions. One so wanting in perception as 
is mental condition implies, cannot appreciate a tithe of the 
vrandeur of the physical world, and is necessarily debarred, 
moreover, the highest satisfaction possible for mortals to enjoy 
that of descending into the engine-chamber of the universe, 
tudving the workings of its machinery and discovering the 


divine order and purpose which are manifest therein.* 


of perceiving that which is hidden from the 
degree. Prof. Boyese otes this fact and 


> 
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We pass on, then, to notice some of the theories which 
have been advanced in elucidation of the nature of light. It 
is needless to say that demonstration is on the side of the 
mechanical hypothesis. This subject has oceupied the human 
mind since it first began to distinguish the relations of cause 
and effect, or to separate the phenomenal from the actual. 
Thus Empedocles, a Greek philosopher, and a contemporary 
of Aristotle, 450 years B.C., held that “light consisted of 
particles projected from luminous bodies; yet that vision was 
not performed without the assistance of a certain influence, 
or emanation transmitted from the eye to the object.* This 
was only saying in a more thoughtful, philosophical way, 
that certain bodies possessed the property of shining, and that 
the eye was endowed with the property of codrdinating 


luminous impressions; and while it afforded no satisfactory 


explanation of the nature of light, it was a comprehensive 
statement of a most palpable fact, that of vision. Sir 
David Brewster’s detinition of light is not less lucid—nor 
more. Ilesays: * Light is an emanation or something, which 
proceeds from bodies, and by means of which we are enabled 
to see them.”+ The theory ot Empedocles is the earliest record 
we have of the so-called Emission Hypothesis, afterward elabo- 
rated by Sir Isaac Newton. The theory, however, was com- 
batted by Aristotle, who thought that light Was an impulse, 


rather than a substance ; + 


and there are men of science today 
who accept the impulse hypothesis of light as affording a 
more rational explanation of its phenomena, than any other. 
Among the eminent physicists of modern times, who prefer 
to regard light as an impulse communicated to the molecules 
of matter rather than an emission of substance from them, or as 
the undulations of an hypothetical ether, was the late Pro- 


fessor Grove, whose demonstrations regarding the mutual con- 


soul-stirring soliloquies of Faust’s discussions 
ing to descend into the engine-chambers of 
f its machinery.” —Govethe and Schiller, p. 153. 


Vatural Philosophy, p. 


o> 
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vertibility—correlation—of physical forces, gave a new im- 
pulse to the progress of scientific discovery in every de- 
partment of inductive philosophy. “In a lecture,” says Mr. 
Grove, “delivered in January, 1842, when I first publicly 
advanced the views advocated in this essay, I stated that it 
appeared to me more consistent with known facts to regard 
light as resulting from a vibration or motion of the molecules 
[atoms /] of matter itself, rather than from a specific ether 
pervading it; just as sound is propagated by the vibrations 
of wood, or as are waves by water. I am not here speaking 
of the character of the vibrations of light, sound, or water, 
which are doubtless very different from each other; but am 
only comparing them so far as they illustrate the propagation 
of force by matter itself. * a ™ - = ” 
Although this theory has been considered defective by a 
philosopher ot high repute, I cannot see the force of the 
arguments by which it has been assailed; and, therefore, for 
the present, though with diffidence, I still adhere to it.” * 
The “impulse” theory, here revived by Mr. Grove, seems to 
us incompetent to explain the most ordinary facts of solar 
physics—such, for example, as the transmission of light 
through solid bodies, or the propagation of the solar impulse 
invacuo. The impulse theory, moreover, requires the existence 
of tangible matter in the interplanetary spaces, as a condition 
indispensable to the propagation of vibratory action, a con- 
dition hardly conceivable. If an explanation of the phenomena 
of light requires the intervention of a hypothetical substance, 
we do not see what is to be gained by substituting a pondera- 
ble for an imponderable one, even if the problems involved 
in the subject are equally well solved by one as the other, which, 
in this instance, is certainly not the case. 


Nothing, perhaps, more strikingly shows the force of palpa- 


ble observation, and its awlvantage over scientific demonstration, 
than the war between the conflicting hypotheses of light. 
One must respect the evidence of his senses, let demonstration 
be what it may. If science throws doubt on the existence of 


onservation of Physi 
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light as an entity, reason may loyally accept the doubt, but the 
individual still believes in the palpable reality of “sunshine.” 
It is so evident that the sun shenes, emits luminous particles of 
imponde rable matter, that down to the close of the eighteenth 
century, the doctrine maintained its own against the most 
formidable opposition, Sir Isaae Newton held strongly to the 
hy pothesis, with all its absurdities, and died refusing to admit 
the plausibility ot any other. The brilliant discoveries in 
optics and the laws of light which he made, had the effect to 
contirm, rather than weaken his contidence in the correctness 
or validity of the hypothesis. Ile gave it the name of the 
Emission, or ¢ orpuscular Theory ot livht, sO long and inti 
mately associated with his own great name and fame. 

The absurdity ot the ( Mission hiy pothesis, however, appears 
sufficiently obvious in the statement of it. In other words, it 
contains the elements of its own refutation: for it is incon 
eeivable that a particle of matter devoid of eravity could 
travel with uch marvellous velocity as the hypoth sis pre 
supposes, and pass through in its course, without perceptibly 
impeding its velocity, ponderable substances like glass and 
oth r diaphanous bodies. 7 Light moves, observes the late 
Sir David Brewster, “ with a velocity of 192,000 miles in a 
second ol time.” Later calculations have moditied these 
figures considerably, but a few thousand miles more « 


a matter of this kind are of little Consequence, “Tt trae s. 
continues thre distinguished astronomer, “* Troi he sun to the 


i 
earth in seven minutes and a half. lt MOUS through a space 
equal to the en umitierence of our vlobe in the eighth par ot 


i second i light which the swiftest bird could hot pertorm 


han three weeks.” In view of the singular credulity 


. nen of selence in accepting such a statement or 
proposition as this, it ill becomes them to marvel at the 
credulity of theologians, We submit that the ultimate 
resurrection of the body is not a more marvellous doctrine, 
or the belief in it a greater tax on our faculties, than that 


of an imponderable particle of matter travelling through 


(‘| 
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space at a velocity required by the Newtonian hypothesis of 
light. 

Be that as it may, the emission theory of light has long 
been obsolete in philosophic thought. Its fallacy had been 
pointed out in Newton's day by Professor Huyghens, the 
eminent Dutch astronomer and mathematician ; but it remained 
for Dr. Thomas Young, a century later, to demonstrate its 
fallacy, and to substitute in its stead the hypothesis first ad 
vocated by Iluyghens, and which is now generally known as 
the wave or undulatory theory of light. 

It is supertiuous, perhaps, to state that the undulatory 
hypothesis ot light is itself founded upon an hy pothesis. It 
presupposes what can never be proved, the existence of a thin, 
elastic ether pervading all space and even thi spaces between 
thr partic les of solid matter. Under the impetus of the sun, 
or other luminous bodies, this ether-medium is supposed to be 


avitated, thrown into coneentric vibrations, or waves, Very 


similar to what happens to water when a stone is thrown 


into it, or to the ai, ly the concussion of hard bodies. *“ It 
appears in truth abundantly certain,” says a distinguished 
mathematician and contemporary of Young, ** that ligh is, 
with respect to ether, what sound is with re spect to air; and 
that thie rays of livht are nothing else but the shaking or 
ibrations transmitted ly the ether, as sound consists in the 

‘ings or vibrations transmitted by the air.” 

Dr. Young actually measured the length of these light 
waves and counted the number of them which occurred in a 
second of time and an inch of space. Ile found that the 
number and size of the undulations varied with the various 
tints or colors embraced in a ray of light. In other words, 
that all the elements of the solar ras had each a foree of prop- 


avation peculiar To itself. The following table. eiVving the 


number of light Waves that occur i an inch of space and a 
second of time, is based on the calculations of Young. 


Though often published, it is of sufficient interest and curi- 


osity to justify a place here : 
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TABLE oF CALCULATIONS OF LiguT-WAVEs. 


Lengths 
f an Number 
indulation in f undulation 
parts of an inch in an inch = @ secone. 
im air 


Number of undulations 


Extreme red.......... 0.0000.266 37,640 $58 mil 
Red 0.0000, 256 39, 180 177 
Intermediate........... 0.0000.246 40,720 195 “ 
0.0000, 240 $1,610 506 
Intermediate..........  0.0000,23: £2,510 517 
0.0000, 22 14.000 535 
0.0000,219 45,600 55 
0.0000,211 47,460 57 
0.0000, 208 49,320 600 
0.0000, 196 51,110 §22 
Intermediate 0.0000. 189 52,910 644 
Indigo ..... . 0.0000,185 54,070 658 
Intermediate 0.0000, 181 55,240 672 
Wills cracesrectacess| are 57,490 699 
Extreme viole 0.0000. 167 59, 750 727 


Mean or whit 1.0000,225 44,444 541 


lions of millions. 


In the above table of calculations, two things appear par- 
ticularly conspicuous : First, the marvellousness of those tiny 
ether-undulations ; and second, the greatness of the genius that 
was able to measure and count them. The latter is certainly 
the greater marvel of the two. Had Young done nothing 
else to distinguish himself in science, and build for himself 
an enduring monument, this feat in mathematies alone would 


be sutticient to perpetucte his name to an immortal renown. 


That demonstration must forever remain most conspicuous in 


the annals of mathematics. Professor Tyndall characterizes 
the mathematical genius of Young as scarcely inferior to that 
of Newton; and he advances an ingenious geometrical illus- 
tration in his Lectures on Light to show his estimate of 
Y oung’s genius as compared with Newton's: * Let Newton 
stand erect in his age,’ he observes, “and Young in his. 
Draw a straight line from Newton to Young, which shall form 
a tangent to the heads of both. This line would slope down- 
ward trom Newton to Young, because Newton was certainly 
the taller man of the two. But the slope would not be steep, 
for the difference of stature was not excessive. The line 
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would form what engineers call a gentle gradient from Newton 
to Young. Place underneath this line the biggest man born 
in the interval between both: he would not, in my opinion, 
reach the line; for if he did, he would be taller intellectually 
than Young, and there was, I believe, none taller.” Yet he 
was long gathered to his fathers ere his genius received the 
recognition it justly deserved. Smaller and more pretentious 
men—men with ‘high-sounding titles—commanded the ear of 
the public and eclipsed for a generation the greatness of one 
who had only genius to commend him to the memory of man- 
kind. 

But let us return to our subject. Distinguished physicists 
declare that the undulating theory of light is no longer a 
hypothesis —that it is a fixed faet—a demonstration. M. 
Lommel regards the subject as concluded, believing that, for 
reasons adduced by modern physicists, such as the mirror 
experiment of Fresnel, and the phenomena of interference, 
refraction and absorption, as ingeniously studied by M. 
Foucault and others, “there can now be no question that the 
undulating theory must be regarded as the only true theory of 
light.”* The author of Zhe New Chemistry reluctantly comes 
to a similar conclusion, vouching for the truth of the hy- 
pothesis of luminous waves, as a physical fact, but denying their 
existence “as an established principle of science,” for the 
obvious reason that one factor essential to the validity of the 


theory, viz., the ether-factor, rests on an assumption, of which 


no means of direct proof has yet been discovered. Neverthe- 
less, he aftirms that whether “there are such things as waves 
of ether or not, there is something coneerned in the phenomena 
of light which has definite dimensions that have been measured 
with as much accuracy as the dimensions of astronomy, 
although they are at the opposite extreme of the scale of 
magnitude.”+ Professor Tyndall likewise adds his testimony 
in favor of the wave-hypothesis, declaring in terms less equivo- 
eal than the opinion of Prof. Cooke just quoted, that the 
truth of the theory is proved by indisputable data. 


f Light, p. 237. t The New Chemistry, pp. 23 
n Licht 
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In view, therefore, of the demonstrations of mathematicians 
and the cordial endorsement of eminent physicists, it would 
seem that the mechanieal, or undulatory theory of light had se- 
cured a place in philosophy beyond the pale of rational doubt. 
But this is far from being the ease. The common sense is averse 
to a doctrine that reduces the phenomena of lieht and shade 
to modes of motion, or the principles of colors, on which half 
the beauties of the pliy sical world depend, to molecular dis- 
turbance of the retinal substance. Indeed, the doctrine meets 
with dissent ly play icists themselves, for the same reason, 
with the added one that it is incompetent to explain all the 
pli homeha ot light, us Professor John W. Draper, ot New 
York, has pointed out. Many, too, who cordially accept the 
wave-doctrine as a mathematical fact, strangely deny its 
validity as a physical truth. Thus says Sir David Brewster : 

The theory of undulations has made great progress in 
modern times, and as a mathematical one, deriving powerful 
support from an extensive class of phenomena, it has been 
received by some of our most distinguished philosophers, and 
adopted even by those who do not admit it as a physical 
truth.” Professor Brewster himself regarded the ether, the 
existence of which is presupposed by the hypotheses, as a 
clumsy expedient on the part of the Deity for giving light to 
the world. Ile was quite indifferent to the rival hy pothes« s of 
li@lit, pre ferring to contine his studies to the laws of light, and 

autiful series of phenomena which have their origin in 
that element. And Mr. Robert Ilunt, whose tine treatise on 


light has been many years before the public, seems to have 


Brewster's indifference towards the undula- 
Atter giving Mr. Stokes’ warin approval ot 
. ho CVeF,. who is not \\ dded tO il 
sired for an inte 
up his mind to imagination 
to carry conviction.” Mr. Ilunt neither 


the undulatory hypothesis, nor substitutes 


content to examine the facets as they 


. 164 + Res 
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arise, and to elicit their practical bearings upon nature and 
the phenomena of organic life. 

There are others, however, W ho, if not more deeply sensible 
of the inadequacy of either the emission theory or the wave- 
hypothesis to aceount for all the problems of light, are more 
pronounced in the expression of their views, declining to give 
the doctrine the benetit of even a negative assent, and assailing 
it from its most vulnerable side the physiological, Among 
these is that great Master of thought, the late Auguste Comte. 
“The emission doctrine,” he observes, “if it means anything, 
must suppose luminous phenomena to be in analogy with those 
of ordinary motion; and if the doetrine of undulation means 
anything, it must mean that the phenomena of light and sound 


are alike in their vibrating agitation: and thus the one party 


likens optics to barology and the other to acousties. 
Notwithstanding all arbitrary suppositions,’ continues he, 
* the phenomena of light will always constitute a category sue 
generis, necessarily irreducible to any other: light will be 
forever heterogeneous to a motion or a sound.” 

And again, the author very sensibly proceeds to say that, 
- physiological considerations discredit the confusion of ideas, 
by the characteristics which distinguish the sense of sight 
from those of hearing, and of touch or pressure from those of 
smell. If we eould abolish such distinctions as these by 
gratuitous ly potheses, there is no saying where we should stop 
in our wanderings. A chemical philosopher might make a 
type of the senses of taste and smell, and proceed to explain 
colors and tones by likening them to flavors and scents, It 
does not require a wilder imagination to do this than to assume 
as a supposition now become classical, that sounds and colors 
are radically alike. It is much better to leave such a pursuit 
of scientitie unity, and to admit that the categories of hetero- 
geneous phenomena are more numerous than a vicious system- 
atizing tendency would suppose.” 

The objections of M. Comte are certainly well taken, but 
they apply with more force to the physiological aspect of the 
subject than to its physics ; indeed, they are hardly relevant to 


© Posit Ph phy, En 
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the physies or mechanies of the subject at all. It is but just 
to his genius, however, to say that his observations antedate 
the tine studies in light of Bunsen, Kirchhoff, Fresnel, Fou- 
cault, Clerk Maxwell, Lockyer, and others, and the invention of 
the spectroscope with its remarkable revelations. No one 
before nor since M. Comte has more clearly than he pointed 
out the absurdity of the attempt to solve the problems of light 
luminosity—dissociated from the physiology of the subject. 
iit garded from the point of view afforded by physies, it 
may justly be urged that the undulatory hypothesis of light 
rests too purely on the objective and phenomenal ever to be 
received as a finality, even in physics. It recognizes all kinds 
of light as force, the lowest degree of luminous foree being 
red light, the highest degree of luminous force being violet 
light. But, let the shade or tint of light be what it may, it is 
still foree—v ibratory action. The hypothesis takes no account 
of the source of this force, its origin and nature ; the why and 
wherefore of its marvellous existence; or the causes of its 
variety as manifest in the spectrum, decomposed by the prism, 
or * colored” media, or retlected from * colored ” objects. 
It is too much to expect, perhaps, that it ever will. It 
is true that the spectroscope has thrown some light on 
these several problems, showing that the light-force is an 
impulse having its origin in’ metallic and metalloid 
substances heated to incandescence, cach metal emitting a 


light-impulse of a degree of intensity (color) peculiar to 


itself. Incandescent sodium, for example, produces yellow 


light-forece, and ineandescent lithium, red light-force ; while 
incandescent thallium sends forth green, and incandescent 
carbon sends forth white, light-foree, ete. These are facts 
which are sutliciently commonplace ; but the rationale of them 
remains as much a Inystery Now as before the existence of the 
spectroscope. That instrument has largely extended our 
knowledge of solar physics, especially of the phenomena of 
light and heat ; but it leaves us as much in the dark as ever in 
respect of the ultimate cause of either phenomenon. If the 
emission hypothesis of light were tenable, the revelations of 
this instrument would certainly add to its plausibility. In that 
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case one might easily conclude that the substances emitted by 
luminous bodies were metallic in an incandescent state ; for it 
is demonstrable that the sun and other heavenly bodies are 
discharging such substances in such a state in great abundance 
into space; that they are in fact deluging the heavens and the 
earth with inconceivably rarified vapor of iron, gold, silver, 
copper, hydrogen, carbon, arsenic, calcium, silica, sodium, mag- 
nesium,ete.,ete. Professor Kirchhoff distinctly declares that “the 
observations of the solar spectrum appear to prove the presence 
of iron vapor in the solar atmosphere with as great a degree of 
certainty as can be attained in any question of natural science.” 
And the hypothesis has been advanced in high quarters that 
this metallic vapor fills ovr atmosphere, and is in verity the 
very element of light itself. Thus says Steinmetz :—* We 
can no longer consider light as merely consisting of infinitesimal 
particles, or as infinitesimal waves ; we may now conclude that 
it is metallic; that sunshine consists of a metallic * shower’ 
such as the Greek mythology ascribed to Jupiter, in one of 
his unions with mortals * * *; but instead of a shower of 
gold, according to the figment, the beneticient sunshine bathes 
us with elementary iron, sodium, magnesium, calcium, 
ehromium, nickel, barium, copper, zine, and hydrogen.” + 
This, of course, is a fanciful doctrine ; but the facts on which 
it is based are of curious interest. 

These observations, however, are foreign to the consider- 
ations of science, The proper domain of science is the ob- 
jective; and no consideration of a metaphysical character is per- 
missible, or possessed of any special significance, in its method 
of investigation. From the point of view offered by scienee, 
the foree which represents light is the sum and quintessence 


of all force of which the human mind can conceive, except 
that of gravity, and perhaps that of the tides. All other 


forces, or forms of energy, are parts of this grand force 


light, or sun-foree. Light may exist as heat, electricity, 
and actinism; it is the power that sways the wind and 
impels the tempest; the force exhibited by an animal, 
as well as a steam-propeller; the nerve-force by which the 


* Researches on the Solar Spectrum. ¢ Sunshine and Showers. 
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coordinating powers of the brain and ganglionic centres carry 
on all the marvellous processes of life- of locomotion, feeling 
and thinking, of which a human being is capable. The forces 
treasured in the forests, or in vegetation—the organic products 
which clothe the earth and minister to the wants of animal 
life—are light-foree ; so likewise the force which the ages have 
economized and laid away in subterranean coal-beds, is simply 
light-force, rendered latent—capitalized for future uses. All 
this, as wonderful as it may seem, is susceptible of as Casy 
a demonstration as any problem in physics, as for example, 
the velocity of the planets or the ether-waves ; the revolution 
of the earth and other planets : the thickness of the grey tilm 
of a soap bubble: or the proximate size of the ultimate atom, 
all of which intricate feats in mathematics have been ae 
complished, The facts of the correlation and conservation of 
foree harmonize perfectly with the hypothesis of undulation, 
and not only give powerful support to that doctrine of light, 
but positive ly refute all the other hy potheses in explanation ot 
that subject which have been brought forward. 

This view of light-force, so grand in conception, so exhaustive 
in its reach, while it must be accepted in general terms as 
the most satisfactory solution of the phenomena presented by 
nature which has been yet advanced, should, nevertheless, be 
received with limitations. It is but one factor in explaining 
the phenomena of the world, while at least two others are 


necessary, viz.. a sender and a receiver.* The sender of the 


solar impulse or light wave, is the incandescent hody ; the ether 


wave is the medium of communication, and the receiver is the 


body or object to which it is conveyed, and which appropri- 
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ates it to its high uses in the economy of things. Some scien- 
tists, it is true, write in a manner to lead one to suppose that 
the solar ray is the all in all in nature and sense; that it 
furnishes a solution of the impulses of mind and heart. To this 
purpose, writes Professor Proctor: ‘The sun is the source of 
all those forms of life and light which exist upon the earth. 
That is no idle dream,” he says. “ Every form of force on the 
earth, every action we perform, all the forms of forces we 
know of, even the thoughts we think, may be said to come 
from the sun.”* Such a statement is misleading in that it con- 
founds the relations of cause and sequence, It is nerve-foree, 
undoubtedly, which is correlated from radiant energy, that 
enables us TO think and perform other mental processes. But 
it is a manifest error, most confusing to the logical sense, to 
claim any analogy between any form of force and the nature 
of ideas and emotions. No one with a reputation for mental 
acumeh to lose, hot even Professor Proctor, would be bold 
enough seriously to make an attempt to show the analogy 
between light-force and a love sentiment, or a pious emotion ; 
the capacity to analyze a syllogism, or to construct a grammati- 
eal sentence. It is impossible to recognize any analogy what- 
ever between any form of force, and the emotions of the heart, 
or the intellectual operations of the brain and mind. The 
common sense, In this instance, is supported by the aeutest 
reason, 

Finally we remark that, while the purely inductive mind 
will continue to resolve the universe into forms of motion, and 
fo accept such solution of phenomena as best aceords with 
observation, the intuitive or deductive mind will as naturally 
insist upon the necessity of looking behind effects or plie- 
nomena to their causes, which, though hidden from the outward 
sense, he feels and in a certain sense, Anows, must have a 
veritable existence somehow and somewhere in the depths of 
the unknown. All effects must have adequate causes; but 
the final or ultimate cause lies beyond the scope of our faculties, 


and probably always will. One thing is quite evident, namely: 


the further our inquiries are pushed in the direction of the 


2 the Sun, New York, Jan ary 8th, 1874 
VOL. VI.—NO. II 
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principle of causation, the more we are bewildered by the 
mystery in which it is involved, and impressed with the finite 
character of human faculties, as well as the narrowness of the 
bounds of actual knowledge. Mr. Buckle evidently felt the 
force of this truth when he wrote: “ We talk of the law of 
gravitation, and yet we know not what gravitation is; we talk 
of the conservation of force and the distribution of forces, and 
we know not what forces are; we talk in complacent ignorance 
of the atomic arrangement of matter, and we neither know 
what atoms are nor what matter is; we don’t even know if 
matter, in the ordinary sense of the word, can be said to exist; 
we have as yet only broken the first ground; we have but 
touched the crust and surface of things.”* 

In the domain of knowledge which most interests the 


reflective mind, we know in fact nothing except that we are a 


part of the great unknown, and sharers of a destiny which is 
unfathomable. 


Davip A. Gorton. 
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Arr. I[]].—Rvssta ann GERMANY IN THE Event oF A War. 


The Future War with Russia. By T. Von HAayMERLE, 
Lieut.-Colonel in the Austrian Service. 


Ntre ngth and Organ ization of the Russian Army. By 
Capt. Vincent. 
The Defences of Poland and the Western Frontier. 


Originally published in the St. Petersburg Bourse 
Gazette. 


Ir first impressions be the strongest, it must make a very 
marked difference in any foreigner’s estimate of Russia whether 
he happens To approach it by sea or by land. To the voyager 
up the Baltic, the bristling batteries and huge gray forts of 
Cronstadt, looming out stark and grim over the smooth waters 
of the Gulf of Finland, present a grand and imposing specta- 
cle; but the panorama offered to the far larger number who 
follow the track of the Konigsberg-Vilna railway, is widely 
different. As far as the German frontier town of Eydtkuhnen, 
the great plain, bare and sandy as it is, is enlivened by numerous 
villages and abundant traces of cultivation; but beyond the 
deep, narrow gorge through which the sullen Niemen struggles 
downward to the Baltic, lies one of the most cheerless and 
inhospitable regions in the world. Vast sombre pine-forests, 


viceless and lonely as an Egyptian sepulchre—fathomless bogs 


through which the black ooze bubbles up like pitch—unsightly 
“clearings,” defaced by the rotting stumps of felled trees, and 
the clumsy skeletons of half-built log huts, haunt the traveller 


to the very gates of Vilna. And when Vilna is past, come the 
dark moorlands of Lithuania, whose gray unending sameness 


hardly relieved by the occasional sight of a distant wagon, or 
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a sallow, flat-faced peasant in his sheepskin frock), weighs upon 
one like a nightmare; while the sole token of human life is a 
passing glimpse of some little cluster of tumble-down pigsties, 
called by courtesy a village, in which pigs, dogs, poultry, and 
human brutes, filthier than all, burrow together in noisome 
unity. Such a landseape, seen beneath the lowering skies of 
Spring, or through the driving mists of Autumn, is certainly 
anything but prepossessing; and the little wooden stations 
dotted over its boundless level—each with its white-lettered 
title in front, and its clock with three hands instead of two, so 
as to be w rong at once by local time and by St. Petersburg— 
intensify rather than relieve the surrounding desolation. 
Uninviting as it is, however, this dismal tract is second to 
none in historical importance. From the shores of Lake 
Peipus to the banks of the Vistula, every foot of this great 
battle eround ot the nations has been red with blood and 
black with fire. Ilere, in the sixteenth century, Ivan the 
Terrible, making good on many a hard-fought field his vow to 
“tight while his horse could leap, or his sword slash,” tore the 
Pskoff territory from Poland in his youth, only to lose it again in 
his old age. Here the Polish conquerors of Moscow, in 1612, 
swept onward to the crowning victory that prefaced their own 
destruction. THlere, a century later, Charles XII and his 
Swede triumphed for atime over the men whom (as Peter 
the Great prophetically said), “they were to beat into beating 
them in turn.” Ilere, in the davs of Frederick the Great, 
three Russian marshals in succession advaneed to “ annihilate 
Prussia,” and returned without having done so. Tlere Napo- 


leon’s dream of universal conquest ended in the unparalleled 


horrors of the fatal retreat from Moscow. And here. perhaps, 


shall one day he fought out that greater combat, between the 
young might of « xpanding Russia and the mature strength of 
federated Germany, which Count Von Moltke’s stern, gray, 
unfathomable eyes may have seen in the military map of 
Poland that was his Christmas gift, in 1871, from the Russian 
otticers at St. Petersburg. 

The possible chances of a conflict between the two empires, 


although seldom absent from the mind of either Government, 
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can at present be only guessed at, having never been fairly 
measured by actual experience. During the Seven Years’ 
War—the nearest approach yet made to such a conflict—Ger- 
many was represented only by the little kingdom of Prussia, 
while Russia’s colossal strength was supported by France on 
one side and Austria on the other, as well as by no inconsidera- 
ble portion of the Germanic body itself. On that occasion, 
the chances of war were pretty evenly balanced. Frederick 
the Great, victorious over the Russians at Zorndorf in 1758, 
was utterly defeated by them at Kunersdorf in the ensuing 
vear; while, toward the close of the great struggle, they tigured 
as his allies instead of his enemies. 

The union of the two States against Napoleon in 1813-14, 
and the strong influence exercised by the Czar Nicholas during 
the greater part of his reign, both at Berlin and at Vienna, put 
to flight, for the time being, all apprehension of danger from 
the side of Germany. It was not until the outbreak of the 
Crimean war that the doubful attitude of both Prussia and 
Austria revived Russia’s traditional nightmare, and drew from 
Nicholas the tremendous sareasm which history has immortal- 
ized: “Sobieski and I are the greatest fools of modern times, 
for we both saved Vienna!” * But Prince Gortschakoff’s 
diplomatic skill conciliated the House of Hapsburg, while the 
passing of the German crown to its present wearer cemented 
anew Russia’s friendship with that of Hohenzollern; and 
for the tirst ten years of Alexander IIs reign, Russia presented 
(ike England in 1679, or France in 1815), the curious specta- 
cle of a government closely allied with the very power which 
was the object of its subjects’ bitterest hatred. 

But the hereditary jealousy was only slumbering, and the 


events of 1866 and 1870 awoke it into fuller life than ever. 


The sudden appearance at her very gates of a first-class military 


power, before which Austria and France had melted like snow, 
Was an ominous portent in the eyes of Russia; and mingled 
with her alarm came a galling sense of having been tricked 


into holding Austria in check while Germany worked her will 


* Alluding to Sobieski’s defeat of the Turks before Vienna in 1683, and to 


Russia's overthrow of the Hungarian insurgents in 1849. 
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upon France, only to find her professed friend unexpectedly 
assuming the character of a possible and very formidable 
enemy. In the height of this excitement, an Austrian mili- 
tary critic of considerable note, brother of the present prime 
minister, published a treatise discussing, with a tHluency and a 
fulness of detail which showed that the idea was no new one, 
the question of a war between Austria and Russia, while 
assuming, as a matter of course, that Germany would at once 
side with the latter. 

The suggestion increased the prevalent disquiet to the verge 
of panic. The offieial press, indeed, made a few flourishes 
about native valor and native resources, while the patri- 
otic Moscow Gazette retorted Col. Haymerle’s challenge with 
the stinging bravado that * Russia, which had passed the Car- 
pathians as a friend in 184%, to save Austria from her own 
subjects, could pass them with equal ease as an enemy, to 
punish tha Hapsburgs for their ingratitude.” But this show 
of contidence was overwhelmingly belied by the feverish haste 
of the defensive preparations which were instantly set on foot 
in every part of the country; and the popular feeling was 
fairly enough expressed by the Bourse Gazette of St. Peters- 
burg, which, in a long and able article, pointed out the weakness 
of the frontier defences. It observed with pe rfect truth 
that the uselessness of small and scattered fortresses, like those 
which “defended” Podolia and Volhynia, had been amply 
proved DS the « Xperience of the Cireassian war, and still more 
decisively by the Franco-German campaign of S70; and that 
the satety of Russia depended upon the guarding of her 


_ 


western border by a chain of fortresses sufficiently strong and 


closely connected to serve both aus a base of supply and point 


Papper to the forces holding the line of the Vistula, and in 
case of need, as an effectual check to any invader—none of 
which conditions were fultilled by the existing system. 

The writer then proceeded to show that whereas the three 
Crermman fortresses of Memel, Lyek and Konigsberg had been 
welded into a formidable strategic triangle by connecting rail- 
ways,— Warsaw and its encireling strongholds had but one 


line of communication with the interior, and none whatever 
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with Kieff and the south-west border. He coneluded with a 
suggestion which, though not wholly new, was (to Russian ears 
at least) the most startling of all: 

“The weakness of Cronstadt being by this time sufficiently 
demonstrated, what remains for us to do is to transfer our 
system of defence from Cronstadt to St. Petersburg itself 
to surround the city with a ring of forts similar to those of 
Paris, strengthened by a network of canals—and, in a word, 
to provide against an attack upon the capital by land as well 
as by sea.” 

These sagacious counsels were not thrown away; for the 
possibility of a combined attack by Austria and Germany, with 
a force of 1,881,925 soldiers to Russia’s 1,177,841, had sutticient 
terrors for a nation whose overweening contidence in itself 
had been rudely shaken by the disasters of the Crimean war. 
The fortitication of St. Petersbure, indeed, was indetinitely 
postponed ; but the work of securing the western frontier went 
vigorously forward. The defences of the creat border fortress 
of Czenstochau, Russia’s sentinel at the gate of Austria, were 
repaired and strengthened. I[mportant additions were made 
to those of Ivangorod, which guards the.-western approach to 
Warsaw. Around the little Polish town of Novogeorgievsk 
grew up the vast intrenched camp of Modlin, planned by Gen. 
Todleben himself, and capable of containing 80,000 men, with 
all their stores and munitions of war. Farther to the rear, 
commanding with its powerful batteries and strong tte du pont 
the passage of the Upper Vistula and the junction of the four 
great roads to Vilna, Warsaw, Kiet? and Smolensk, stood the 
fortress of Brest-Litovsk, forming, with the three others above- 
mentioned, a kind of hollow square with Warsaw in the centre, 
somewhat after the fashion of the famous Austrian “(Quad- 
rilateral.” To the south, again, a formidable citadel, com- 
manding the great bridge over the Dnieper, Was erected upon 
the Lysava-Gora (Bald [ill at Kieff. Various fortitied posts 
were established along the Austro-Russian border, and strong 


garrisons planted in Jitomir, Kamenetz-Podolsk, and other 


important strategic points; while the completion of the railway 
from Brest-Litovsk to Berditchetf, on the Kieff-Odessa railway, 
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at last supplied the long-desired link between the two great 
systems of defence. 

While thus securing herself on land, Russia was likewise 
doing her best to strengthen her hold of the sea. The persistent 
efforts of Germany to create a powerful navy, and her manifest 
intention to hold the keys of the Baltie by fortifying Kiel and 
Wilhelmshaven, naturally alarmed those whom such a course 
would virtually place under arrest in their own dominions. 
As early as 1870, an able native critic had shown, by the dis- 
astrous experience of 1854, that while the principal Ger- 
man ports, Konigsberg, Dantzic, Stettin, Rostock, Liibeck, 
Hamburg, &c., were so placed as to be almost unassailable by 
sea, those of Russia, ¢. yg. Riga, Reval, Helsingfors, Viborg, 
were absolutely at the mercy of a hostile fleet. The remedy 
suggested was to make Viborg, or Helsingfors, into a strong 
naval port; and, by stationing an iron-clad squadron there, and 
another at Cronstadt, to place an enemy between two tires. 
Meanwhile the work of ship-building, arming and iron-plating 
proceeded apace. On the first of January, 1573, the total 
strength of the Russian navy was officially stated as follows: 


Baltic fleet (including the vessels still building), 136 ships ; 


Black Sea fleet, 31; flotilla on the Caspian, 2%; flotilla on the 
Sea of Aral, 5: Siberian flotilla, 32: the whole forming a 
total of 233 vessels, manned by 2,850 officers and 20,890 sea- 
men. The Baltie fleet alone numbered on its list 27 powerful 
iron-clads, of the following calibre: The Sebastopol, WAN) uns , 
the Petropayl and Pervenetz, 24; the Kreml, 18; the Ne Tron 
Menya (Touch-me-not), 17; the Prince Pojarski, Alexander 
Nevski, and General-Admiral, 8; the Lazareff and Greig, 6; 
the Tehitchagotf, Spiridoff,* Minin, Kreiser, Tcharodaika and 
Rusalka, 4; the Ouragan, Typhon, Smertch, Strailetz, Edino- 


roe, Brom hosetz, Latnik, Lava, Peroun., Veshtchoun and Kol- 
] 


qGoun, = 

Nor were all these preparations merely the offspring of a 
groundless panic. If Germany were really desirous of finding 
» and sank each 


+; well as vexation, at 
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a cause of quarrel, she had one ready to her hand, to which 
her leading journals were constantly and pointedly alluding. 
This was the long strip of coast extending from the Gulf of 
Finland to the mouth of the Niemen, popularly known as “the 
Baltic provinces.” Of its three divisions, Esthonia and Livo- 
nia had not been annexed by Russia till 1721, Courland as 
recently as 1795. Not specially fertile or prosperous, and 
containing only 2,000,000 inhabitants, this tract might well 
appear insignificant compared with the mighty bulk of the 
Muscovite Empire. But in Russia’s eyes it had a threefold 
value, as her chief avenue of communication with Europe, as 
the school of her few really efficient seamen, and as the birth- 
place of nearly all the great men who had adorned her history 
during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Ostermann, 
the famous chancellor of the Empire under the ezarinas 
Catharine I and Anna Ivanovna; Miinnich, whose Turkish 
victories made his very name a terror to the Sultan’s bravest 
generals ; his great rival Biron, who virtually governed Russia 
for several years; Benningsen, the bold strategist who foiled 
Napoleon himself in 1807; Nesselrode, one of Russia’s greatest 
diplomatists ; Todleben, her greatest military engineer,—all 
sprang from the Baltic seaboard. Nor were these its only 
claims to distinetion. It contained Riga, one of the chief 
ports, and Dorpat, one of the chief universities of the Empire. 
It perilous coast, abounding in shoals and sunken rocks, bred 
a race of hardy and skilful pilots, who disputed with their 
Finnish brethren the honor of being the best navigators in 
Russia. Finally, Russia’s loss of the Baltie seaboard, and her 
consequent relapse into the enforced seclusion from which she 
was rescued by Peter the Great, would be so overwhelmingly 
disastrous to her as to warrant her resisting while she had a 
man ora cartridge left. 

In strict justice, Germany had no claim whatever to the 
disputed territory, which, before its annexation, had belonged 
not to her but toSweden. Moreover, the local German element 
formed barely one-eighth of the whole population. But all 


the skill and energy, as well as most of the wealth of the 


district, were to be found in the ranks of this minority : and the 
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thought of its subjection to a “Slavonian despotism” was 
amply sufficient to stir the blood of a nation which had so 
recently torn Holstein from Denmark, and Alsace-Lorraine 
from France, for a precisely similar reason. Flying rumors, 
too, of the fearful sufferings of all three provinces during the 
great famine of 1869, and of the ezar’s intention to transfer 
the seat of their cherished Dorpat University to Polotsk or 
Vilna, added fuel to the flame. More than one influential 
Berlin journal habitually spoke of the Baltie provinces as “the 
East-German Duehies ;” and Russia’s own annexation of East 
Prussia during the Seven Years’ War, temporary as it was, 
offered an alarmingly suggestive precedent. 

These terrors were dissipated by the friendly meeting 
between the emperors of Austria, Germany and Russia, at 
Berlin, in August, 1872; but Russia’s military preparations, 
directed by her able and energetic minister of war, Gen. 
Dimitri Milutine, continued unabated. Her conquest of 
Khiva in IS75, though achieved over a toe incapable of any 
serious resistance, considerably enhanced her prestige, both in 


her own eves and those of her neighbors, by its admirable 


exactness of combination, and the ease with which it overcame 


the formidable obstacles opposed to it by the vast deserts of 
Central Asia. On the first of January, IS74. the great scheme 
of military reorganization, which had been sketched and 
approved in IS70, came into force, making every Russian, 
between twenty and forty vears of age, liable to military 
service, and raising the war strength of the tield army toa total 
of 20.730 officers (exclusive of 330 venerals) and S14,398 men. 
The new system Was speedily put to the proof, and the Turkish 
campaign of IS77-S, although by no means without its share 
of mistakes and disasters, culminated in a triamph which con 
trasted brilliantly with the vloomy record of L853. 

LB it with this new suecess came a new peril, The soldiers 
who returned trom Bulgaria brought with them certain trouble- 
some ideas about popular freedom, representative government, 
and a nonarehy based on constitutional principles instead of 
irresponsible autocracy. Nihilism, already rampant in the 


great towns of the empire, began to permeate that very army 
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which had once been the strongest instrument of its repression. 
As late as September, S72, the St. Petersburg Golos | Voice), 
commenting upon the Belfast riots, had justly observed that 
“in Russia, the political incendiaries who are elsewhere objects 
of terror excite only laughter and contempt.” But the true 
cause of this immunity lay in the difficulty of forming a com- 
plete revolutionary organization among a people so widely 
scattered, that only tive cities in the whole extent of European 
Russia, viz.: St. Petersburg, Moscow, Kietf, Warsaw and 
Odessa, have a population of more than 100,000, | The quarter- 
ing of a powerful COP ps @armee in or near each of these 
tive centres, was a_sutticient guaranty for the maintenance 
of order, so long as the soldiers themselves remained true. 
But now even they are imbibing the poison of disaffection, the 
spread of which is facilitated by that concentration of numbers 
which was formerly the surest of official weapons against it. 
What the tinal result of this strange propagandism may be, it 
would at present be rash even to conjecture ; but it undoubt- 
edly bodes evil to Russian centralization when its chiefs can 
find no answer to the famous query of Juvenal: 


** At quis custodiet ipsos 


isto le sf 


In order to complete this necessarily brief and hasty survey 


of a very important question, it remains for us to cast a glance 
at the relative excellence of the two armies by which that ues- 
tion must sooner or later be decided. 

Since its crowning triumph in 1870, the history, numbers, 
discipline, structure, and leading characteristics of the German 
army have been discussed so often and so fully, that a mere 
passing allusion to them will suffice for our present purpose. 
[ts system may be defined as that of Frederick the Great 
vivified, retaining all the mathematical precision of the old 
school, while substituting for its lifeless rigidity that living 
and intelligent esprit de corps which makes the commonest 
soldier as directly interested in the result of a battle or a cam- 
paign as the comimander-in-chief himself. The skill shown 
by the German leaders in handling large masses of troops in 


an enemy's country (always the hardest test of a modern 
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tactician), the admirable organization of the artillery and trans- 
port service, the physical strength and robustness of the men 
themselves, and, above all, the perfect sympathy between the 
commanders and the commanded, have justly made the army 
which fought at Sadowa and Sedan the admiration of all 
Europe. Still, it would be hazardous to predict for it, as so 
many patriotic Germans have contidently done, certain victory 
in any conflict whatever. The conditions have changed since the 
Black Eagle waved over conquered Paris. Several of the 
heroes of IS70, and not a few of the veterans whom they led 
great chief, 
Count Von Moltke, must, in the natural course of events, 


to victory, have already passed away. Their 


follow them ere long. The subtle contagion of Socialism, which 
is to Germany what Nihilism is to Russia, is fast spreading 
from the Rhine to the Vistula the anti-Bismarckian heresy 
that a freeman’s life and property belong not to his sod-disant 
masters, but to himself. Moreover, the recollection of past 
triumphs is already begetting that overweening confidence of 
victory which is the surest forerunner of defeat. But although 
Germany may not be an invincible opponent, she is at least (as 
Russia’s manifest terror of her sufticiently proves), an undenia- 
bly formidable one. 

At the first glance, indeed, Russia herself might well 
appear to be equally redoubtable. She possesses in her Cos- 
sacks an unlimited supply of the finest irregular cavalry in the 
world. ler artillery, even as long ago as the opening of the 
century, received the warm commendation of Napoleon him- 
self. In point of mere numbers, her army, on its present foot- 
ine, is little if at all inferior to that of her prospective antavo- 
nist, ana composed of men who, habituated from childhood 
to privations and hardships which would be simply intolerable 
to other races, can endure heat and eold, thirst and hunger, 
fatigue, pain and sickness, as bravely as the soldiers of Wash 
ington or of Ilavelock. Nor is the Russian peasant conscript 
without a moral as well as physical superiority in certain points, 
to the more dashing tighters of the south. Born with the instinet 
of implicit obedience, he has no instinet of mutiny: naturally 


stolid and unimpressible, he is equally impervious to panie. 
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Sut these great advantages are more than counterbalanced 
by corresponding defects. Both the transport-service and the 
field hospitals, though greatly improved during the last few 
years, are still flagrantly defective in many points, as the 
recent war has abundantly shown. The shortcomings of the 
commissariat have been made glaringly manifest in every 
campaign from 1826 downward. The men themselves, with 
all their marvellous endurance, have not that solid strength of 
muscle which is so invaluable in close combat. Drawn chiefly 
from the habitually underfed peasantry, Russian recruits carry 
into the ranks the ill effects of their former privations. Even 
the soldiers of the Imperial Guard, despite their fine stature 
and imposing aspect, would at once be pronounced by an 
experienced eye * weedy ” and ill-compacted. Moreover, the 
utter want of education among the Russian rank and file (of 
whom barely eleven per cent. can either read or write) combines 
with their natural gregariousness to make them act wholly by 
mass, relving exclusively upon the directions of their officers, 
and having no more volition of their own than the rifles which 
they carry. The consequence is, that when either the inevi- 
table disorder of a hard-fought battle-field, or an unusually 
heavy loss of officers (such as that of Borodino or the Alma) 
leaves a body of Russian soldiers to their own guidance, the 
latter, instead of displaying the promptness and fertility of 
resource so often shown in similar circumstances by the 
(rermans of IS70, instantly become as useless and helpless as 
the fragments of a broken glass. 

Nor is even this all. The Russian cavalry, with the exception 
of the Cossacks already mentioned, is the weakest point of 
the service, as was abundantly shown at Balaklava, where the 
utter defeat of the Russian heavy brigade by a mere handful of 
Scots Greys and Enniskilleners, proved the inability of even 


the ezar’s best cavalry to stand a charge from the hard-hitting 


sahry UPS of western Europe. This defect. indeed, is of com- 
paratively littke moment in an age when the formidable im- 
provement in arms of precision has made the decisive use of 
the cavalry arm on a grand seale—such as the famous charge 
of Seidlitz at Zorndorf in 1758, or that of Murat at Eylan in 
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1807—absolutely impossible. Sut other and more serious 
faults remain to be mentioned. The distance between officers 
and men is far more strongly marked, and their mutual relations 
are far less cordial, than in the armies of France and Germany. 
Many of the officers themselves are grievously wanting in 
experience, and wholly untitted to deal with any great 
emergency. Others, again, although veterans as far as mere 
service goes, have been trained chietly in the semi-barbarous 
wars of Central Asia, which, by accustoming those engaged in 
them to see their enemies fly before them at the first onset, are 
the worst possible preparation for the more serious conflicts 
of civilized warfare. 

But the crowning drawback of the Russian army at the 
present is that which has been its bane from first to last—an 
utter lack of skilful commanders. The bitter metaphor of 
“lions led by asses,” so fitly applied to the English troops in 
the Crimea, might with equal justice be transferred to their 
opponents. The number of native Russians who have dis- 
plaved such strategic ability as Frederick the Great or Napoleon 
would have commended, may be reckoned upon the tingers of 
one hand. Peter the Great, who showed the skill and coolness 
of a veteran leader at Poltava in 170%, committed blunders 
only worthy of a raw recruit on the Pruth a few years later. 
Romantzoff’s crowning triumph (that of the Kaghoul in 1770), 
was won over an undisciplined rabble of Turks and Tartars, 
already demoralized by panic. Suvoroff himself—beyond all 
question the greatest soldier whom Russia has yet produced— 
although victorious in Turkey and Poland, and not less so, for 
a time, against the French in [taly, was shivered like glass in 
his first encounter with Massena. Kamenskoi, who com- 
manded against Napoleon in 1807, failed at the very moment 


when tailure was most disastrous. Kutuzoff lived to forfeit, 


by the defeats ot Austerlitz and Borodino, the brilliant repu- 


tation won by his previous triumphs. The elder Prince Gort- 
schakoff, though he displayed the talents of a great general in 
the fatal campaign of 1853, was so hampered by want of 
supplies and by the contradictory orders of his master as to 
achieve no success worth naming. Count Mouravieft, though 
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immortalized by his capture of Kars in 1855, has been justly 


censured for his reckless waste of life in the coup-de-main 
assault which he hazarded, before resorting to the surer method 
of blockade; and had any vigorous attempt been made to raise 
the siege, his final defeat would have been a certainty. 

The same moral is written upon every page of the record 
of 1877-8. It would be difticult to name a Russian general 
who displayed any military genius in that campaign, except 
the gallant young Skobeleff. But his brilliant success at 
Loftcha, Green Hills and Shenovo, together with the happy 
union of judgment and daring by which he half retrieved the 
errors of his superiors before Plevna, only made the incapacity 
of the latter more glaringly conspicuous. The headstrong 
rashness of Prince Schakoffskoi, and the ill-timed sluggishness 
of Baron Krudener, brought upon Russia the heaviest disaster of 
the war. Schilder-Schuldner again and again transgressed the 
most ordinary and obvious military maxims. Zimmermann 
merely helped his colleagues to do nothing. Loris-Mellikoff, 
the Russian generalissimo in Armenia, threw away by his 
own folly the victory which was just within his grasp, and 
had to begin his whole campaign anew just when he ought to 
have been ending it. Even Gourko, with all his wonderful 
successes, was merely a brilliant raider, whose reckless daring 
more than once came within a hair’s breadth of causing serious 
misfortune. In a word, the final triumph of February, 1878, 
was achieved not so much by the agency of the Russian leaders, 
as in spite of them. 

Such being the case, it can hardly be thought a surprising 
fact—though a very galling one to Russia—that her greatest 
military triumphs should have been uniformly achieved under 
the command of foreigners. Miinnich, the terror of Turkey 
in the reign of the ezarina Elizabeth, came from the German 
provinces of the Baltic. Fermor, whose successful invasion of 
Prussia in 1758 was arrested only by Frederick the Great’s 
iagniticent counter-sstroke at Zorndorf, was an Englishman, 
Several of Suvoroff’s best officers were volunteers from France, 
britain and the Rhineland. Benningsen, who checked Napo 


eon himself in 1807, was a Livonian. Barclay de Tolly, who 
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held at bay for more than a month the great invasion of 
1812, was a Hanoverian. In 1814, the Russians advanced 
upon Paris under the leadership of Prince Schwartzenberg, 
an Austrian, and of Wittgenstein, a North-German. In the 
storming of Montmartre, which sealed the fate of the capital 
itself, they were led by a general of French descent, Count 
Langeron. Diebitsch, the conqueror of Turkey in 1829; 
Paskeviteh, the captor ot Erivan: Todleben, the defender of 
Sebastopol ; Kaufmann, the subjugator of Central Asia, were all 
men of foreign blood. 

During the late Russo-Turkish war, this unpleasant fact 
was even more glaringly manifest. Gen. Gourko, the hero of 
the first passage of the Balkan, was a Lithuanian Cossack. 
Prinee Mirski, his colleague, and Gen. Nepokoitchitski, the 
chief of the imperial staff, were men of Polish descent. Gen. 
Tergukassoff, who alone of the Russian leaders in Asia showed 
ans milit iry talent, Was an Armenian, as Was also his superior, 
Li ris Me llikoff. General Oklobschio, the besieger ot Batoum, 
was a Montenegrin, Prince Tceherkasski a Tartar, and General 
Heimann (whose victory over Mukhtar Pasha at Aladja-Dagh 
virtually ended the Armenian campaign) a German. In facet, 
the proportion of foreign officers on the Russian side was 
nearly, if not quite, as large as upon that of the Turks. 

Let us now, in order to form a clearer idea of the relative 
fighting power of Germany and Russia, suppose war to have 
been actually declared, and the two armies to be already in the 
tield. The probabilities are that in such a case Russia would 
content herself with waging a purely defensive warfare, and 
not hazard so bold a step as the actual invasion of Germany, 
vhich would leave in her own rear, instead of in that of her 
enemy, the endless swamps and bare moorlands of Poland, 
thus transferring to herself the calamities which she inflicted 
upon her French assailants in 1812. The offensive being thus 


left to Germany, the latter would probably assume it by 


availing herself of the overlapping position of East Prussia to 


get in the rear of the Polish Quadrilateral, and throw her 
troops upon its communications with the interior of Russia. 


This might be done by concentrating a large force upon the 
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Konigsh re-Eydtkulinen railway, crossing’ the Niemen = at 
Wierzbolow, and seizing Kovno, which might then be made 
the base of an advance upon the great central point of Vilna 
(the chief town of northern Poland, and Napoleon's first 
object in IS12), lying barely ninety miles from the border. Its 
capture would at once deprive Russia of the control of the 
great trunk line from St. Petersburg to Warsaw, as well as 
that connecting the Baltic port of Libau with Minsk and the 
interior. The success of this movement would depend a good 
deal upon the possibility of securing the coédperation of a 
coasting fleet, as Wellington did when advancing through 
northern Spain in 1813, and Diebitsch while traversing Bul- 
varia in 1820. The statisties of the Russian Baltie fleet for 
IS73, as already given, represent its existing strength fairly 
enough, with the addition of one cuirassed frigate and four 
single turreted monitors. 

To oppose these Germany has a total strength of 70 ships 
and 401 guns, thus distributed: iron-clads—7 frigates, 3 cor- 
vettes, 2 thoating batteries, D eunboats, with 117 guns ; uh- 
armored vessels— 1 1 frigates, 7 corvettes, 5 despatch boats, | 
artillery-ship, 2 st am-yachts, 12 gunboats, 11 torpedo-vessels, 
? transport-steamers—the list being completed by + sailing- 


vessels, viz.: 1 frigate and 3 brigs. This, as may be seen, is 


mly about one-half the strength of the Russian squadron ; 


bhut,on the other hand, the best seamen of the latter are chietly 
Finns or Livonians, in whose loyalty the Government has as 
little faith as Austria in that of the Dalmatians. It is probable 
that Russia’s chief source of contidence in this quarter lies in 
her secret hope of a future alliance with France ; and certainly, 
were the Cronstadt fleet supplemented by that which block- 
aded the North-German ports in 1870, Germany's power to 
hold her own in the Baltic would be severely tested. 

But there is another mode of attack within Germany’s 
reach, which would be quite as easy of accomplishment, and 
beyond all question as fatal to Russia when accomplished, as 
even the capture of Vilna itself. This is to make a sudden 
lash upon Warsaw, the meeting-point of all the principal 
north-western railways, the seizure of which would have the 


r 
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same effect upon the whole district as the severing of the 
spinal column upon a human body. By what inconceivable 
folly Russia ean have been led to seleet such a place for her 
Polish railway centre, it is difficult to imagine. In Summer, 
with the dark-red battlements of her stately citadel looking 
down upon the sea of many-colored houses below, and her 
green waving woods outspread for miles along the broad, 
smooth, shining curves of the Vistula, Warsaw would charm 
the eye of an artist ; but that of a soldier would not be equally 
satistied. A perfectly open and undefended city, she has 
nevertheless been chosen as the centre of the railroads upon 
which «ke pe ids the very existence of the great fortresses that 
euard the frontier : and hence she has likewise been selected 
as the tirst and most obvious point of attack, by every foreign 
eritie who for years past has written upon the question of a 
possible invasion of Russia. An able Russian writer lately 
advocated the substitution of the impregnable stronghold otf 
Modlin for unprotected Warsaw, as the railway centre of the 
north-west : but in Russia, as in some other countries of far 
more advaneed civilization, talking of such things appears to 
be the recognized substitute for doing them. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that such a campaign 
would be the mere * military promenade” which so many 
Grerman officers of more patriotism than judgment are pleased 
to consider it. There can be no doubt that the Russians 
would make a desperate resistance; and they would tind a 
powerful ally in the nature of the country itself. As may be 
guessed from the description already given of it, Poland is of 
all European regions the most trying toa scientitie commander. 
Napoleon himself, with all his wonderful power of combi- 
nation, found his usual thunderbolt strategy impossible in a 


country where his soldiers were constantly sticking fast in 


knee-deep mud, or losing their way amid trackless pine- 


forests. Moreover, these difficulties were then, as now, aug- 
mented a hundred-fold by the utter want of both food and 
forage. Any army which should attempt to “live upon the 
resources ” of this dismal tract, would starve within a week. 


The campaign of 1507, although fought out upon the extreme 
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border of Russia, at no great distance from the French 
magazines, more than once straitened the invading force very 
severely ; while in the ere at advance of 1812, the hunger 
which greeted the assailants at the very outset soon deepened 
into absolute starvation. The march through Lithuania to 
Smolensk (which was itself only the * half-way house” to 
Moscow) consumed one-fourth of the native French and one 
half of the allies, the aggregate loss reaching the fearful total 
of 200,000 men in less than seven weeks ! * 
Under such cireumstaneces, and with her own terrible 
experience in 1853-4 to remind her of the inevitable fate of an 
rmy which atte npts to operate at a distance from its base of 
ply, Russia might well count herself secure, but for the 


one fatal drawback which still remains to be mentioned. <A 


ago, | Austrian journal published the startling 


*s 339 eenerals, re. per nt. 
t. Germans! This exaggeration, 
formidable truth, 
nen who ofticer Russia’s 
best sailors who man her fleets, are of 
nan or semi-German blood.+ and on that account regarded 
the native ock with a rooted distrust that d ‘stroyvs at once 
mutual contidenece between the leaders and the led 

ssential of successful warfare. 
“man fe ling, : Itho veh doubtless intensi 
formidable CoO isolidatio 7) the Teutonie race 
present generation has witnessed, is no sudden and 
prejudice. On the contrary, it dates back to the 
time of Russia’s first intercourse wit er western neighbors. 
From Peter the Great downward, t] uccessive rulers of the 
Muscovite empire, pursuing the wor civilization which he 
In allusion t | rsal city, the ! h soldiers were wont to say 
| ‘* Khleba (bread) Niema 
leon himself once 
inning to mur- 
everal voices 
nperor. A 


vith their stock 


** Few German 
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had commenced, habitually called in men from beyond the 
Niemen to discharge the duties which their own countrymen 
were too dull or too bigoted to perform. To such a height was 
this system carried, that Marshal Suvoroff, when asked by 


Catharine I] how she could repay his services in putting down 


the Polish rebellion, answered with his wonted rough-hewn 
sarcasm, * Mother Katrina, make me a German!” 

As a matter of course, popular enmity was strongly directed 
against these intrusive foreigners, who sat in the high places 
and ate up the bread of the “ orthodox nation.” During the 
earlier years of Nicolas’ reign, more than one German ofticial 
was cruelly murdered in the wilder provinces of the east. 
Popular literature, reflecting popular feeling as usual, made 
the German what the Tartar had once been—the villain of 
every national legend, and the butt of every village song. In 
the (Cossach Tales of Nicholas Gogol, unquestionably the 
greatest descriptive writer whom [Russia has produced during 
the present century, this ingrained antipathy takes a very 
curious form. A> pious Cossack, while wandering alone on 
the outskirts of his native village upon Christmas-eve, is 
suddenly aceosted ly the Evil One in person, who endeavors 
to persuade him into the commission of a great crime. The 
Russian stands his ground like a man, and bids the foul tiend 
begone ; but the latter only becomes more and more persistent, 
till the Cossack indignantly calls him * an accursed German ” 

at which overwhelming insult the demon instantly flies away 
in disgust ! 

Many optimists are fond of asserting that this universal 
jealousy is merely a relic of ancient barbarism, fast disappear- 
ing before the advance of civilization. But this rose colored 
theory is hardly borne out by existing facts. Even if the 
famous * Kalisch quarrel” of last January, between the Ger- 
man and Russian officers stationed on the frontier, be a news- 
paper myth, tokens of the same feeling are neither few nor 
slight in the Russia of the present day. No longer ago than 
in ISTO, when the news of the fall of Paris reached Moscow, 
German workmen were mobbed in the streets in broad day- 
light, and German students made the objects of a patriotic 
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demonstration to which the most vigorous college “ hazing” 
would have been as nothing. Similar excesses have more 
than once occurred in St. Petersburg; while in the great man- 
ufacturing towns of the Volga, where the German element is 
strong, the quarrels of the two races have several times 
assumed a very serious character. Even the Russian word 
for “* German ” (“ Nyemetz,” or dumb man) contains a covert 
insult, as implying one who cannot speak Russian, and who is, 
therefore, to be contemned and scouted by every true Musco- 
vite. What the Russian Government itself thinks upon this 
question, a single example will suffice to show. During the 
“invasion panic” of 1871, it was accidentally discovered that 
a large proportion of the engine-drivers, brakemen, ete., em- 
ployed on the frontier railways were Germans. By the 
admission of the Russians themselves, these men were faithful 
and valuable servants. They were always ready to do their 
duty,and to do it well. Nothing could be alleged against 
them.save the bare fact of their German blood. But that one 
fact was quite sufficient. The Cabinet of St. Petersburg 
instantly sent orders to dismiss every lian of them, and to 
supply their place with native Russians. 

Could this summary expedient be employed in every ease 
of the kind, evel Russia’s jealousy might perhaps be appeased 
at last. But the safety of an army upon which the fate of the 
euipire itself may depend, is not to be hazarded as lightly as 
that of a few passenger-cars 4 and it is easier to replace a 
brakeman than a commander-in-chief. Indeed,the * supersed- 
ing” experiment has already been tried, with results which 
Russia will long remember. In the great crisis of 1812, her 
best general was a Ilanoverian named Barclay de Tolly. Ie 
had checked Napoleon’s first invasion in L807, and was vigor- 
ously opposing his second. It might well have been supposed 
that the veteran’s unquestioned loyalty, together with the skill 
and valor of which he had given such abundant proof, would 
have palliated, even if they could not wholly condone, the 
crime of having been born in Germany. But not so thought 


} 
t 


the Russians. They clamored for his removal, and they 


obtained their wish. The gallant German was superseded by 
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the aged and imbecile Kutuzotf, and the result was the defeat 
of Borodino and the fall of Moscow.* 

It is true that all these suspicions and jealousies are utterly 
groundless, No sane man can suppose that the ezar’s German 
officers, whatever their secret sympathies may be, will actually 
desert their colors in a body, the moment the Bleck Eagle of 


Germany is seen fluttering on Russian soil. But the effects 


of the popular prejudice against them may be almost as fatal 


to Russia as if they had done so, Let us suppose the German 
leader of a Russian frontier corps unsuccessful in his first 


operations against the invader. What follows’ The ery of 


\ is Instantly raised walnst him he loses all control 
nd is superseded, or perhaps even murdered by 
oldiers Another Russo-German commander, re 
among his prisoners a relative or personal friend of 
his own, treats him with kindness, and dismisses him on 
parole. Ile is at once accused of secret Communication with 
the enemy, and all is lost. 
hese are no imaginary cases. After the defeat of Dresden, 
IS153, the quarrels of the Russian and German officers, and 
their mutual accusations of treachery, came within a hair's 
breadth of dissolving the great league which finally overthrew 
Napoleon. In Is814, the gallant Wittgenstein, one of the 
bravest and most skilful of the allied commanders, found all 
lis etlorts me utralize d, in hiore than one Hlomenlous crisis, by 
his unpopularity, as a German, with his Russian troops. What 
has iT ppened once hay happen again t and Russia’: ¢Con- 
sciousness of this facet is one of her strongest, though most 
studiously concealed, reasons for endeavoring to avoid = a 


rupture with (rermany. 


Nore. The i Polish rising avainst Russia " pon whieh 


many German theorists reckon so contidently in the event of 


* Barklai de Tolli i Kutuzoff 
KF’ dvaynadtzatom godu morozili Frantzuz 
(Barclay de Tolly and Kutuzoff 
In the year '12 froze the French.) 
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an invasion, is a somewhat hypothetical contingency at best ; 
for the common people are far better off under the ezar’s rule 
than they formerly were under the grinding tyranny of their 
own * Panovée ” (nobles), and the insurrection of 1863, so far 
from being a “ popular” movement, was the exclusive work 
of the students, the priesthood, and the nobility. But the 
climate and natural conditions of the country itself, which are 
Russia’s salvation in one way, are formidably adverse to her in 


nother In the summer of 1855, when the doubtful attitude 


of Austria necessitated a strong concentration of force in the 


unWholesome basin of the Vistula, the Russians lost 30,000 
men (some authorities say 50,000) without tiring a shot: and 
should Russia’s apprehensions of Germany demand a renewal 


precaution, the same catastrophe may very possibly 


4 


at itse] on a tar more « xtended scale, 


Davip Ker. 
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Arr. 1V.—Tue Scorrisu Poets. 


The SONS ot S wtland, Aner nt and Mod. rs. ya vols. 
By Avian Cunnincuam. London: 1825. 

The Neottish Minstrel. The songs of Scotland, sub- 
to Burns, with Memoirs of the Poets. By 


LL.D... F.S.A. Scot. New 


sequent 
Rev. Cuarres Roger 


Poets. By the Society of Ancient 


London: 1821. 


M: prerson are 


i] rorgery of the « ivhte¢ nth century, 
the national tr land extend far back in thr misty 
past. W hotever th wms of Ossia Tsty be, whether the 
f the third century and_ translated 


production ol i bard Ol 
Macpli rsonh, Or lie rely compile d by 


im from fragmentary legends and oral traditions, with original 


from the Erse or Gaelic by 


Passapes inserted whe rt thir connection seemed broken, and 


those passages struek out which might offend a more modern 


taste, softening the mode of expression—in short, con- 


structing a work of great beauty from the choicest materials 


of t] past, guided by th enlightenment of the present, 
these poems are a remarkable work ; remarkable, if the pro 


duction of a race repre sented as being at that time mere 


barbarians, or as one that was able to resuscitate the past so 
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effectually as to raise the ghost of fifteen centuries, and to 
succeed in passing it off as a living reality. 

Nevertheless, if the /?oems of Ossian be the property of 
the eighteenth century, long before the days of Bruce did the 
bards of Seotland string their harps and chant their lays; and 
though the verse was irregular, the rhyme seldom true, and often 
harsh and unmusieal, they were rich with the imagery of a 
people who appealed directly to nature for inspjration. None 
of these songs have reached us exactly as they were sung in 
the days of Bruce; none have escaped the curtailing and 
addition incident to oral repetition during 80 long a period. 

‘rom the time of James the First of Scotland, however, the 
lyrics have been telerably well preserved. To that monarch, 


Scotland owes her “ first serious and purely imaginative poem, 


The Kings Quacr, and her earliest truly comic, humorous 
and homely poem, /’eh/istothe Play. * * * Jlis poetry 


has never been praised so highly as it deserves. — It has a modesty 


and delicacy unknown among the elder worthies of English 
verse. The loss of his lvrics, if they were conceived with 
equal spirit, and exeeuted with equal happiness of language 
and sense of nature, is a loss which we may well deplore.” 
Poetry and philosophy formed the only solace of the royal 
captive during his weary confinement of eighteen years. The 
Knglish monarchs are said to have afforded him the best of 
masters possible in all the arts and sciences, and he is believed 
to have been proticient in every branch of polite literature. 
The King’s (Quair (quar, quire, or book, from cahier) 
relates a supposed conference between the author and a 
personification of philosophy who is seeking to reconcile him 
to a life of persecution, poverty, and exile. Listen to his 
plaintive cry 


* Ouhare 
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rd, the beste, the fisch eke 1 
They lyve in fredome, ev 
And La man, an 
Quhat sall I 


Pebhlis to thi Play, on the contrary, is a poem full of 
rustic festivity and mirth, with the peasants singing songs 
and dancing to the merry tunes of the bag-pipe. 


Although James | is dione the earliest of Seottish poets 


whom we have any detinite information, there are poets 


Whose very existence is now shrouded in obscurity, 

ni some traditional accounts have come down to us. 

is Thomas the Rhymer, or Thomas Ol Kreil 

doune, i ealled the father of Scottish poetry, and is 

supposed to have been born about. the end of the twelfth 

century. Little is known of him, except that he was the 

vuthor of the romanee of N/r 7% ists ite Sir Walter Scott 

says that it is the * first classical English romance, although 
written in part of what is now called Scotland.” 

John Barbour’s cActés and Lite of that most Victorious 
Conqueror, Rohert Bruce. Ning or Svotland, ete... a metrieal 
history of that time and second only in antiquity to vr 
Tristi m, is still in reat favor with the peasantry of Scotland. 
It is a poetical account of Scottish heroes, and gives an exeel- 
lent re pres ntation of the Miahhers, habits, and fe lings of the 
peopl of that time, interweaving the whole into a vreat 
national poem. There was, also, Andrew Wyntoun who 
lived somewhere in the fourteenth century, and wrote an 
Oryqyndle Cronyghd of Scotland, which is also valuable for 
its delineation of ancient manners, and as a repository of his- 
torical anecdotes, also as a specimen of what constituted 
literary exeellence many centuries since. Although Wyn 
toun’s genius is placed lower than that of Barbour, the same 
erities allow him an oceasional animation of sty le, a purity ot 
language, and an easiness of versification—that is, the time 
being taken into consideration. As these two stanzas of a little 
elegiae song on the death of King Alexander III are said to 


be one of the oldest relics of Scottish song, we give them: 
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‘ Quhen Alysandyr oure Kyng wes dede, 


Dat Scotland led* in luwet and le, 
Away wes sons of ale and brede, 


Of wyne and wax, of gamyn and gle 


‘ Oure gold wes changyed in-to lede, 
t, borne in-to Virgynyte, 
Thi 


Dat stad is in perplexyt 


There are many old Seottish poets whom, for walt of 


space, we can barely mention. Gavin Douglas, born in the 


fifteenth century, was the first to render a poetical version of 
the classies into Britain : he wrote two other poems, both of 
allegorical character, Yhe Palace of Tlonour, and Ning 
Hurt. There was William Darbar, of the same century, who 
wrote The Thistle and Lleose, celebrating the marriage 
Margaret Tudor of England with James IV of Seotland; 
Ilenry the Minstrel, who sung of Ye Actis and Deidis of 
ye [luster and Vadzand Champroun Shy William Wallace. 
which shares in favor with the Brace of Barbour. Also, Sir 
David Lindsay, whose pupil was James V; the Earl of Stirling, 


oT 


who wrote a number of tragedies ; William Drummond (1585) 
a poet ot considerable excell nee, W hose verses are harmonious 
and tlowing. 

James V of Seotland indulged in a strain of versification 
more sprightly in character than that of his royal ancestor 
James I, although both of them have been credited with the 
authorship of Christ's Airk on the Green, an admirable 
delineation of rustic life. The ly rics of the later James are 
overtlowing with humor and gaiety. They are indigenous ; 
there is no borrowing from Classic lore, and they are thought 
for the most part to have been the poetic recital of some of 
his own intrigues and midnight adventures. The freedom of 
style in which they are written precludes the citation of any 
save The Gaberlunyie-man, Which is considered one of his best 
ballads, and shows his ability to portray rustic characters and 
households. 
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‘* The pawky auld carle came o’er the lee, 
Wi’ many good e’ens and days to me, 


Saying, Goodwife, for your courtesie, 


Will you lodge a silly poor man ? 


The night was cauld, the cark 
And down a 
My dau 


was wat, 
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Some rade upo’ horse, some ran afit, 
The wife was wud, and out o’ her wit, 
She could na gang, nor yet cou’d she 
But she curs’d ay, and she 
*‘ Meantime, far "hind out o’er the 
Fu’ snug in a glen, where nane cou’d 
The twa with kindly sport and glee, 


Cut frae a new cheese a whang ; 
} 


The priving was good, it pleas’d them baith, 

To lo’e her far ay, he gae her his aith, 

Quo’ she, to leave thee I will be laith, 

My winsome Gaberlunyie-man.” etc. 
The antithesis of James the Fifth was Alexander Scott, 
whose verses were gay and light, but displayed little vigor and 
were devoid of passion. Ile was nearer akin to the English 
classical poets than the Scottish poets of his time. Iis verses 
were musical and pleasing and the numbers flowing, but his 
representations of domestic life and ardent love, compared to 
those of James, 


‘Are as moonlight unto sunlight.” 


There are many old ballads that have somewhat escaped 


the destructive hand of time, of unmistakable antiquity. 
Many of these are commemorative of Scotland’s old heroes, 
and some are of a more plaintive nature. Gude Wallace, 
as We give it here, has been a little modernized, although the 
most of it is very old: 


A lady sat by the greenwood side, 
And sore she sighed, and thus she 
O, where art thou now, gude Wallace 
O, wight Wallace, ye tarry lang! 
Gude Wallace took off his bright steel 
And dropt his mantle aneath his knee 
What tidings, what tidings, fair lady, he 


And who rules in the low countree ? 


‘In yon hostel house are fifteen knights. 
Thus to gude Wallace that lady sang, 
And they have ta’en him, black Douglas; 
Their meanest word is head and hang. 
Gude Wallace put on his bright steel cap. 
And his brown sword in hand took he; 
Now will I down to yon hostel house, 


Those fifteen southren knights to see. 
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I'll win broad 1s, aid one proud knight, 
O’er ii a hawk would fail to flee: 


1 lady’s love, 


Wall ce hal 
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I'd rather walk midst southren blood 
Wet footed on the lily lea, 
Than call the King of England lord, 


With all the gold he can give to me 


Among the old Seottish poets whose songs are still favor 
ites with the people are Montgomery, Sir Robert Ayton 
(secretary to the Scottish queens Mary and Anne), and 
lrancis Semple. Montgomery Was hot a particular favorite 
along the peasantry, notwithstanding the sweetness and 
liquidness of his lyrics. He drew deeper from learning’s well 
than from the sweet spring of nature. He sought to embellish 
his compositions with classical allusions and by the intro- 
duction of Greek mythology. Ilis choice of language was un- 
usually felicitous for his time, and his English exceedingly 
pure. In order, however, to write in a courtly and polished 
stvle, he sacrificed his power to use his native language in a 
manner at once graceful and dignitied, whereby he might 
have won the enthusiastic admiration of his countrymen. The 
following, Montgomery s Matehl NS Margar £. is from his 
pen: 


rare, 


Montgomery’s matchless Margaret 


‘ Her better nature far excel 
Iler noble birth and royal blood ; 
rest where all are fair, and full 


Of native gifts and graces good— 
The wit and wale of womanhood, 
Mair’ sweet than roses newly wet 


With thrice distilled dews—I wooed, 


But won not matchless Margaret.”’ etc. 
Sir Robert Ayton owes his reputation to his Song to a 
forsaken Mistress, which Cunningham terms “one of the 
sweetest and happiest of our early compositions.” Francis 


Semple is said to have been the author of two very popular 


Songs, Maaqqie Laude re and Nhe TOS and loot Vii “di. 
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There is a quaint humor displayed in the former, although 
pra 

neither of them would be consider d exactly decorous in these 

days. Barbara Allan, a very old and popular ballad, and 


crooned by many an old Scottish nurse when far from her 


have belonged to this period. 
Allan, however, does not depend 


native shore, is thought to 


Barhara 


upon native 
celebrity, but is sung in many a foreign drawing-room. We 


give it as it is found in Allan Ramsay’s collection : 


in and about the Martinmas time, 
When the green leaves were a-falling, 
John Graeme o’ the west country 


ara Allan. 


ft him. 


but twa, 
le id bell 
jow that the dead bell gic 


It cry'd, wo to Barbara Allan. 
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‘*O mother, mother, make my bed, 
O make it saft and narrow, 

Since my love died for me to-day, 
I'll die for him to-morrow.” 

The history of the poetry of Seotland is like that of any 
her country, progressing with its age and reflecting the senti- 
inents of the people. With the Reformation came a different 
order of songs, which for a time entirely superseded the old 


style. The Psalms were set to music and sung throughout 
Scotland. Those wild legends relating the miracles and 
wonders wrought by the Church, and the enactment of plays 
where satyrs, devils, angels, and the souls of men were the 
dramatic figures, vanished before the austerity of Calvinism. 

The reformed clergy, in order to wean that strong 
attachment of the Seots from their ancient ballads, began to 
‘hange the application from carnal to spiritual matters by means 
of various adroit substitutions and interpolations. In 1597 
ippeared in Edinburgh i Compendious Book of Godlie and 
Spiritual Sangis and Ballatis, which consisted merely of 
pious travesties of the so-called profane ballads and songs then 
most in vogue. The following is an example in point, the 
words in /fa//es noting the deviations: 


‘With h 


in hunting, 


d, they may. 


‘ The wind blawi ld ; furio 
hing lang an a day ; 
But Christ's mercie, we maun all die, 
Or keep the cold wind away. 


1 


‘ Hey ! now the day dawis ; 
Vi Christ on Us cazwts, 


Now welth on our wawis 


Appeiris none. 


Vow Christi 


rhe nicht neere gone.” etc. 


It was only for a short period, however, that Psalm- 
singing usurped the place of the national songs, sprightly 
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ballads, and tender love ditties. In process of time, each 
settled into its proper place, and divided favor. 

Alexander Hume, second son of Patrick, fifth baron of 
Polwarth, saw the futility of attempting to correct the popu- 
lar taste by any such absurd manner as these Godlie and 
Spiritual Sangis and Ballatis, and he was the tirst who 
essayed a purer and truer method, Ile published a col- 
lection of poems under the title of Hymnes and Sacred 
Songs, gathering his materials from the great open book of 
nature. 

Allan Ramsay is a name that figures largely in Scottish 
poetry. Ile was the first to attempt to make a collection of 
the lyrics of his country. Ilis peculiar forte lay in his happy 


portraituring of humble life, and as he possessed a frank, 


manly humor, his SOngSs became extremely popular. Ramsay 
is not as delicate in his mode of eXpression as society now 
demands, being too open and free, and warm in his addresses 


to ladies, notwithstanding which he was very popular among 


them. But the difference is that between the first part of the 
eighteenth century and the latter part of the nineteenth. The 
following plaintive little ballad is rewritten by him: 


‘ A lass that was ladened wi’ care 
Sat heavily under a thorn ; 

I listened awhile for to hear, 

When thus she began for to mourn 
Whene'er my own lover was n 

The birds seemed far sweet 
Phe cold nipping winter-time wor 

A face that resembled the 
Sae merry as we twa hae been, 

Sae merry as we twa hae be 


My heart it is like for to break, 


lted lil 
meited like me 
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Sae merry as we twa hae been, 
Sae merry as we twa hae been, 
} 


I wonder my heart disnae break, 


When I think on the days we hae seen. 
* But now he is 
Betwe 
| the wind that wafts pleasure to a’ 
Brings nae word Willie to me 


At night when t 


’ 


Are merrily seat 
t myself under 
A-heavily sighing for him. 
Sae merry as we twa hae bee 
Sae merry as we twa | 
My heart it will break er¢ 
As I think on the days we hae seen.” 

David Mallet was another Scottish favorite, not so much 
on account of his more elaborate productions as for two or 
three of his lyrics. In these there is a sweet simplicity of 
expression Vi hich was sacrifices d in his larger poeins to a more 
poli hed style. The majority of Mallet’s songs are of the 


gentle, unimpassioned order, written with much: prettiness, and 


with more modesty of thought and language than was then 
common, 


His Wiliam and Margaret is an exquisite little ballad, 
composed in a style dramatic and yet touchingly pathetic : 


rk midnight, 


springing I 


ilver dew ; 


Just op’ning to the view. 
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1e canker-worm, 


Consum’d her early prim 
rose grew pale, and left her cheek— 
She died | 
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‘* The lark sung out, the morning smiled 
With beams of rosy red ; 
Pale William quaked in ev'ry limb, 
And, raving, left his bed. 
‘ He hied him to the fatal plac 
Where Margaret’s body lay, 
And stretch’d him on the green gra 


That wrapt her bre 


* And thrice he call’d on 
And thrice he wept 
Then laid his cheek on her cold 


And word spake nev 


Of John Home, a writer of plays, David Hume said that 
he possessed “the true theatrie genius of Shakespeare and 
Otway, retined from the unhappy barbarism of the one, and 
the licentiousness of the other.” which criticism, we fear, 
will tind but few endorsers. David Hume, though he oe- 
casionally indulged in the manufacturing of verses, never rose 
above mediocrity. James Beattie (born 1735) was a poet of 
beauty, gentlenc ss and repose, He Was hot only a poet, but a 
moral philosopher. Many of his verses are of a didactie 
nature, 

James Grahame was alsoa poet of a religious character. THe 
was the author of a poem called The Sabbath, and others 
of like nature, but possessed no genius; his thoughts seldom 
rise above the mediocre or fall below it. Ilis language is 


simple, though often redundant; he fails in energy but excels 


in tenderness, and, on the whole, will be enjoyed by those 


who love a moral dissertation, poetical or otherwise. 

William Hamilton, of Bangour, was the poet of the polite 
society of Scotland during the first part of the eighteenth 
century. [lis poems were marked for * just sentiment, fanciful 
invention, pleasing sensibility, elegant diction, and smooth 
versitication.” John Wilson’s career as a poet, which had just 
opened with the publication of the C/yde,and which gave 
considerable promise, was brought to a sudden termination. 
Being impecunious, and having a large family, Mr. Wilson 
was constrained to accept the mastership of the grammar 
school at Greenoch, under the condition that he would 
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abandon “the profane and unprofitable art of poem-making,” 
which art the people of the thriving port of Greenoch evidently 
held in abomination. 

Robert Ferguson (born L750) paid but little attention to 
song writing, appealing more to the fancy than the heart. 
Ile wrote both in his own and the English language, but his 
best efforts were in his own dialect, and his happiest vein runs 
through those compositions which relate to the home life of 
Scotland. The Furmer’s Ingle, Tlame Content, a satire, and 
Leith Races, are ranked among his best. His distinguishing 
features are a gaiety of fancy and a melody of rhythm. Burns 
was not ashamed to model after him. 

The ballads of Scotland are strictly national, while those 
Seottish poets who distinguished themselves in compositions 
not distinctively Scottish lose their identity, as it were, and are 


immerged into English literature. Such is largely the case with 


Thomson, Smollett, Scott, Campbell. Burns is preéminently 


the poet of the Scots, every line of whose verse seems identi- 
fied with Scotland. Thomson's renown as a poet is due to his 
S2asons which occupies a prominent place in English litera- 
ture. Thomson was eminently a poet of nature, and notwith- 
standing his overstrained elevation of style, pomposity, or 
stiltedness of expression, his keen perception of nature renders 
his poems particularly beautiful. In anything pertaining to 
dramatic poetry, Thomson decidedly failed. [is representation 
of passion is cold and vapid, and he possessed little or no ability 
to depict character. In song writing he also failed, and to 
his credit be it said, he wrote but few. 

We pass over Smollett, merely remarking that he is best 
known by his novels: but there is another poet of this period, 
without mention of whom the list of the principal Scottish 
poets would be decidedly incomplete—Macpherson, — the 
reputed author of Dh Poe its of Ossian, whom we have 
before noticed. Tenderness and sublimity are the principal 
characteristics of these poems. The conception is distinctively 
dramatic; the time, scene, and person are vividly presented 
to the reader. The word-paintings are particularly strong 
and effective. The style is as picturesque as the seenes 
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and characters it delineates; it is short, abrupt, and concise, yet 
poetical; it is highly figurative and crowded with metaphors 
and similes, which, instead of diminishing its strength, tend to 
increase it, being generally in such perfect harmony with the 
whole. 

There is no lightness nor levity in these poems, no oc- 
casional dropping into a sort of sprightly gaiety. Ossian seems to 
sing from the fulness of his heart ; he depicts the earnest side 
of human nature, its passions and aspirations. There is a 
pathetic tenderness and a grand sublimity throughout, and we 
are ofttimes reminded of the Holy Writ—that rich glowing 
imagery of the East. : 

“Star of descending night! fair is thy light in the west! Thou 
that liftest thy unshorn head from thy cloud; thy steps are 
stately on the hill. What dost thou behold on the plain’ The 
stormy winds are laid. The murmur of the torrent comes 
from atar. Roaring waves climb the distant rock. The tlies 
of the evening are on their feeble wings; the hum of their 
course is on the field. But dost thou smile and depart. The 
Waves come with joy around thee ; they bathe thy lovely hair. 
l’arewell, thou silent beam !’ 

Also, * Our youth is like the dream of the hunter on the 
hill of heath. Ile sleeps in the mild beams of the sun; he 
awakes amidst a storin; the red lightning flies around ; trees 
shake their heads to the wind! Tle looks back with joy to the 
day of the sun, and the pleasant dreams of his rest.”*+ 

Vithona is such an excellent representative poem of the 
author, showing his delicate skill in portraying a maiden’s feel- 
ines, that we feel constrained to cite from it. 

Gaul, the son of Morni, is obliged to leave his lady-love, 
Oithona, to join an expedition under Fingal, promising to 
return ona certain day. But when he returns, * darkness dwells 
around Dunlathmon, though the moon shows half her face on 
the hill * * * No long streaming beam of light comes 
trembling through the gloom. The voice of Oithona is not 


heard amidst the noise of the streams of Duvranna. * * * 


The Son 


+The War of Inis-Thona. 
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The gates were open and dark. The winds were blustering 
in the hall. The trees strewed the threshold with leaves ; the 
murmur of the night was abroad. Sad and silent, as a rock, 
the son of Morni sat; his soul trembled for the maid; but he 
knew not whither to turn his course.” 

Oithona appears to Gaul in a dream, and tells him that a 
rejected suitor has forcibly abducted her, and hidden her in a 
eave oll a desert island. Gaul immediately foes To h r rescuc. 
* On the third day arose Tromalhon like a blue shield in the 
midst of the sea. The white waves roared against its rocks; 
sad QOithona sat on the coast! She looked on the rolling 
waters, and her tears came down. But when she saw Gaul in 
his arms, she started, and turned her eves away. Iler lovely 
cheek is bent and red; her white arm trembles by her side. 
Thrice she strove to fly from his presence 5 thrice her steps 
feiled as she went!” Craul implores her to ren ain. ** Young 
Chief of Strumon, replied the maid, * why comest thou over 
the dark-blue wave to Nwith’s mournful daughter! Whiy did 

pass away in secret, like the flower of the rock, that lifts 
n, and strews its withered leaves 

we 

W hil thes ar talkine 
Oithona beseeches her lover to hide. Ile reft , but bids her 
retire to the cave while he encounters ir foe. © Oithona 


went to the eave. A troubled joy rose on her mind, like the 


red path of lightning on a stormy cloud! Iler soul was re 


solved: the tear was dried from her wildly looking eve. 
Gaul slays his foe, ten of his attendants putting the rest to 
fliglit. As he returned to Oithona’s cave, he beheld a youth 
leaning against a rock fatally wounded. It was QOithona. 
* She had armed herself in the cave, and came forth in search 
of death. Iler heavy eyes were half closed; the blood was 
flowing from her heaving side. ‘Son of Morni, she said, 
. prepare the narrow tomb. Sleep Lrows like darkness on my 
soul. The eyes of Oithona are dim! O, had I dwelt at Duv- 
ranna, in the bright beam of my fame! then had my years 
come with joy; the virgins would then bless my steps. But I 


fall in youth, son of Morni ; my father shall blush in his hall !°” 
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The Poems of Ossian need to be read at one’s leisure, a 
little at a time, for one cannot sustain long the high fiight of 
imagination necessary to following their author. 

* The poetic genius of my country found me, as the pro- 
phetic bard Elijah did Elisha at the Proven, and threw her 
inspiring mantle over me. She bade me sing the lives, the 
joys, the rural scenes and rural pleasures, of my native soil in 
my native tongue. I tuned my wild, artless notes as she in- 
spired.” Ilerein lies the seeret of Burns’ great power. Al- 
though the Ayrshire ploughman is particularly the poet of the 
Scots, and has rendered the poesie of their country immprtal 
by his genius, he opened a new era in the history of English 


poetry. That elegant classicism that renders the century pre- 


ecding Burns’ appearance in the literary world so conspicuous 


in the history of English literature, had gradually worn itself 
out under the scores of rhymsters who sought to walk in the 
footsteps of those distinguished poets who had raised poetry 
to an art, and whose shoe-latchet they were not worthy to un- 
loose. Burns does not seek his inspiration from that which is 
beyond human ken; he looks upon earth as a revelation of 

great beyond; he sees its exceeding beauty, and his 
heart r joices thereof. Neither does he ransack the storehouse 
of luman learning for something he may tastefully dress out 
in verse; nor do we tind any of that morbid sentimentalism of 
those poets who were on the ebbing wave of classicism, and 
whose themes were principally death, immortality, and the un- 
satistactoriness of life; but we do tind occasional cries that 
seem to come out of the lowest depths of human woe, and ut- 
tered when even the light of heaven seemed to veil itself from 
his longing eyes. But such odes as Despondency, which follows, 
are the rare exception : 

** Oppress'd with grief, oppress’d with care, 
A burden more than I can bear, 
I sit me down and sigh ! 

O, life! thou art a galling load, 
Along a rough, a weary road, 


To wretches such as I! 


* Dedication of his Poems to the Earl of Glencairn. 
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Dim backward as I cast my view, 
What sick’ning scenes appear! 
What sorrows yet may pierce me thro’, 

Too justly I may fear! 
Still caring, despairing, 
Must be my bitter doom ; 
My woes here shall close ne’er, 


But with the closing tomb ! 


* * K 


* * 
‘Oh! enviable, early days, 
When dancing thoughtless pleasure’s maze, 
To care, to guilt unknown ! 
How ill exchang’d for riper times, 
To feel the follies, or the crimes, 
Of others, or my own ! 
Ye tiny elves that guiltless sport, 
Like linnets in the bush, 
Ye little know the ills ye court, 
When manhood is your wish 
The losses, the crosses, 
Ihat active man engage ! 
The fears all, the tears all, 


Of dim-declining ag: 


There is also that mournful dirge of Man was Made to 
Mourn, which seems a tit companion to the above. These 
deviations from his usual sprightly and tender style, however, 
seem the breaking forth of a heart that is sorely laden with the 


burden of its own sins. This extract from A Prayer in the 


Prospect of Death vives the key note to his whole character: 
rhou knowest that thou has formed me 
With passions wild and strong ; 
And list’ning to their witching voice 


Has often led me wrong 


1uman weakness has come short, 
rir ilty te pt asi le, 
1 All-Good ! for such thou art, 
ud of darkness hide 
the cultured few, 


Burns’ poetry was not intended for 


to be enjoyed only in circles possessed of elegant leisure, 


but he sung for all: he strung his lyre to the wild wood notes 
of their loves, their joys and 


of his countrymen; he sung 
hopes. He deemed nothing unworthy his muse that the 
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* All-Good”’ endowed with life. The Seots love him best for 
these songs, tuned to so many different strains, sad and gay, tender 
and sprightly, pathetic and humorous, amatory and convivial. 

We find naught of Burns’ spirit in Sir Walter Scott. Lis 
martial lays are accompanied by fife and drum, with an oe- 
casional lute solo, The chivalric strain in his poems distinguishes 
him above all other Scottish poets of his type. There is no 
poetic elegance in Scott's poems—or rather ly rics, for they are 
such, and seem incomplete without the harp and voice of the 
minstrel—and his subjects are alway s taken from some episode 
in history or tradition. There is little of that poetic sentiment 
which has been termed the soul communing with itself in 
moments of exaltation; but there is an energy, a fire and 
rapidity of narration, a glowing picturing of scenes and inci- 
dents, that chain the attention of the reader. Ilis expression is 
particularly pure, and free from that moral laxity that was so 
conspicuous in many poets of his day. Scott's reputation as a 
poet, however, is subordinate to his fame asa novelist. His great 
genius lay in his ability to bring the dead past into the pres nt, 
and to dress it in colors so true and real that the lapse ot 
centuries is forgotten. 

If Burns is the most natural and Seott the most chivalrous 
of Scottish poets, surely Campbell is the most polished. Ile 
retained just enough of classic elegance to give his poetry a 
inished beauty without wearying the ear by that perfect uni- 
formity that so marked the classical period in English literature. 
There is a subdued passion running through his poetry that 
occasionally bursts its fetters, as In some passages in Zhe 
Pleasures of Hope, in O'Connor's Child, or The Flower of 
Lowe lies bleeding, and in SOTne of his shorter poels. The 
Pleasures of lope, the tirst and most ambitious of his efforts, 
reminds one much of Pope's didactie poems, Its great populari- 
ty is owing undoubtedly to the poet’s exquisite drapery of 
even the most common thoughts: 


‘ Why to yon mount 


Whose sunbright summit mingles with the sky ? 


s 


Why do those cliffs of shadowy tint appear 


More sweet that all the landscape smiling near 
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distance lends enchantment to the view, 
ountain in its azure hue. 
t, we linger to survey 
ys of life’s unmeasured way 


-_ " , 
ir, each dim-discovered scene 


g seems than all the past hath been, 


n, that Fancy can repair 
n, glows divinely there 
‘| he weet idyllic style ot Gertrud of Wyoming is 
peculiarly happy, the deseription of the paradisiacal spot in 
the wilds of America, ot the gentle and dignitied Albert. the 
love ly Grertrude, the manly Henry and of Outalissi. 


Wyoming and Theod ic evinee the 
ict forcibly the charms of domestic love, 
i! iply and nat rally deve loped. Campbell 
ballad Tyle ; there is a dramatic element com 
felicitous mode of expression to render them 
fective, as in O'Connor's Child, Lothiel’s Warn 
onl are written with stirri iy power, and his 
iWlerness and grace that entitle him to a promi 

‘song writers of Seotland. 
Among Campbell's college friends was Hamilton Paul, who 
n contested with ¢ arm phe ll for academical rewards for the 
poetical Compositions, and received the distinction of 
at least once having his verses prete rred to those of one of 
Scotland's best poets. Notwithstanding Paul's poetic talent, of 
which he possessed considerable, he attached little value to his 
poetical efforts, which were either impromptu, or the work of a 
sitting, and when written, forgotten, unless preserved by some 
friend. In his youth he wrote several poems that were 
received with favor—among which was a ballad called The 
Maid of Inverary—and his songs were sung at many a cot- 

tage hearth. 


There are many poets subsequent to Burns whose names 
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deserve some mention if for nothing more than for their 
beautiful little ballads. Among those poets who sec to 
form the connecting link between the old and recent min- 
strelsy of Scotland, is Rev. John Skinner (born 1721), who 
was an author of considerable repute, of both prose and poetry, 
the latter compositions appearing under the title of Amuse- 
ments of Leisure Hours; and, notwithstanding the length 
ot Mr. Skinner's songs, hone excepting those of the Ay rshire 
bard have maintained a stronger hold on the Scottish heart. 
The most popular of these songs are Tullo hgorum, John 0 
Band MYON, and The Lowi we the Crookit 107, all of which 
are pervaded with a sprightly and pleasing good-humored irony. 

Hector Macneill was likewise a poet of unusual power 
in depicting the rural life of Seotland. Ile published many 
pues and SOUS which are characte rized by of nderne <s and 
pathos, combined with unity ot feeling, and a simplicity al 
Ways oe nuine and true to nature i also by a“ softness and mirth, 
an insinuating grace of manners, and a decorum of « x pression, 
with no small skill in the dramatic arrang ment of his st ries,” 
Scotland’ s Nhaith. or th History of Wall and Sean. und its 
eeq ue l, entitled The Waes oO War, ballads which rank 
among his happiest conceptions, are representations of rural 
life and the debasing consequences of intemperance, the pub- 
lication of which gave his name a wide popularity. 

Janu 5 lloge, the se Ettrick Shepherd,” passed his boyhood 


nd early manhood tending flocks, with but SIX months 


atte ndance at school. His early days were spent in CXC! <sive 


toil, forgetting everything he learned al school, and amusing 
himself as a country clown. At the age of fourteen he purchased 
an old violin, and possessing a musical ear, he soon played all 
his favorite airs. At the age of eighteen he began learning to 
read under his own tuition, with Henry the Minstrel’s Z/f 
and Adventures of Sir William Wallace, and Allan Ramsay's 
Gentle Shepherd, as his text books. Not till when nearly 
twenty-six years old did he attempt verse-making, writing 
for the amusement of the shepherd maidens, who awarded him 
the title of * Jamie the Poeter.” Gradually, very gradually, 


however, his fame extended beyond the district in which he 
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lived, and he formed the acquaintance of some of the best 
poets of the United Kingdom. He published in 1805 a col- 
lection of poems and ballads, embodying somne old and curious 
traditions, under the title of Zhe Mountain Bard. This was 
one of his first ventures. His happiest poetical composition, 
however, was Zhe Queen's Wake, which was a narrative poem 
having reference to the landing of the beautiful and unfortu- 
nate Queen Mary. Ilogg wrote many poems, all of which are 
impressed with his genius. 

* Next to Robert Burns,” says the Rev. Charles Rogers, 
“the Ettrick Shepherd is unquestionably the most dis- 
tinguished of Scottish bards. Sprung from the ranks of 
the people, in the region of the supernatural he stands 
alone. A child of the forest, nursed among the wilds, 
and tutored among the solitudes of nature, his strong 
and vigorous imagination had received impressions from the 
mountain, the cataract, the torrent, and the wilderness, and 
was filled with pictures and images of the mysterious, which 
those scenes were calculated to awaken. ‘ Living for years in 
solitude,’ W rites Protessor Wilson (Blac hivood's Magazine, 
Vol. [V, p. 521), the uneonsciously formed friendships with 
the springs, the brooks, the caves, the hills, and with all the 
more fleeting and faithless pageantry of the sky, that to him 
came in place of those human affections, from whose indulgence 
he was debarred by the necessities that kept him aloof from 
the cottage fire,and up among the mists on the mountain 
top. The still, green beauty of the pastoral hills and vales 


where he passed his youth, inspired him with ever brooding 


visions of fairy-land till, as he lay musing in his lonely shiel- 
ing, the world of phantasy seemed, in the clear depths of his 
imagination, a lovelier reflection of that of nature, like the 
hills and heavens more softly shining in the water of his 
native lake. Ilogg was in his element, as he revelled amid 
the supernatural, and luxuriated in the realms of faéry: 
the mysterious gloom of superstition was lit up into brilliancy 
by the potent wand of his enchantment, and before the 
splendor of his genius. His ballad of Av/meny in the 
Queens Wake, is the emanation of a poetical mind evidently 
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of the most gifted order; never did bard conceive a finer fairy 
tale, or painter portray a picture of purer or more spiritual 
and exquisite sweetness. The Witch of Fife, another ballad 
in the Wake, has scarcely a parallel in wild unearthliness and 
terror; and we know not if sentiments more spiritual and 
sublime are to be found in any poetry than in some passages 
of The Pilg ‘ms of the Nun. Ilis ballads and sonys are sweet 
and musical, and replete with pathos and pastoral dignity.” * 

Robert Tannahill’s songs are full of sweetness and grace, 
rich in description of nature’s beauties, and pervaded with 
tenderness. Lis poems are inferior to his songs, and are but 
little known. What could exceed the graceful simplicity of 
Jessie, the Flower of Dumblane : 

[he sun has gane down o'er the lofty Benlomond, 


’ 


Vi 
And left the red clouds to pre side o'er the scene 


I stray in the calm simmer gloamin’ 
weet Jessie, the flower o’ Dumbla: 


briar, wi’ its saft faulding blosson 


. 
, 
t is the birk, wi’ its mantle o’ green ; 


nd fairer, and dear to this bosom, 


ig Jessie, the flower o’ Dumblane.” etc. 


Allan Cunningham, the author of Songs of Scotland, ranks 
next to Hogg as a song writer. Hogg thus speaks of him in 
the (ucen 8 Wake . 


** Of the old elm hi | 
That bent o’er Cluden’s loneliest shade ; 
No gilded sculpture round her flamed, 
For h wi | that harp had framed, 
rs, when, labour done, 
to view the parting sun. 
* * * 
p could make the matron start . 
Bristle the peasant’s hoary hair, 
Make patriot breasts with ardour glow, 
And warrior pant to meet the foe ; 
And long by Nith the maidens young 
Shall chant the strains their minstrel sung. 
At ewe-bught, or at evening fold, 
ied wold, 


of waving gold, 
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Oft the fair group, cnrapt, shall name 
rheir lost, their darling Cunninghame ; 
Hlis wa mg beloved in youth, 


weir, a tale of truth.” 


Cunningham wrote both prose and verse with unusual 
felicity. His imagination was warm and luxuriant, and his 
sentiment sweet. 

Jolin Wilson was not only a dramatic and narrative poet, 
but a prose writer of unusual strength and eloquence, 
better known, perhaps, as * Christopher North,” one of the 
chief supports and for many years editor of DBlachwood’s 
Magazine. Although il novelist and poet, he was much 
Traore distinguished for his elegant lisse rtutions and philo 
sophical essays. Tis poetical works were published in two 
octavo volumes, included in which is Zhe City of the 
Plaque, a dramatic poem. Although there is a boldness ot 
Leben ry and a gvorgeousness of description in his essays, his 
POCTIIS are princip lly characterized yy erace and ventle pathos, 

\ poet of considerable ingenuity and power was Dugald 
Moore, and though but slightly known in the literary world, 
liad he lived long r he hist have est tblished his hale along 
the most vifted of modern Seottish poets. Although dying in 
his thirty-sixth vear, he published a large number of poems, 
dliohy which were The African, ad Tah M4 and other Po HS, 

idal Night, The Bard of the North, a series ot Poeti- 
Pe lusty tia of Highland Nee Mery and Character, 


Phe themes were of an exalted character, and his style 


Was Vin rows, lofty, and rich with TPnelere ry. We must not 
neglect to mention in) the Sale connection Ilenry Scott 
Riddell, a lyrie poet, who sung of his country, of its mountains, 
its valleys; of its people, of their simple joys and life, and was 
altogether one of the most pleasing of national songsters. 
While we have thus far omitted mentioning the lady 
iInvocators of the Scottish Diuse, Scotland owes many 
of her sweetest ballads to the gentler sex, as witness Auld 
Robin Gray. This exquisite little ballad was written by 
Lady Anne Barnard and published anonymously ; but not till 


re than a half a century after its composition did the 
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authoress acknowledge herself. Only one more lyric of her’s 
has been preserved, Why tarries my love? Auld Robin Gray, 
Sir Walter Scott says, “is that real pastoral which is worth 
all the dialogues which Corydon and Phillis have had together, 
from the days of Theocritus downwards.” Ritson considers 
there is united in this beautiful ballad all that tenderness and 
simplicity for which Scottish song has been so much celebrated, 
with a delicacy of expression that has never before been 
attained. Both Mrs. John Ilunter and Mrs. G. G. Richardson 
were also accomplished poets, whose poetry has been very well 
received. Joanna Baillie and Caroline, Baroness Nairne, how- 
ever, are the representative lady poets of Scotland. Joanna 
Baillie wrote principally dramatic poetry, and though her 
dramas are deficient in incident, and she did not display the 
skill that increases the interest till the curtain falls on a grand 
climax, they were very well received, and she stands well among 
modern dramatists. Her style is almost masculine in its energy 
and force, but is softened nevertheless by feminine grace. She 
also wrote many popular songs. Baroness Nairne was a poetess 
of much sweetness and grace; she wrote many lyries which 
‘© designed to correct a certain looseness and coarseness 
pervaded the songs in common use among the peasantry. 
She wrote The Land oO the Leal, The Laird oO Cock pe n, and 
TAIL other popular SOngS. 
Having now taken an extensive survey of Scottish poetry, 
tind that the lyric is the prevailing style. We discover 
but, little of the epic—if we may except Fingal—or the 
satiric or dramatic, which is probably due to the disfavorjwith 
which the theatre was regarded, those ** gate-ways to Holl,” 
is a modern preacher has termed it. As card playing was 
looked upon as an abomination, and many of the amusements 
which serve to relieve the tedium of long winter evenings 
were classed among those worthy of the devil, the youths of 


Scotland turned to their national Songs as a dernier ressort. 


It is to the austerity of Calvinism that Scotland owes many of 


+ 
hig 


‘most beautiful ballads of either ancient or modern times. 
May F. Micuer. 


, VOL. VI.—NO. II. 
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Arr. V.—American Mines anp Muiyina Interests. 


Mine ral Re SOUPCES or the Unite d State N trom 1S66 to 
IS76. J. Ross Browne and Rossrrer W. Raymonp, 
United States Commissioners. 


Leeports of State Officers in California, Nevada and 
Colorado. and of the Gove pnors and Ti rritorial Offi- 
cials of Utah, Montana, Arizona and Idaho tor 
IS7T8-79. 

Annual R Mews of Business, ete., published by the 
daily journals of Denver, Salt Lake, San Francisco, 
Leadville, ete. 187%. 


Lee ports oy Unite d States (re die ral Land Office . Major 
Powe IT's Report Ol the Public Lands s / nite d State N 
Mining Laws, and sundry Bills before Congress. 


One would hardly expect the late A. T. Stewart to appear 
in the role of a sage, or wear the garb of an ethical philosopher. 
Yet some evidence of prescience on the part of the great 
merchant has been found, which deserves mention. In a 
diary kept by an old-time mining pioneer and engineer, are 
entries voing back to the early days of 1850, when the diarist, 
landing in New York, a youth of nineteen, en voute from his 
home to that Ultima Thule of all adventure—California—found 
himself, in accord with a promise to his distant parents in the 
north of Ireland, calling on Mr. Stewart, then just rising into 
eminence as the prince of merchants. The youth's father and 


the dealer in dry goods were old school-fellows, whose friend- 


ship had continued long after. Naturally enough, objection 


had been made at home to the young man’s bold venture, 
and Mr. Stewart had been asked to persuade the eager argonaut 


as 
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to stay his quest for the modern golden fleece in Manhattan 
Island, at least. The merchant faithfully fultilled the request. 
Finding it impossible to move the young adventurer from his 
purpose, he turned to the task of entertaining him during his 
brief visit. The diary records in summary the conversation, 
or rather monologue, that Mr. Stewart indulged in, and it is this 
for which this introduction is designed. 

Mr. Stewart, so the diarist records, talked at length about 
the new gold discoveries, advising his young friend as to the 
course he should take and the business he should follow. He pro- 
ceeded to say, among other things, that as to the extent and 
importance of the discoveries there could be no doubt what- 
ever. Ile questioned very much, however, whether or no it 
was an event likely to prove in the end beneficial to this 
republic. | Ilis words impressed his visitor strongly, for he 
recorded them at some length. The effect of the gold discov- 
eries would be, said Mr. Stewart, enormously to increase the 
national wealth, but it would also, he added, change the habits 
of the people and deteriorate the moral character of the 
community itself. From a simple and prudent nation, of 
moderate social aspirations, we should become one of complex 
associations, acquiring luxurious habits, and assuming the easy 
vices of speculative wealth suddenly acquired. Our merchant 
moralizer suggested, as recorded by his visitor, that it was to 
him more than questionable whether the change would not in 
the end undermine the republic itself, by corrupting and 
destroying the simple virtues which, in his view, best betitted 
a democracy, and alone made it possible or desirable. 

Perhaps Mr. Stewart was too much of a pessimist in his 
conclusions, but it is certain they give striking proofs of a 
clever sagacity for which the world, except on matters of 
trade, has hardly given him credit. Whatever may be said of 
his moralizings, it is certainly true that the discovery of gold 
in California has exercised a wonderful influence upon the 
character and movements of the American people. Its force 


has been dynamical, and its influence almost subtilely psy- 


chologieal. Hardly can its effects be said to have been surpassed 
by those of the civil war. Indeed, it is doubtful whether the 
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latter would have occurred at the time it did, but for that 
discovery ina lonely California valley during the Spring of 1849. 
And not alone has that event changed America. It has influ- 
enced every bourse, and controlled or shaped the operations of 
every exchange. It has made and unmade empires ; for without 
the protit resulting from the event at Sutter’s Fort, troops could 
not have been equipped, and the vast armaments of Europe 
could not have been maintained. 

Let us consider, for a moment, the marvellous decades of 
adventure that followed; the new and _ striking series of 
strange and fascinating industries that have been evolved; 
the sterile mountains and deserts that have been scaled 
and conquered; the vast capital that has been created ; 
the on ighty enterprises that mining for the precious 
metals has organized and put into fructifying activity ; 
and the wondrous play of dramatic intensities that have 
accompanied the Age of Gold, the rush of speculation, 
the mastering fury for obtaining riches. Let us recall the 
career of the new millionaires, and follow the lines of their 
sudden rise. Truly, “the last shall be first,” but as yet the 
first are not the last. From the bar-room and the stable to 
the bark and the mine; from prospecting poverty-laden labor 
to bonanza-crowned superlativeness ; from cabin to palace, from 
penury to affluence, and ofttimes, in later years, from the 
latter to the former, have been among the distinctive incidents 
of mining life and society. Its influences are shaping the 
lintels of every ambitious household in the land, as we 

ind unreflectingly into the garish light of a 

‘a, and stand eager amid the babel of the 
inarts, to achieve a sudden access of riches, each individually 
striving to obtain something for nothing, and the majority 
failing to pe reeive one iota of the long toreground of 
toil and preparation, endurance and_ struggle, failure and 
achi vement, that has erone before in order to make possible 


that ready tlow of assured prosperity which seems to be 


accompanying the great revival of interest in mining for the 


preciou 


[fn a natior ense, the large production of bullion must 
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tend to increase our international influence and power. At 
this period of the world’s material civilization, it is evident 
that the nation which possesses in the largest degree the 
greatest area of natural productiveness, which holds the 
readiest methods of accessibility to distributive channels and 
agencies, and commands the largest consociation of trained 
energies, is the nation which will hold the largest place in the 
world’s affairs. It is not necessary to name the nation now 
possessing these attributes in a preéminent degree. A glance 
at some striking figures will amply establish the fact— 
whatever other discoveries of the precious metals may be 
made—that the United States is really the world’s principal 
resource of gold and silver—and that the production is now 
on the eve of a great increase. 

The most superficial student of history will find that the 
increase or decrease of the precious metals has had a marked 
influence in aiding or retarding civilization. Probably this 
will be found due, on analytical investigation, to certain striking 
facts,—in that the pursuit of the precious metals on a large 
scale has always intensified the struggle for existence, moving 
masses of men from firm roots, and forcing them through the 
crevices and rents of conventional habits and associations, thus 
developing strength of character; and also in the economic 
reason that ho production of bullion on a large scale can be 
achieved without compelling a consumption and distribution 
on one almost commensurate with it. 

But to return to the proofs of the assumptions herein 
made: #7rst—That the production of bullion and its increase 
or decrease have had a marked influence for good or evil on 
civilization ; and, Second—That the United States are largely 
to be the world’s eashier, and therefore likely to become the 
controller of its exchanges, and foremost among the chief 
promoters of its activities. 

During the discussion of 1876-77-78, relating to the 
double standard, on the floor of the Senate, as well also as in the 


able report of the Silver Commission with its appendices and 
accumulated expert testimony, Senator John P. Jones, 
of Nevada, the very able advocate of bi-metallism, who 
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led that debate and presided over the commission named, 
presented in a striking form, and one that has not been 
controverted, a tabular statement illustrative of the influence 
upon civilization of the world’s supply of the precious metals. 
The senator presented this table as a potent argument 
against the fallacious policy of forced contraction as a means 
of bringing about a resumption of business prosperity. Ie 
showed that a decrease in the volume of money, whether of 
coin or of any substitute, was accompanied by falling prices, 
and that the latter were always the sign and evidence of stag- 
nation in business, enforced idleness for willing labor, bank- 
ruptcy to capital invested in production, and profit only to that 
which loans, lends, and can accumulate on the misfortunes of 
the community. It is not proposed here more than to allude 


to this view of a theme so pregnant. The stock on hand at 


various historical periods indubitably shows that prosperity 
attends the production and accumulation of the precious 
metals.* 


nt Leipsic publication, Dr. Adolph Soetbeer has made the fol- 
lowing tabular statement of the world’s production of gold and silver and of the 
amounts on hand at the different periods named 


POTAL PRODUCTION OF PRECIOUS METALS FROM 1493 to 1875. 


—A¢ cording to Weight.— 
OUNTRIES SILVER. GOLD. 
kilogrammes kilogrammes. 
7,904,910 
Austro-Hungary 7,770,135 
7,382,000 
TNE, ci cevwesebanctans 2,428,940 1,033,655 
Africa... 731,600 
265,040 
,214,500 
31,222,000 163,550 
37,717,600 294, 000 
Chili 2,609,000 263,600 
1,037,050 
ae ee 5,271,5 2,026,100 
Australia wardens each e 1,812,000 
Various countrie 2, 000,000 151,600 


Various European Countries 


180,511,485 9,452 345 


The American reader can make a calculation as to the values contained 
in the above table upon the basis of a kilogramme (1000 grammes) being equal 
to 15,434 grains Troy: this will give for silver $41 ,°7,4, and for gold $598 ¥%,, 


standard of the United States Che estimates can be made in dollars upon the 


basis of 3714 grains of pure silver and of 23,485 grains of pure gold. 
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Let us glance for a moment at the amount of the production 
ot the precious metals since the historial era: 


Tut Wortp’s Propverion or Gop. 


From earliest dates to the Christian Era....... $1,400,000,000 
From the latter date to 1493 3,900,000,000 
From that date to 1853 3.000,000,000 


From 1853 to 1879 ........ 2,025,597,158 


Total $10,325,597,158 


As to the other metal, the following is the best estimate 
that can be obtained of 
Tue Wortp’s Propvcrion or SILvErR. 
Before 1493... . .. $1,129,000,000 


Prom that Gate td YS7O... occ ccescecccevaca Pas 6,554,022,132 


Total. . $7,683,022,132 


Of this vast total it will be instructive to learn how 
large a proportion has been produced in the United States 
since the discovery of gold in California. The following 
tigures are those of the United States Mint, of the State reports 
of Nevada and of the annual statements of Wells, Fargo & Co., 
the leading carriers of -bullion : 


(VOLD. 

From 1849 to 1879 (30 years) $1,493,843,430 
SILVER. 

From 1858 to 1879 (21 years) $420,000,000 


The United States has produced in the thirty years above 


cited about one-fourth of the world’s total gold production, 


and of silver in the twenty-one years named, at least one-third 
of it. These facts establish the rank of America as a bullion 
producer. 
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A little further analysis will serve to throw light on the 
subject of the relations of the world’s stock of bullion and 
the social condition of mankind. Before the Christian era the 
average annual gold product was but $2,000,000, There is no 
means of estimating the average increase of silver in civilized 
Asia at the period indicated. From the beginning of our era 
until the discovery of America by Columbus, the annual average 
production of silver was but $3,000,000, From 1493. to 
1849 a period of three hundred and fifty-six years — the 
annual yield of gold-bullion, owing to Mexican, Peruvian and 
Russian mining, rose to $24,000,000, Taking the first decade 
of our thirty years, embracing the Pacitie Coast and antipo- 
dean discoveries and production, the total production reached 
at least $80,000,000 per annum. Since that date it has been 
not less than $78,000,000 per annum. The increase of silver 


has been proportionately large. 


The area from which this vast production of the precious 


metals has been obtained, presents in its wonderful physical 
features, its sublime scenery, its remarkable geological and 
other economic aspects, its climate and its enormous extent, 
features that command the statesman, attract the artist, enchant 
the traveller and arouse the scientist, the adventurous and enter- 
prising. In general terms it may be stated that within the 
United States (not including Alaska), the mineral-bearing 
mountain system, including’ the foot-hills on its longitudinal 
flanks east and west, extends from the Rocky Mountains to the 
Sierras, about 1,200 miles, and from the boundary of northern 
Mexico to the basin of the Columbia, about 1,000 miles. 
The American Cordillera, says Gov. Wm. Gilpin, * is longitu- 
dinal in direction, uniform in structure, in rocks and in contents 
throughout its whole length of 12,000 miles from Cape Ilorn 
to Behring’s Strait.” The mountain formation of the northern 
continent is most remarkable in the grand simplicity of its 
features. Passing the outer rim on the east of the continent, a 
vast basin is crossed from the Alleghanies to the foot-hills of 
the Rocky Mountains. This stupendous mountain system bears 
on its face the ey idence of the Vast ocean-waves that once beat 


against its eastern marge; while on the far western lines, the 
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waters have left even more indubitable proofs of them. Longi- 
tudinally, the general course of the Cordillera is very nearly 
north and south, with a slight trend to the east at the south 
and to the west at the north. From the front range of the 
Rocky Mountains to the massive singleness of the “ cloud-com- 
pelling ” Sierras, the distance is about 1,000 miles. In a 
certain sense it may be said that between these two lines lies 
a great mountain plateau. It is in fact only that at its 
southern termination, where the enormous formation known 
to physicists as the Colorado plateau is to be seen. There are 
three great basin divisions, separated by transverse mountain 
chains. These basins are the Colorado, Salt Lake, and that of 
the Columbia. They are supplemented on the east by the 
smaller configurations of the Rio Grande and by the Yellowstone 
regions to the north and south. These primal features are to 
be borne in mind, as they have much to do in deciding 
the industrial development of this great region. There 
are across the face of the basins indicated, parallel mountain 
ranges, trending, as a rule, north-east and south-west. At one 
time over the whole of this mountain area were spread the 
restless waves of a great ocean, and at a subsequent date the stiller 
waters of a later geological sca. These facts are of great im- 
portance in ascertaining the mineralogical value of this 
section. The evidence is abundant of the great agencies, 
magnetic, dynamic and chemical, by which metalliferous acere- 
tions have been created and rocks mineralized in “place and 
position ” as lode, vein, pocket, fissure, contact, deposit, or from 
erosion and glacial action, as gravel, seam and placer. The 
topography of the inter-mountain region indicates, as clearly 
as do the geological features the mineralization of the region, 
that the engineer will tind in the troughs of the parallel ranges 
the possible road-beds of an interlacing system of narrow 
gauge railways, carrying the local errands and freight ; 
while the standard gauge lines, mainly crossing from east to 
west, will serve as the arteries, of which the other system will 
serve as the veins and nerves of intercommunication. What 


remains to be accomplished can readily be seen by taking note 


of what has already been achieved during the thirty years in 
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which mining for the precious metals has been carried on, in 
various, and as a rule quite separate and isolated, portions of 
the great region under consideration. 

Nothing will better exhibit this achievement than a compre- 
hensive summary of what has been accomplished in the growth 
of population and of the facilities for transportation. Bearing 
in mind that, thirty years since, the whole of the region west 
of the Missouri River was marked either as * Indian territory,” 
or the “great American desert,” and the facts are indeed as- 
tounding. Let us take the population first, and then the 
railways. The annexed tables speak for themselves : 


PopuLatTion oF THE MininGc Srares AND TERRITORIES. 


1860 1879 


Calitorn aici <li aan 92 597 379.994 f 860,000 
Colorado nt — 34,277 39,864 200,000 
ee 6,857 2 491 60,000 


13,291 52.465 923 130,000 


ee 9 658 
Dakota oeaous oa S87 181 
Idaho... . vines 999 
Montana tee eeees OD 150,000 
New Mexi co enews 91,874 
Washington ......... 11,594 25,955 


Estimated. 


ih ee 9,118 


10,273 6,786 
ISS.815 623,863 1,004,691 1,700,000 


* (‘al 


alifornia had a population of nearly 15,000 two years before gold 
vas discovered at Sutter’s Mill on the American River; this consisted mostly 
of Mexicans and Indians. 


+ Arizona formed part of New Mexico until 1863. The Indian population 
of the new territory was about 18,000, and the white (chiefly Mexicans) was 
not over 2,000 \ part—not more than a fraction of the 4380 persons counted 

nthe population of Utah in 1850—were inhabitants of the Carson Valley and 
one or tv.o other points in what now forms the State of Nevada, then embraced by 
the territorial lines of Deseret, as the Mormons designate the reat mountain 
basin of Utal Dakota was unnamed in 1850, and formed part of the territory 
of Minn 
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Tue Rarmroap Mieace wirnin tHe Mrxerart- BEArtine 


STATES AND TERRITORIES OF THE West FROM L866 TO 
IS7T9, INCLUSIVE. 


1868. 1869. 1870 


110 


4+.509 


a matter of fact, our entire inter-continental railroad 
system west of the Missouri River is due mainly to the 


impetus given by California and Nevada mining; and its pro- 


gressive increase is largely the result of the development of this 
vreat mineral region. Taking, then, the railroad mileage of 
the prairies, plains, foot-hills, and mountains—with its wondrous 
canon, valley, plateau and basin region—as seen in the trans- 
Missouri section and our mountain area, and we shall find the 
following suggestive facts of 


Ramroap MILEAGE: 


Of this grand total, at least two-thirds of the whole may be 
set down directly to the influence of our miningindustry. The 
enormous stimulus it has given for the past thirty years to the 
‘ nterprise of the whole country, and especially to that connected 
with the vast region more immediately under consideration, is 


noteworthy. Remembering that, thirty-one years ago, on the 
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eastern line, from Kansas City to Pembina north and south, 
and from San Diego to Puget Sound on its western ocean bounds 
in all the great area between these two lines on the east and 
west, and within the British-American boundary on the north, 
and by the upper lines of Texas and the Mexican frontier 
on the south, there were not more than 25,000 white 
inhabitants, either American or European, and that the only 
other inhabitants consisted of 200,000 savage nomads, and 
50,000 half-breeds, Mexican or French Canadian voyageurs, 
vacueros, peons, and rancheros—the change affected is indeed 
marvellous. The first glistening of those tiny nuggets of yellow 
ore Which, at Sutter's Fort, was washed out of the dirt turned 
over in preparing a mill-race, and then plunged by a woman 
into a pot of lye in order to test its character—this first dis- 
covery of gold in California, so far as Americans are concerned, 
was indeed an event carrying with it momentous consequences. 
Within this almost untrod wilderness, only explored to the 
north by Lewis and Clarke, Bonneville, Isaac Stevens, and a few 
others: explored to the southward by Pike, Bartlett, the gallant 
Phil. Ke arney, Joe Johnston, Emery, and other officers of the 


regular army; and in the centre by Pike, Fremont, Gunnison, 


and a half-score of other gallant men, we now find a population 


of at least 3,000,000 persons, divided among six great States and 
eight territories, capable of being subdivided into at least fifteen 
States, having over 12,500 miles of railroad lines constructed, 
equipped, and running; possessing one great city—San Fran- 
ciseo—worthy the name of commercial metropolis, and two 
score or more of other cities of great loeal importance, some 
few of which, as Denver, Leadville, Salt Lake City, Tueson, 
are destined to become gre at centres of business : presenting 
an assessed property valuation of several hundred millions, with 
at least 25,000 miles of railroad and telegraphs; counting, also, 
the two greatest wheat-producing States in the Union—\Kansas 
and California—with Nebraska, Dakota, Montana, and Oregon 
scarcely inferior; having also a great corn-producing region ; 
the finest eattle and sheep-grazing area within the two Sas 5 
enormous bodies of timber lands; great rivers flowing into 


either ocean, navigable for several thousand miles; a western 
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coast line of 2,000 miles,—altogether forming a physical con- 
figuration stupendous in its aspect and wondrously captivating 
to all students of nature and sciences. That this development 
should follow the discovery of gold and the successful working 
of silver lodes, is, in itself, a fact of amazing significance. 

With the present revival of interest in mining enterprises 
as a means of profitable investment, it is but proper that the 
law of compensation should take its course. If it be true 
that the gold mining of California and the silver mining of 
Nevada have had so remarkable an influence upon the settle- 
ment and development of the great mountain west, up to the 
point it had reached at the close of 1879, it follows as a 
necessary sequence that the increased mining facilities should 
combine to augment the area of profit and the field of 
mining operations. If the trans Missouri railroad 8) stem Owes 
a large share of its activity to the influence of mining, it is 
not to be unexpected that transportation corporations should 
seek to extend the area of a pursuit so profitable to them- 
selves. It is an axiom with the Central Pacific managers 
that one good mine is more protitable to a railroad than the 
trattic of asmall town. At the present time, therefore, and 
for a considerable period previously, the land-grant railroad 
capitalists have been making and_ stimulating, more or less 
openly, investments in mining enterprises. 

Three great railroads, the [ nion Pacitie, the Kansas Pacitie, 
ind the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe—a corporation which 


seems to be possessed with the idea that it realiy has duties to 


perform as well as privileges to possess—have opened up, and 


in great part settled witha hardy and industrious population, the 
three States of Kansas, Nebraska, and Colorado, besides adding 
largely to the progress ot W voming. These corporations 
have since 1868 moved nearly a million persons, settling them 
oll land heretofore supposed to be tit only for grazing 
purposes, These roads have found themselves blocked in 
a measure by the mountains. To build roads over them is 
ostly. ‘To stop building is almost as expensive, and far more 
unwise than to construct. These railroads, and others related 


to them, have done and are now doing all that is possible 
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to stimulate capital to invest in mines. Possibly this will 
be denied, because mining has heretofore been regarded as a 
* wild-cat * business. Even while this article is in course of 
preparation, a responsible business man in the commercial 
metropolis denounces to the writer in very harsh terms all 
mining enterprises, and declares he would ask any gentleman 
associated with him in the conduct of a great ocean-carrying 
company, Who should invest his own money in a mining enter- 
prise, or be interested in its management, to vacate the oftice 
of which our conservative critic is the American manager. 
Investment follows the lines of operative, constructing, or 
pre jected railroads. A review of the western railroad extensions 
how in progress shows this taking Colorado for ali objective 
point. A sharp struggle between the combination effected 


by Jay Gould and his backers, and that of the Boston capital 


ists who, from Chicago, St. Louis and Kansas City, are 
reaching out to hold Colorado, secure the new south-west 
as a tributary section, open for future control the northern 
States of Mexico, and, entering California, compete with 
the Central Pacitic itself for a share of the great trattic of 
that re markable region, has been in progress for over a Vear, 
though now settled temporarily, at least, by a compromise which 
may or may not end ina permanent combination. [lowever that 
Dba be, it is certain that the influence of both these powerful 
aAgenCIeS is necessarily, and as a Inatter of self-interest, turned 
to aiding a large development of mines and mining for the 
precious metals. It will be interesting to trace the lines of 
eXtension and completion. These lines divide quite appro- 
priately into four groups: The first is the trans-continental, 
or east and west routes. At this time there are two con- 
structing, the Northern Pacifie and the * thirty-fifth parallel 
route,” projected first under the name of the Atlantic and 
Pacitic, and known later by the corporate title of the St. 
Louis and San Francisco Railway. Both these railways 
will prove of great importance to the development of mining. 
Qn the northern route, the mineral fields embraced by 
Montana, Idaho and the western portion ot Washington Terri- 


tory will be made aecessible, stimulating production and 
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facilitating the distribution of the struggling and adventurous 
portions of our population. To the south, New Mexico, 
northern Arizona and southern California are to be immensely 
stimulated. The railroad to Guaymas, Mexico, which is part 
of the Boston corporation’s plan, will largely aid in opening up 
south-western New Mexico and south-eastern Arizona, with their 
wonderful mining possibilities, especially in the latter-named 
portion, while at the same time cementing the friendship of 
Americans and the northern Mexicans. 

Reference to these arterial railway extensions across the 
continent would, of course, not be complete without calling 
attention to the Southern Pacitic, which has within tive years 
past constructed over 1,000 miles of a continental route, and in 


doing so has lifted a great mining territory (in its possi- 


bilities}—Arizona— from poverty and neglect into present 


prominence and future prosperity. Next to the east and west 
railway arteries, mention must follow of three other lines or 
network of roads running almost necessarily in a north and 
south direction. These are: 

I. The narrow-gauge railroads along the east flank of the 
Rocky Mountains,whose germ was the road known as the Denver 
and Rio Grande, with its adjuncts, extensions and correlated 
connections. Under various heads it will be seen that the 
vigorous beginning can be perceived in Colorado of a railroad 
system certain ere long to extend from the southern borders of 
New Mexico, and perhaps even from the Rio Grande as far 
down as the Gulf, on the Mexican side of the border valley 
named, up to the Yellowstone River, and doubtless also to the 
valley of the Saskatchewan. This system has its centre in 
operation trom (¢ ‘heyenne, south to Ke] Moro and Trinidad, along 
the mountain flanks, and at Golden, Denver, Pueblo and 
Alamosa ; it projects across the front range of the “ Rockies,” 
and up Clear Creek, the Platte Canon, the Arkansas valley 
and its grand canon, and further south up the smaller 
valleys of the San Juan section, and is fighting its way to the 
Middle Park and beyond; to Leadville and the remarkable 
Gunnison County, and from Alamosa and Conejos into the 
heart of that wonderful region known as the San Juan, with 
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its San Luis Pare. Beyond these there must come a 
unification of the mountain climbers, and out in the Grand 
River Valley beyond the Gunnison, there will meet and go 
westward another huge network of transportation agencies. 
Not one of these things is possible without the exploitation 
of the mineral fields known to exist in the bosom of our 
stupendous mountains. 

All these links are now in process of active construction. 
It is to these things, that those who believe that mining will 
hereafter take rank among the very foremost of our great 
national agencies of production and protit, can point with 
i certainty as to their conelusions. At the present time, 
the railroads, operating along the mountain flank from 
Cheyenne to El Moro and Conejos, north and south, and 
entering the Rocky Mountains mainly to the east and west, 
have a line of at least 700 miles, and this, also, without 
counting any portion of the Kansas and New Mexican line, now 
running from Pueblo to Sante Fé and beyond. Before the 
present year closes, it is probable that from 400 to 500 more 
miles now projected in Colorado, and about a third of which is 
already graded, will be completed and in operation. — It is 
certain that the Saguache and Sangre del Christo ranges, the 
highest and most formidable portions of our Andean cCon- 
tinental divide, will have been sealed and passed. 

rom Cheyenne, north, routes to the Black Hills are pro- 
jected, and along the mountain flank and = foot-hills of 
western and northern Wyoming, the Union Pacitie has its 
engineers in the field. By the autumn of 1880, other links 
will be added to the railway chain that is to bind as one the 
eastern foot-hills from the Yellowstone to the Rio Grande. 


I]. The next, and one of the most notable openers of our 
| 


mining region, is the remarkable railroad system now in part 
constructed or in process of construction through the Utah 
basin. From Ogden, north and south, two long lines of rail- 
ways already extend. The physical contiguration of the 
interior of this country enables engineers to construct 
them with comparative ease between the lines of axial and 
dividing ranges, having a general longitudinal direction, so that 
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the Utah Northern narrow gauge railway has reached Montana 
already, and will soon be bending north-westerly, seeking 
the head waters of the Columbia as a possible resting place ; 
while the standard gauge Utah Southern is so far south on 
its way to Arizona as to be within twenty-tive miles of San 
Francisco and its famous Horn Silver, and Cave mines. 
Already this inter-mountain system of longitudinal roads has 
reached a linear length—taking the little feeders which in 
the valley of the Jordan and elsewhere tap the Utah coal 
fields, mines, ete..—of not less than 525 miles. The Utah 
Northern has 290 miles of three-foot track. By the middle of 
July, 1880, it will be at least 150 miles further into the heart 
of Montana. 

Going still further west, Nevada has two narrow gauge 
roads, operating about 180 miles, and is also planning a large 
extension. It is almost among the near certainties that the 
Colorado road that first reaches the Grand river, and the 
Southern Utah, as well as the projected narrow gauge roads 
south from Eureka, Austin, and Wadsworth, in Nevada south 
to Callville on the Colorado river, will all of them meet in 
the southern portion of Nevada and join there to enter 
Arizona, and also open up the mountain mines of southern 
California. At this time, at least 1,000 miles of Interior com- 
munication are being provided for, and a considerable portion 
is like ly to be soon placed under construction. 

111. Next in order come the California longitudinal roads, 
operating or projected. The narrow gauge railways of the 
(;olden State have a linear extent of about four hundred 
miles. Irom San Francisco north there is one road of about 
>t) rile s in length. l’rom Colfax, on the western slopes ot 
the Sierras, over to Nevada City, runs a short line of twenty- 
two miles, soon to be extended. There are other small links in 
the State. The physical contiguration favors the construction 
of these local errand-bearers, whose tracks, like ships * bound 
for a port and a cargo,” will be found winding up and down 
from camp. to camp, until at last that wonderful belt of 
vold-bearing quartz, which ‘extends for three hundred miles 


through the foot-hills and lower portions of the Sierras in 


2/4 Series: VOL. VI.—NO. Il 5 
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California, will again be alive, and that too with an activity 
exceeding by twenty-fold anything it has known in the past. 
Between the foot-hills and the Coast Range, California is a 
great trough-like plain, admirably adapted to the passage of 
the scientific highway. 

It is worth while in passing to take a glance at the mining 
ticlds most prominent before the public, and endeavor to indicate 
those which are likely to attract attention at an early day. 
And at this point it may be well to call attention suggestively 
to the reasons, or some of them, which have retarded the 
progress of the mining interest for some years past. As to the 
Pacitie States, it seems to the writer that in the first place the 
failure to receive therein the money of the country (as it was 
found when the civil war closed) has had a potential influence 
in retarding population and industrial activity. East of Ne- 
vada all values were caleulated on the greenback basis : West 
of that line all of them were arranged on the basis of gold. 
Mono-metallism sat enthroned, symbol of the most suicidal 
act of sectional nullification that was ever perpetrated in the 
American Union. The gold payment policy was dictated 
solely in the interest of the bullion dealers, bankers and whole- 
sale merchants of San Francisco, who, to secure it, appealed to 
the natural pride of the miners in favor of the metals dragged 
to the light by their labor. As a matter of fact, it really bene- 
fited no one but the classes named. But like all acts dictated 
by supreme selfishness, it has turned against them. By this 
policy a severe blow was early struck at the national credit. 
But it is to the effect of this species of nullification on the min- 
ing development of California and Nevada, that this reference 
is more directly intended. A man with a few thousand 
dollars in greenbacks, at the close of the war, could in reality 
do nothing of moment in the Pacitie States. Ilis money 
shrunk one-third, and unless he could have bought on a 


larger scale than was possible, he would not have secured any 
more for what, when reduced to a gold basis, he may have had 
left, than he would have elsewhere secured for greenbacks to 
the same amount. California and Nevada are striking illus- 


trations of the golden blessing attending golden mono- 
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metallism—only to the banker, exchanger and capitalist, of 
course. Many thousands of persons would have migrated to 
California after 1864, but for the gold basis ; and many millions 
of dollars would have gone thither that were shut out because 
of that policy. It is equally as certain that the sectional 
barrier thus created has greatly increased the long agony of 
debt, toil, poverty, and bankruptcy endured at large in the 
effort to get down to * hard pan,” by means of forced con- 
traction and enforced resumption. The recuperative energies 
of this people and the natural forces at their command have 
never been so well made manifest as by the steady change of 
population and industry that has been going forward during 
the last five severe years, on the great plains and in the mining 
States and territories. This is the great proof of a genuine 
resumption—one that forces the banker to unlock his idle 
hoards and the capitalist to bring out his millions, because 
money no longer commands protit by remaining locked up. It 
must toil for its interest, or otherwise eat up even the 
principal, 

The second cause of the temporary depression of Califor- 
nia and Nevada mining interests which has, outside the Com- 
stock lode, characterized the last six to eight years, is due tothe 
(‘omstock mine itself. And the reasons why, relate themselves 
very distinctly to the cause first assigned. Without an ex- 
clusive gold standard, while all the rest of the country 
had to bear the consequences of paper currency, or rather 
the consequences of the civil war which brought it into 
existence, the Bank of California and a half-dozen or more of 
millionaires, would never have been able to grasp such utter 
control as they did of the great Comstock mines. Having 
measurably shut out the average eastern investor, they shut 
out the national banking system also, by which such investors 


and others of more means would have combined, and thereby 


created capital to an increased amount. A monopoly of 
money gave them control of the mines. They were then 
managed for speculation and the personal aggrandizement of 
the managers; not for permanent investment and the ad- 
vantage of stockholders. Following the Bank of California 
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eame the * Bonanza Kings” and the Bank of Nevada. The 
enormous rise in stocks, far more than the dividends declared, 
created an excitement which withdrew capital from mining 
and labor from its rewards until, for the last eight years at 
least, money has not been obtainable in California for any 
purpo ther than for stock gambling, except at rates 
wholly disastrous. In the year 1578, during two months 
in which the “deal” in Sierra Nevada and Union Con- 
solidated made « brief period otf startling activity, there was 
done nd the fact shows the extent to which stock specu- 
lation is carried on in California) at the two boards of San 
Francisco a business which aggregated 17,831, sal the 
shares 3 pres nted by which ranged from one cent each up to 
$261, while making in all a money total of $148,257,585. The 
lowest number sold in any stock was 100 shares; the highest 
three were Sierra Nevada, 425,785; Mexiean, 428,030; Con- 
solidated Virginia, 542,475 shares. The nominal capital of the 
Pacific coast mining corporations is at least $3,000,000,000, 
The annual assessments levied have ager gated from S12.000,000 
to SIS,000,000. The total dividends during the past decade 
from the Comstock mines alone have reached nearly or quite 
SO5.000,000, of which $73,750,000 have been paid by the two 
bonanza mines alone. There is a class of mines in California, 
rich, but not numerous as yet, which pay largely, but of 
Whose present res its but little information can be obtained. 
Ref rence is had to the evravel or hydraulic mines, the placer 
workings, and the vein, lode, and seam quartz mines. These 
are Gor rally privat ; prope rty, : nd their 5 it ld is s ldom known. 

As to the mining fields that now invite attention, putting 
aside Leadville, the Comstock, Enreka, some Utah and Black 
Llills mining districts, so well known as not to need special 


mention, it will be seen that: 


First, from the Black Ilills in the north and slightly to the 


+ 


east, running down in a south-westerly direction, there is 
a wide mineral belt which willere long be found to be practically 
coutinuo s bearing both gold and silve r, though larg ly the 


latter etal, and ranving from Dakota thr ugh the western 
yortion of Wyoming, running west of Gilpin and Clear 
| | 
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Creek counties, Colorado, and in fact, the major part of 
Leadville, through northern, central and south-western Colo- 
rado, crossing the Middle Pare, the Gunnison region, and 
the San Juan, as it enters Arizona and extends into Utah. 
An exceedingly rich belt is now being extensive ly operated 
east of this, and embraces all the older portions of mining 
Colorado, New Mexico and southern Arizona. The great 
bulk of this ve ar’s prosp eting will be done along the belt tirst 
named, Into that r eion 100,000 hardy men will pour. It 
must be remembered also in calculating the future productive 
enere ies of mining, that the pr ent movement carries some 
t] ing more than the old mi ing camp, with its hoisting works 
and mill q its dug-out adobe or log h it, its faro bank and dance 
house ;—it carries with it homes, towns, schools, printing 
presses, churches—in short, eastern life and civilization. 
W itnes Leadville with its two yeal > orowth: its 30,000 
residents: its bullion product of at least S12,000,000° last 
year; its $20,000,000 of business; the investment in its 
mines of 830,000,000; its dividends already reaching 


$550,000 per month; its water and gas services; its four 
daily papers; its three public schools and six churches; its 
thirty-five smelting furnaces, and its one hundred mines 
in active operation ! 

Second, beyond this line, the next field to the west and 
centre is thatof Utah. This territory will perhaps serve better 
than any, outside “the Coast,” as an illustration of what mining 
will effect. The Mormon hie arehy have done and still do all 
that is possible to discourage it. Utahstands fourth asa mining 
region. This has mainly been established within ten years. 
The total mvestment has been about $50,000,000, The present 
value of the permanent works, ete., is about $100,000,000, 
The averegated production has been nearly S47,000,000, with 
an annual yield of 84,700,000. If the mines of Utah were 
closed and her smelter fires put out, no one but the 
Mormon leaders would rejoice. The Utah mining region 
seems to run in a belt as continuous, though hot as extended, 
as that named in the first place. It follows the same general 


course, 
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Third, outside these two accessible and central lines there 
will be found other two great centres to which attention is 
already turning. Montana and Idaho to the north, and New 


Mexico and Arizona to the south, are daily attracting money 


and population. The south-west region will not only attract, 
but hold and increase in interest. Montana is becoming more 
widely known, With 30,000,000 arable acres, with 12,000,000 
acres of grazing lands and 18,000,000 acres of the finest 
timber, with a gold field that has already yielded $158,000,000, 
and silver bearing lodes that have furnished S8.Q000,000° in 
bullion, it is quite certain that this territory, whose future pos 
sibilities are vastly greater than its past results, will take a 
leading place. 

Fourth, in Nevada, mining is reviving on every hand. 
Fields abandoned for years are again being worked. New 
ones are being opened, Especially is this true of the south, 
and the east and west Nevada. The Eureka district has 
produced $50,000,000, on an outside expenditure of $5,000,000, 
Esmeralda county has produced about $15,000,000, on an 
expenditure of not over one-fourth. Let us condense here 
some figures from the report of the State Mineralogist of 
Nevada, for the year 1877 and the first three-quarters of 
IS7S: 

In INSTT, ten counties, having two hundred and twenty-two 
tax-paving and producing mines, produced 916,100 gi tons 
of ore, of the gross value of S46,661.83 1.86. 

lor the first nine months of 1878, the production in 
eleven counties, having one hundred and fifty-seven mines, 
was 604004 Att, tons of ore, of the gross value of 
SZOH,TSD, LOSS, . 

hifth, coming to California, the evidence of activity, not 
yet fully expressed, can be traced on every hand. The advent 
of eastern capital argues a change for the better. The gravel 
mines of that State are likely to prove the first of agencies 
in attracting eastern capital, This wonderful industry 
with its net-work of lakes, real and artificial, immense 
dams and reservoirs, hundreds of miles of flumes and ditches, 


its many million acres of gold-bearing gravel, and its certainty 
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of profitable returns when wisely managed, will long continue 
to attract and hold capital.* 

It is hardly necessary to reproduce the figures which 
show the results of the past thirty years of mining for the 
precious metals. Still, as there is such an inclination to throw 
discredit on a pursuit so fascinating and so productive, it will 
be quite appropriate to state in round numbers at least, the vast 
totals: 

Gold, from 1849 to 1879, $1,493,843,430 
Silver, from 1858 to 1879, .. 420,000,000 


$1,913,843,430 


Clarence King, Director of the U.S. Geological Survey, is 


reported as estimating the out-put of American mines as 
likely to increase until an annual yield of $1,000,000,000 is 
reached! Of course, the first question will be—where is the 
market for such an immense production, or for even one-half 
of it? To this it may be replied that we are in no immedi- 
ate danger, taking the entire product of the world into the ae- 
count, of reaching such a total at any present appreciable date. 


* Cronise, in his work on the Natural Wealth of California, gives with an 
upproximate accuracy the figures relating to the gold yield from 1848 to 1867. 


If anything, they underestimate the earlier years. Many Californians consider 
the yield for the first ten years to have been from $50,000,000 to $60, 000,000 
innually. From 1867 down to 1879, the figures are from the Mint Reports 
und those of Wells, Fargo & Co. The Custom-House returns at San Francisco 


} 


ip to 1867, show a treasure export of $861,000,000. Here are the totals 
ae $10,000,006 $26,600,000 
000,000 8H) 28,500,000 
000,000 6 ewe 26,500,000 
000,000 — EEF Re 25,000,000 
60,000,000 } cn 22 000,000 
65,000,000 eee ea 22,500,000 
60,000,000 RS ag toe ad ON 25,000,000 
55,000,000 7 20,000,000 
55,000, 000 ae - 19,000,000 
59,000,000 7: oder a 18,300,000 
50,000,000 Seer 20,300,000 
50,000,000 . Sa 17,700,000 
$5,000, 000 76 18,600,000 
£0,000, 000 Se ree rere 18,200,000 
34, 700,000 mae 18,900,000 
30,000,000 a$ nee: : ae 18,200,000 


Total for 32 years..........$1,100,000,000 
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The inert ase is 50 gradual as to accommodate itself to 
the necessities of the world’s demand. Take the present 
year for an example. Those who anticipate any very 
large additional bullion-yield for Iss are doomed to disap- 
pointment. The work will be, in the main, exploration and 
development, and consequently what mine-managers techni 
eally term “dead work.” But there will be a sufficient re- 
turn for what is invested to make a large market, and to 
stimulate further activity. It is not too much to say that 
thi coinage demands of tli eivili ed world are sure to Inerease. 
The United States alone is con uning of silver over S2.Q000,000 
pel month. Its annual gold necessities are ast S50 000000 
ry’ 1] 


| e United States Mint ” statistic i) are as follows: 


G 
{ 
I 


$22,951,768 
11,885,064 


Potal, ; $40,812,152 


It is proper to say here that thy ~ riod given is the fiseal 


and not the calendar vear, IS7). Ilad the latier ) riod been 


acct ssible the showing would h ive be Ii proportionat ! larger 


With the return of activity in business it may fairly be pre 
sumed that the use of bullion in other forms than coin or" will 
largely increase. Some estimates have been made which put 
this increase forthe United States at $15,000,000, | The coinage 
account will not be less than SHO 000000, Adding then the in 
dustrial use and that for export ition, and the annual ck mand in 
the United States alone will be equal to SHD5.000000, There 
is one Immense field for silver consumption which must, in the 
nature of things, eventually be utilized in large degree by the 
United States. Reference is had to Asia, whose consumption 
of silver is one of the wonders of the world. Political reasons and 


the control of institutional machinery, enables the London 
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market which buys and consumes, and has no relation with pro- 
duction, to control exchange and purchase with India and China, 
the greatest silver consumers of the world. Slowly, but steadily, 
San Francisco is making breaches in this wall of custom. It 
is aftirmed at Washington that the modification of our treaty 
with China, now pending, is likely to bring about a wider 
opening in that empire for the sale of this one of our 
precious metals. The American market itself will, however, 
he more than likely to consume all we shall produce, even 
under the high pressure for out-put that speculative forcing of 
our mines and a dividend demand will create. It is ditteult 
to obtain accurate statistics of consumption outside of coinage 
in other countries. Humboldt, in 1803, estimated the Euro 
pean industrial use at a total of $23,000,000, Mr. William 
Jacob, in 1831, made a careful review of the bullion-consuming 
occupations of Great Britan, and on that review, and from other 
sources, estimated the annual use of gold and silver for all 


purposes other than coinage, as follows : 


$12 285 000 
6,000,000 
1,750,000 


8,025,000 


$28,060,000 


At the present writing, according to United States diplo- 
matic reports of our representatives in twenty-three countries, 
the currency and coinage circulation is as follows : 

Population — estimated = 400,000,000; paper — currency 
$2,672,536,352: in gold $2,374,940,875 ; in silver (full and 
limited legal tender) $1,002,704,178, making a specie coinage 
of 33,377.645,053. To this total must be added the stock of 
metallic currence in the United States, which Mint-Director 


Burchard estimated, on the 30th of June last. at S286.490,698 


in gold, and $112,050.95 in silver, making a total of S3898.541, 


OS: The silver coinage of British India, from 1835 to 1876, 
amounted to $958,769,275. The average annual absorption of 
silver by India is not less than $38,000,000, and by China, 


SY.000,000 at least, making a total of S47 000,000, There is no 
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reason to apprehend a decline in this demand, but, rather, an 
increase. All the signs point to a large activity on the part of 


our Asiatic neighbors, more especially the swarming inhabitants 
of the Chinese Empire. In all the possibilities that loom up, 
on that side of the Pacifie Ocean, there can no events happen 
which will not inure to our commercial benefit. Our bullion 
producers must win at every move. These figures and facts 
must establish to the intelligent reason the fact that the bullion 
market is large and active enough for any out-put that is likely 
to be obtained. Legitimate mining is seen therefore to be on 
a solid basis, and with honorable management and business 
sagacity will maintain a leading place in our great industries. 

Important as our mining interest is seen to be, great as are the 
results that have already followed and are still to follow, it would 
not be proper to close this paper without some brief reference to 
the dangers attending the speculative character of mining 
enterprises. Even at its very best, mining for the precious 
metals has more or less the aspect of rash venture. So much 
is hidden in the earth, that nature plays with loaded dice 
against the audacious man who stakes his labor for her 
secrets. The prizes are so great that it is forgotten that the 
risks are many. Skilful manipulators constantly manage to 
unload the risks on the many, and so carry off the profits for 
themselves, With reasonable prudence, men who invest in 
mines at first hand can protect themselves, and make it 
almost certain that great profits will follow. Sut to the small 
buyer of shares, what has he to depend upon ¢ Ile is generally 
buying for an investment and to obtain dividends. Necessarily 
he is dependent for security on the character and honest deal- 
ing of those who promote and manage them. It is at this point 
that legislation must step in and place safeguards. Some of 
these protections can be thus indicated : 

Ist. Strict limitations as to capitalization, and the bona 
tide character of the share payment. At pvescnt the rule is 
very largely for promoters to purchase reputable names tor 
official tigure-heads with allotments of stock, and then upon 
the credit thus obtained, unload the remainder on the small 


buyers, dealers and operators. The law can check such trans- 
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actions, and it certainly should do it. As to excessive capi- 
talization, the answer usually is that of the California speculator, 
“*A mine is what it brings in the market.” While in a 

certain sense this is true of mining companies, it is truer that 
the placing of fictitious millions as the stock capital is the 
proclamation of a falsehood so great that it must inflate values 
and deceive the unwary. 

2d. Fixing with greater definiteness the responsibility of 
promoters and managers. They should be held personally 
liable to the fullest extent for all misrepresentation and 
dishonest or reckless management. 

3d. Providing for the representation of minorities in all 
boards of directors, and of the right of any shareholder to 
enter the mine and examine it, or the books, etc., of the company, 
at any reasonable time and under any reasonable circumstances ; 
also providing for the punishment of directors, or other officials, 
who shall hold back from the stockholders any decisive intelli- 
gence of the condition of their mining property, whether the 
same be good or bad, and especially prohibiting such officials 
from making use of such information for their own benefit 
to the exclusion of the remaining shareholders. Such an 
offence is in the nature of swindling, and should be rewarded 
by the penitentiary. 

4th. Prohibiting managers from contracting with themselves, 
directly or indirectly, for providing supplies, milling ores, 
appropriating tailings, or in any other similar way plundering 
their associates. The history of the Comstock mine will aid 
the honest framing of laws to this end. 

5th. Providing for the publication of regular reports, sworn 
to if necessary, of the condition of the mine, the yield of ore, 
production of bullion, and of. all other matters by which 


owners and investors may be able to judge fairly of the con- 


dition of the property. 

These things are essential to a proper organization of this 
great industry. By meansof them, and others that will readily 
suggest themselves, the exploitation of our mineral tields, of such 
grave importance in the present and future progress of nearly 


one-half our continental area, will proceed with reasonable 
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security to an assured prosperity. While it is probably 
beyond question that ruinous speculation will follow, yet 
it will not be as wide or as deep in its effects as at first sight 


appear probable. The necessity of finding new fields and 


avenues for labor, which at different periods in our history 
has become so marked, is upon us with greater force than ever. 


What field so captivating, so striking, and so permanently ad 


=o 


/ 


Vantaveous, as that which is found in our vast mountain area / 
Capit il requires large space in which to play its several parts, 
and here is a grand opportunity to expend its surplus. It is 
as sensitive to whatever affects its welfare amid the sage 
brush and alkaline plateaus ot Nevada as in th verdant tields 
of Pennsylvania, or the busy streets of New York. Every 
dollar invested in California by New York owners binds 
the wide Pacitic to the Atlantic. The mon \ used to open 
a silver mine in th: ora toned mountain sides of arid Arizona, 
is a guarantee for the future loyalty of the community there 
existing. Self-interest is a swift destroyer of sectional feelings. 
The present national importance of the mining industry is 
a vrowing pledge of future security for the Union and the 
Republic. 


Rienarp J. Uinron. 
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Arr. VI.—Tue Tutrp-Term Qvestion. 


Tue Constitution of the United States was ratified by the 
State of New York at a convention held at Poughkeepsie, the 
26th day of July, 1788. That convention was presided over 
by George Clinton, the first governor of the State. Among 
its most distinguished members were Alexander Hamilton, 
John Jay, Robert Rt. Livingston, James Clinton and Melane- 
thon Smith. 

There had been a sharp conflict in that convention as to 
whether the ratitication should be absolute or conditional. A 
large majority of the delegates were, at first, in favor of only a 
conditional ratification, dependent upon the adoption vf certain 
amendments proposed. Finally, however, news having come 
of the assent of New Hampshire, and only one State more being 
necessary to the adoption of the Constitution, it was decided 
to make the ratification unqualified ; but the resolution adopted 
stated that the Constitution was ratified by New York, in full 
confidence that the proposed amendments would be adopted. 
Among the amendments proposed by the State of New York 
was the following: “ Zhat no person shall be eligihle to the 
offic of Pr side nt of the United States a third time.” 

Opposition to a third term, then, is not a new thing in the 


State of New York. This amendment was never formally 


incorporated into the Constitution, but the principle embodied 


in it has ever since been acted upon. Up to this time, no 
person has been elected or voted for, for a third term, as 
President of the United States. 

A brief statement will present the historical facts bearing 
upon this subject: 

Washington was twice elected, but peremptorily refused 


Elliott’s Debat 
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the use of his name as a candidate for a third term. It has 
been argued, by the recent advocates of third-termism, that 
his declension was not from any conviction of duty or regard 
to public interest, but was the result of purely selfish consid- 
erations, viz.: his desire for the peace and tranquillity of re- 
tirement. It must be conceded that the pomp and power of 
high station had little attraction for the Father of his Country. 
Personally, he doubtless preferred quiet and retirement, but 
he was always ready to sacrifice his own private interests 
to the public good; and there is ample evidence that in this 
act of his life, by which he renounced the greatness and power 
of his high position, his ideas of public duty entirely coincided 
with his private inclinations. Ile desired to retire at the end 
of his first term, and in anticipation of this event he wrote a 
letter to James Madison, dated May 20th, 1792, in which he 
expressed this wish and asked him to assist in the preparation 


of a suitable farewell address. The following is his language : 


‘| desire that you would turn your thoughts to a valedictory 
address from me to the public, expressing, in plain and modest 
terms, that having been honored with the presidential chair, and 
to the best of my abilities contributed to the organization and 
administration of the government; that having arrived at a period 
of life when the proper close of it in the shades of retirement 
becomes necessary an 1 will be more pleasing to me (and as the 
spirit of the governmen, may render a rotation in the elective offices 
of it more congenial to the ideas the people have of liberty and 
safety), that | take my leave of them as a public man,” etc. * 


In answer to this, Madison sent to Washington a draft of 


the proposed address, in which he endeavored to put the ideas 


of Washington, as conveyed to him orally as well as by the 


letter above referred to, in a clear and suitable form. In this 


draft we tind the following language : 


“May I be allowed further to add, as a consideration far more 
important, that an early example of rotation in an office of so high 
and delicate a nature, may equally concur with the republican 
spirit of our Constitution, and the ideas of liberty and safety en- 
tertained by the people. 

‘Under these circumstances a return to my private station, 


* 'zde the entire letter in Sparks’ Life and Writings of George Washington, 


Vol. XII, p. 382. 
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according to the purpose with which I quitted it, is the part which 
duty as well as inclination assigns me.’* 

It is true that this draft was never used, for the reason that 
Washington was prevailed upon to serve a second term. But 
it was retained by Washington. It concurs in spirit with the 
language used in his own letter to Madison. There is every 
reason to believe that it was fully approved by Washington. 
Near the close of his second term, when his farewell address 
was actually given to the public, this draft by Madison was 
sent by the president to Hamilton, that it might be recast and 
adapted to the changed circumstances then existing. It 
appears, therefore, that Washington was opposed to prolonging 
the presidential oftice beyond two terms. Ie thought that 
rotation in that office was in accordance with the spirit of the 
government and with popular ideas of liberty and safety. 

As John Adams was only elected for one term, the question 
of a third term, of course, did not and could not arise with 
him. The next ineumbent of the presidential office was 


Thomas Jefferson. He had originally been opposed to making 


a president reCligible at all. Ilis views on this question, how 
ever, changed. In a letter to John Taylor, dated January 6th, 
1804, after his second election but before the expiration of his 
first term, he says: 


“My opinion originally was that the president of the United 
ites should have been elected for seven years, and forever inel- 
igible afterwards. 1 have since become sensible that seven years 
is too long to become irremovable, and that there should be a 
possible way of withdrawing a man in midway who is doing 
wrong. ‘The service for eight years, with the power to remove at 
the end of the first four, comes nearly to my principle, as corrected 
by experience, and it is in adherence to that that I determine to 
withdraw at the end of my second term. ‘The danger is that the 
indulgence and the attachments of the people will keep a man in 
the chair after he becomes a dotard ; that reélection through life 
shall become habitual, and election for life follow that. General 
Washington set the example of voluntary retirement after eight 
years. 1 shall follow it, and a few more precedents will oppose 
the obstacle of habit to any one, after a while, who shall endeavor 
to extend his term. Perhaps it may beget a disposition to es- 
tablish it by an amendment to the Constitution. I believe I am 
doing right, therefore, in pursuing my principle. I had determined 


ot 


* Sparks’ Life and Writings of George Washington, Vol. XII, p. 338. 
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to declare my intention, but I have consented to be silent 
on the opinion of friends, who think it best not to put a continu- 
ince out of my power, in defiance of all circumstances. There 
is, however, but one circumstance which could engage my acqui- 
escence in another election, Zz. ¢., such a division about a successor 
as might bring in a monarchist. But that circumstance is im- 
possible. While, therefore, I shall make no formal declaration to the 
public of my purpose, I have freely let it be understood in private 
conversation. In this I am persuaded yourself and my friends 
enerally will approve of my views.” * 


Again, upon the expiration of his second term, Jefferson 


Was solicited to consent to a continuance in ottice. This Was 
asked for by the legislatures of various States. [His answer 
was as follows: 
should lay down my charge at the proper period is as 
luty as to have borne it faithfully. If some termination 
to the services of the chief magistrate be not fixed by the Con- 
or supplied by practice, his office, nominally for four 
vill, in fact, become for life ; and history shows how easily 
sencrates into an inheritance. Believing that a representa- 
government, responsible at short periods by clection, is that 
produces the greatest sum of happiness to mankind, I feel 
ty to do no act which shall essentially impair that principle; 
ould unwillingly be the person, who, disregarding sound 
set by an illustrious predecessor, should furnish the 
mple of prolongation beyond the second term of office.” 
Jefferson’s second term expired with the year 180s, In 
IS12, after a retirement of four years, he was again solicited 
to permit himself to be elected president. But he did not 
consider the four years’ interregnum as affecting in any way 
he anti-third term principle which he had avowed, and he again 
per mptorily declined : and although his party continued in 
power up to the time of his death, no further attempt was 
nade to restore him toe the great position which duty had led 
him tin lly to re sign eighteen years before he died. His suc- 
CCssoOrs M idison and Monroe each serve d for two terms, and 
each retired when the second term ended, hot asking nor per- 
mitting their friends to ask for another nomination, during the 
many years of their subsequent retirement. 


in [S2s An lrew Jackson Wiis elect d, as the nominee of the 


, Vol 
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modern democratic party, and was reélected in- 1852. Ile 


was the idol of his partvy—a great military leader and popular 
favorite. But at the ending of his eight vears’ service, he volun 
tarily retired to the pe acetul shades of the Hermitage, where 
he remained an interested observer of the history and progress 
of his country, but not a candidate, active or passive, for are 
election, neither asking nor suffering his friends to ask the 
people again to put him in the foremost place of power and 
honor, until his death in 1845. Sinee his administration, 
(ren. Grant is the only president who has served two entire 
‘Tins. 

From ISl2 to IST5 there was no suggestion that any presi 
dent should be reélected after lis second term, 

In INT5 it was apparent that some of the friends of Gen. 
(grant desired to secure his cleetion for a third term. When 
this disposition became manifest, it is not surprising, in view 
of the historical facts above detailed, that there Was a very 
veneral uprising agallst such an attempt. The attention of 
republican State conventions in that year was ealled to this 
question, and almost without exception they adopted resolutions 
expressing their disapproval of the movement. As early as 
May, the Pennsylvania republican convention announced as 
the sentiment of the republicans of that State: 

Phat we declare and affirm unqualified adherence to the un- 

itten law of the republic, which wisely, and under the sanction 

t the most venerable of examples, limits the presidential service 

f any citizen to two terms; and we, the republicans of Penn- 

svl\ 1, In recognition of this law, are unalterably opposed to 
the election to the presidency of any person for a third term.” 

The republican convention of the State of New York 
issembled in’ September, 1875. Among its resolutions, 
wlopted by an overwhelming vote, was the following : 

“ Recognizing as conclusive the president’s public declaration 
hat he is not a candidate for renomination, and with the sincerest 

de for his patriotic services, we declare our unalterable 
opposition to the election of any president for a third term.’ 

State after State followed these examples ; and on the loth 
day of December, IS75, on motion of Mr. Springer, ot Ili 
nois, the rules were suspended and the following resolution 


Serle VOL, VI NO. I 9 
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was passed, by the House of Representatives, by a vote of 
233 to 18: 

* Resolved, ‘| hat in the opinion of this House the prec edent 
established by Washington and other presidents of the United 
States, in retiring from the presidential office after their second 
term, has become by universal concurrence, a part of our republi- 
can system of government, and that any departure from this 
time-honored custom would be unwise and fraught with peril to 
our free institutions. 

The third-term movement subsided, and (ren. (rrant’s 
name was not presented to the republican National Conven- 
tion in 1876. But the scheme was not given up. Its pro- 
moters were persevering and cunning. They resolved that, 
although they could not carry out their plan in 1876, they 
would only defer and not abandon it. Taking advantage of 
(ren. Grant’s voyage around the world, of the cordial manner 
in which he was welcomed and entertained by kings and rulers 
in Europe and Asia, and of the enthusiasm which was 
naturally aroused by his return home early in the present 
year, they started what, in the slang language of the day, is 
termed a third-term “boom,” fancying that all the circum- 
stances Which have been mentioned, and others which tended 
to favor it, would make it irresistible and successful, notwith 
standing the general public sentiment on the subject. 

The arguments used to promote this scheme and to over- 
come the popular feeling agaist a third term, were various 
and not altogether consistent. The friends of the Grant 
movement claim: 1. That the sentiment against a third term is 
unfounded in reason or principle; 2. That if it has any foun 
dation it applies only to the continuance of a president in ottice 
for more than two terms, and has no application as an objection 


to the reélection of a president after an interregnum of four 


years; 3. That, even assuming the soundness of the objection 


to three terms as a general rule, and conceding its applica- 
bility to any election to the presidency of a person who has 
served two terms, there is a special emergency at this time 
outweighing these objections and requiring the nomination 
and election of Gen. Grant. In support of these views, three 


articles have appeared in the pages ot the North American 
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Review which it is perhaps fair to consider as presenting the 


various grounds upon which Gen, Grant’s reélection is 
advocated. These articles appeared, one in February written 
by Hon. Timothy O. Howe, of Wisconsin, one in March, by 
HIon. E. W. Stoughton, of New York, and one in the April 
number, by Hon. Geo. S. Boutwell, of Massachusetts. Let 
us take them up in their order: 

Mr. IHlowe’s article deserves litthke comment or attention. 
Palpable falsitication of history, foolish vituperation and 
fulsome flattery, varnished with choice bits of Scripture, are 
mingled in about equal proportions in this most discreditable 
essay. The settled convictions of the people are called by 
him * senseless clamor.” The almost unanimous views of the 
House of Representatives are termed “a champion piece of 
charlatanry.” The general apprehension of danger to free 
institutions from a long continuance of the presidential office, 
is spoken of as a “soft spook,’—whatever that may mean. 
Those who are opposed to a third term are said to be * seduced 
from the worship of God to that of mere metallic calves.” 
Mr. [lowe states that the only criticism upon reéligibility 
made inthe conventionof New York, which ratitied the United 
States Constitution, was made by Mr. Melanecthon Smith, and 
that he found no one to second his idea in that body ; in the face 
of the fact that that convention unanimously proposed an 
amendment, that no person should be eligible for a third 
presidential term. Ile states that not even in North 


Carolina was a man to be found to object to the recligibility 


of the president, although in fact one of the amendments 
proposed by that State was, * That no person should be capa- 
ble of serving as president more than eight in any term of 
sixteen years.” Tle, by implication, charges Washington with 
cowardice, and gives as a reason for his retirement at the end 
of his second term, that he could not bear the gibes of his 
enemies, before which Grant never quailed. But his most 
atrocious calumny relates to Jefferson. Ignoring the fact that 
his views upon the subject of a third term were well known 
betore his second term commenced, Mr. lowe directly charges 


that Jefferson’s only reason for declining a third term was that he 
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could not vet it: and accuses him of duplicity and deceit in 
viving expression to his views, as he did, in reply to the legislat- 
ures of Vermont and other States, which had desired him to 
become a candidate. Ile asserts in the face of the evidence of 
history that the republican States of ( Jhio, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
(reorg) i. South Carolina and Virginia had ‘a positively refused 
te join in the Jefferson boom.” before his declension was 
ummounced, The only evidence which he gives of this as 
sertion is the fact that the legislatures of these States, at that 
time, more than a vear before the expiration of Jetferson’s 
second term, had not acted upon the subject. But in fact, not one 
of thems liad ¢ X pressed itself as await Jetferson. The ins positive 
refusal is a pure invention of Mr. Tlowe. Madison was 
Jetterson’s secretary of State, and = intimate political and 
personal friend. There was never any rivalry or hostility be 
tweeh them, letferson Wis the founder and the leader ena 
idol of the republican party. At his second election he had 
received one hundred and sixty-two of the one hundred and 
SeVENTV-SIXN) Votes cast the only States voting avallst him being 
Connecticut and Delaware. The other States all voted) unani- 
mously for Jefferson, except Maryland which gave him nine of 
her eleven votes. Atthe close of lis second term he was equally 
popular with his party; and no student of history, exeept Mr. 
llowe, has ever pretended that he could het have received a 
third nomination if he had sought to obtain it, or would have 
ACCC pted it. 

Finding it nee ssary, in order to carry out the line of 
argument which he lad adopted, Mr. llowe does not scruple to 
tinake Washineton a coward and Jefferson a liar. Ile calls Gen, 
(rrant “the foremost man of hisage standing upon the mountain 
top, upon whom the eager world has set the seal of primacy.” 
Ile savs “the world will make a mistake, if it shall turn 
from cesus of Nazareth to follow Mr. Springs r of [llineis.” 
‘losing his remarkable diatribe with the following peroration : 
* Paul taueht the Hebrews that without sacrifice there was 


Ho remission of sins. Americans are taught that not even 


sacrifice will Save a president from rebuke after eight vears 


SUTV IC, although he has been sinless.” Precisely What is 
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meant by this last language it is quite difficult to judge. We 
doubt if even Gen. Grant himself would claim to be 
‘sinless 3" although Mr. [lowe found an apt disciple in an 
enthusiastic member of the late Utica Convention, whe pro- 
claimed this “sinless” man “standing on the mountain top,” 
as the * God of battles!" 

[t is evident that Mr. Howe in his Seripture researches had 
overlooked the warning elven ly Paul to his sainted name- 
sake: “©, Timothy, keep that which is committed to thy 
trust, avoiding profane and vain babblings.” Charity might 
lead us te secount for this astonishing exhibition Ib the 
surmise that he had rile Ton } rsonal an application of that 
other Passage, iN which Timothy is enjomed by Paul to 
“drink no longer water.” — For it would be humiliating to 
helieve th it ; “ alvle of W ritine such s uti in lis sober 
moments, ever oceu he high sition of Senator of the 
lL nited States. and contidential a i of the president. No 
opponent of a third term could desire inv more effective 
means of cultivating the anti-third-term: sentiment, than the 
general cireulation of Mr. Howe's extraordinary article. 

Mr. Stoughton’s article is ina different spirit. It is not 
chargeable with the folly or the falsity of Mr. [Lowe's pre 
duction. 


Mr. Stoughton admits that there are doubtless wortlhis 
epublicans who ire opposed to the third term, and kindly SaVs 
iat hie shall not sneer at nor ridicule such st } rstition, for the 
‘eason that he has known few men of strength of character or 
‘ (pacity, 1 hodi ir some kind. 


And he COMpAares 


Opposition superstitions which 


‘ ‘ ] °. ] 
Sonnac Miceli TO ECNPect hek Tron secclng The hew 


noon over the left shoulder, or to refuse to start a new 
( terprise aon lriday. 


\ 1] Opponents of the third-term movement must tee] 


exceedingly grateful to Mr. Stoughton for his great aniability 


in letting them ott so easily, When we come, however, to 
look at his arguments, we are not impressed with their 
strength. In alluding to the example of Washington, he says 


that his declension was upon purely personal grounds, and 
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not from motives of public policy. We have already shown 
in this article that this is a mistake, and that Washington 
retired at the end of his second term because, in his view, 
publie policy, as well as his own personal inclinations, required 
the step. Mr. Stoughton thinks that the only substantial 
objection to the enjoyment of consecutive presidential terms 
by the same person, is that a president desiring a renomination 
night corruptly and wickedly use the power and influence of 
his great office to obtain it; and finally perpetuate his rule by 
methods hostile to the Constitution and destructive of his 
country’s liberties. 

If that is the only objection to a third term, then it must 
be conceded that there is some force in his argument. Sut Mr. 
Stoughton is mistaken in saving that the only valid objection 
toa third term consists in the assumption that by his influence 
us president he may perpetuate his rule by renominations, 
as will be shown as we proceed, Perhaps it is not strange 
that the ex-minister to St. Petersburgh, said to be an ardent 
admirer of that * paternal government” which has produced 
such happy results in Russia, should on his return become dis 
tinguished as an advocate of third-termism for America. 

Mr. Boutwell puts his argument upon a somewhat different 
basis from either Mr. Howe or Mr. Stoughton. Ile concedes 
that the examples of Washington and Jefferson and the tra- 
ditions of the fathers are against a third term. But, he says, 
the opinions of Washington and Jefferson are entitled to the 
highest consideration as opinions, and nothing more. Tle 
insists that there is a question now demanding attention of 
greater importance than the ancient tradition against a third 
term, viz.: * Shall this government be destroyed or subverted 
permanently by the usurpation of the minority’ And he 
argues that the only sure way of answering this question in 
the negative is by the nomination and election of Gen. 
Grant. If Mr. Boutwell is right in his premises, we must con- 
cede that he is right in his conclusion. If the destruetion and 


subversion of our government can only be prevented by the 


election of Gen. Grant, we should all vield our objections to a 


third term, and unite in his support. But we must remember 
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that Mr. Boutwell, as he is good enough to remind us in his 
article, oceupied a place in Gen. Grant’s cabinet. Ile, no 
doubt, estimates the Grant administration quite as highly as 
its merits permit. His opinion is valuable simply as Mr. Bout- 
well’s opinion, and people must judge for themselves whether 
there is any such emergency as Mr. Boutwell says; and if 
there is, whether the best way to meet it is by Grant’s renomi- 
nation. By most sensible men the emergency will be believed 
to exist only in the imaginations of Mr. Boutwell and other 
office-holders under Gen. Grant ; and the remedy proposed by 
him will be considered quite inappropriate for the imagined 
peril. 

To one assertion of Mr. Boutwell we desire to interpose 
an emphatic denial. Ile says: “The republicans of the 
State of New York, appreciating the solemnity of the crisis 
and the Importance of their position, have declared their 
purpose to support Gen. Grant for the presidency.” The 
republicans of the State of New York have done no such thing. 
lor the purpose of forestalling public opinion, the State con- 
vention was called in that State, asin Pennsylvania, in Feb- 
ruary, to elect delegates to the National Convention to be held 
in June. There could have been but one object for such an 
unseasonable call, and that object was not to secure a deliber- 
ate expression of the will of the republicans of New York, 
but to prevent and defeat such expression. The very fact that 
the convention was called in February deprives it of all 
authority as indicating the “sober second thought” of New 
York republicans. What honest reason can be given for call- 
ing a State convention in February to select delegates to 
attend a National Convention in June‘ Are arguments and 
discussions of any value? If so, why not let such arguments 
and discussions be continued until the necessary time for 
decision arrives‘ But the New York convention was not 
only called with fraudulent intent it was fraudulently 


constituted. Grant delegates to this convention from Albany 


were elected by a fraud so gross and palpable, that no 
respectable republican newspaper in the State could be found 
to defend it. Delegates of the same character from Utica, 
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who were declared elected in violation of every rule of 
parliamentary law, were admitted to the floor of the convention. 
The same is said to be true of delegates from Brooklyn 
and from Buffalo. And in a convention so ealled and se 
packed, “a resolution was passed by a bare iia jority of thirty 
seven, favoring the nomination of Gen. Grant! Not the re 
publicans of New York, Mr. Boutwell, but the wire-pullers 
and the machine-managers of New York, have declared their 
purpose to support Gen. Grant for the presidency! The rank 
and file of the party, as vou callthem, in New York, have never 
eXpre ssed themselves in favor of Gen. Grant. Nor, if we 
may believe the evidence already obtained and constantly 
accumulating, is it true of thi republicans of Pennsvivania. 
No. fair eX pression favorable to Grant's nomination has vet 
heen had from any State in the Union. 

1] ivilis 


thus reviewed brietly the arguments of these tliree 
champtons of a third term, let us consider the subject some 
what upon its merits. 

The example of the fathers and the traditions of our history 
ive all Opposed To a third term. Are these examples and tra 
ditions entirely without foundation in reason?’ It is assumed by 
those who insist that the anti-third-term doctrine has no appli 
cation to thr present attempt to renoniunate Gen. Grant, that 
the only evround pon which ihicetinite 4 ligibility has been 
] } 


opposed, ix that it enables a president, yy the use of his 


patronage and power, to secure lis own reclection. But it will 
be seen by reference to the expre sions of Jefferson, already 
quoted, th il thrat is hel thie only obiection made by him to such 
ineletinat reCligibility. Ile suave thr dange! Is fron the 
iIndulwenee and attachments of the people, as well as from the 
undue influence of the president, It is not pretended that 
there is ; hy sp lal mage inn thre period ol eivht vears, It was 


i favorite dectrine of the Henry Clay whigs, that ne person 


should be lected president for more than one term. Dut th 


vreat point is, that there should be some limit to prevent it 
trom becoming a life ottice : and example and republican tra 
dition have fixed that limit at two terms. It is essential to 
republican government that there should be no distinctively 
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reigning class. When a person has served eight years as 
President of the United States, his retirement into private life 
and becoming a private citizen and nothing more is the highest 
testimonial to the solidity of republican institutions. 

An ex-president is, and should be, nothing more than any 
other citizen; nay, in one sense he should be less, for it should 
be understood that, having possessed that high honor fora term 
of eight Vears, he is ne longer ali aspirant for the position, A 
president who has for eight vears lied thre patronage and power 
of that vreat office, especially when he has been Lieutenant 
(reneral and had intimate relations with the entire army, 
as well as. the great Corps of ottice-holders, is mot, in the 
course of Tour years, 80 entirely divested of this advantage 
that he cannot avail himself of the influence and power thus 
quired to promote his reGlection, Especially is this the case 
with Gaen. Grant. Tle has not, in the ordinary sense of the 
term, become a private citizen since the expiration of his eighit 
vears. During all this time he has been conspicuously before 
the public eve, as the honored guest of the various nations of 
the world. All the intluence of the general Government. has 
heen exerted te vive him public prominence A Crrant 
newspaper organ lias said that he is now “fresh from 
the people.” But from whiat people ix he fresh ¢ Ile has 
certainly had little to do with Americans since his term 
expired, [x it believed that his association with the Chinese, 
Japanese and Siamese, or with the rulers of Europe, has im 
pressed Upon him the habits and duties of an American citizen / 
And while he has been travelling ilout thre world, the men 
Whom le placed in office have, as a rule, remained in oftice. 
Phe peculiar civil service theories of the present a lmiinistration 
have led to the retention in office of the great lol of the 
ottice-holders appointed ly hin the men who ran the political 


machinery in most of the States. The party organization is 


still mainly in the hands of those who controlled it during 


his second term. Practically. nearly all the objections to 
a third term exist now which existed in IS76. 

What is the supposed emergency urged as a reason 
for departing from established usages‘ and, if it exists, 
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how will Gen. Grant’s reélection meet it? Some say that 


Gen. Grant is the only republican who can be elected. 
On the contrary, it seems evident that no republican can 
be nominated, against whom such strong objections can be 
made, and who is so certain to fail of the support of a large 
portion of the party, as he. It is said that no other man, if 
elected, can be inaugurated. If this is true, then it is useless to 
try to nominate and elect Gen. Grant. If this is so, we may as 
well abandon the republican form of government at once and ac- 
cept the least objectionable despotism that can be obtained. But 
it is not so. The will of the people, expressed by constitutional 
methods, will be enforced. And it matters not who is the 
standard-bearer. lor whoever is declared elected through the 
mode known to the Constitution and the laws of the land, will 
certainly be inaugurated as president on the fourth day of 
March, 1881. If this argument in favor of Gen. Grant means 
anything, it means that he will not allow himself to be declared 
defeated ; that he will decide in favor of his own election, and 
no other decision shall prevail. Are the third-term advocates 
prepared to sanction this construction of their favorite as- 
sertion / 

There are very grave reasons why vast numbers of republi- 
cans believe that Gen. Grant should not be nominated. In doing 
this, they do not “rebuke” him, nor do they in any way dero- 
gate from his claims upon the gratitude of his country. That 
he sacrificed any more for his country than did many others, 
cannot be maintained. [lis fortunes were at a low ebb when the 
war commenced. During the war he did his duty like hundreds 
of thousands of others. To vast numbers of these, this dis- 
charge of duty brought death, or wounds, loss of fortune and 
loss of health. To Gen. Grant it brought glory, riches and 
power. For his efforts, his skill, his perseverance, his ability 
as a general, he has received rewards such as have never been 
conferred by this country upon any other citizen. The American 
people are not to be charged with ingratitude, because they with- 
hold from him an honor which was not conferred upon Washing- 
ton or Jefferson ; an honor the bestowal of which the majority 
of the American people have ever believed to be incompatible 
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with the safety of free institutions. And it must be re- 
membered also that while the American people honor Gen, Grant 
for his military services, there is by no means thes ame una- 
nimity with reference to his merits as President of the United 
States. Criticism of his administration is not contined, as Mr. 
Stoughton in his article implies, to rebels and democrats ; nor 
will opposition to his election, if nominated fora third term, 
be so contined. To the scandals of his second administration 
it is unnecessary to do more than to allude. The mention of 
the hames ot Leet and Stocking, Belknap and Babcock will 
suttice. It is not necessary, nor would it be just, to charge 
Gen. Grant with complicity with the corruptions that prevailed 
from 1872 to 1876. But they did prevail. They pervaded 
the men who were nearest to him. <A _ peculiarity of Gen. 
Grant’s character is, that he can see nothing wrong in those 
whom he deems his friends. It cannot be forgotten that Gen. 
Grant signed the law, which not only allowed members of Con- 
gress their notorious “ salary grab,” but also doubled his own 


salary. Nor can it be forgotten that when Gen. Babeock was 


on trial in St. LouisGen. Grant, by an act the most arbitrary 


and unjustifiable that was ever performed by the elected ruler 
of a free people, peremptorily removed, during the trial, the 
counsel who was conducting the case for the Government with 
marked skill and vigor, for the alleged reason that he had made a 
remark which was construed as derogatory to Gen. Grant, per- 
sonally. For this constructive disrespect, denied by Mr. Iender- 
son, he was thus removed. The acquittal of Gen. Babeock fol- 
lowed, and followed, as many believe, as the result of this most 
unwarrantable interference by the president. This is mentioned 
as only one instance showing Gen. Grant's frequent utter disre- 
gard of republican principles. He was never trained in civil 
life. Ile was never taught to respect constitutional rights. 
lis ideas of government are purely military. He did, and if 
reélected will again, administer the government of this country 
just as he would govern an army. 

The same corrupt men who formerly gathered about him 
will again surround him, if he shall be reélected. This is 


shown by the accounts given by his friend, John Russell 
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Young, of his conversations during his voyage around the 
world. There was in Gen. Grant’s cabinet certainly one man 
who Was carnest and Vigorous in the prosecution ot offenders. 
That was Benjamin Il. Bristow. Ly such earnestness and 
vigor he won the approval and applause of great numbers of 
his countrymen. [lis candidacy for the presidency was favored 
by many good and patriotic republicans. But we are told 
that Gaen. Grant said in one of his later conversations (and 
ese conversations have been published with lis approval), 
he would have supported for the presidency any candidate 
night have been nominated ly the Cincinnati convention 
except Mr. Bristow, whom he would never have supported. 
Why was it that Gen. Grant resolved that he would not sup 


port Gren. Bristow. if nominated’ Can anv reason be given. 


prt that (ven. Bristow Was all independent and etlicient 


md that in the vigor with which he prosecuted offend 

uv inst the law. he did not spare those who were connected 

he president's military household, thereby incurring tli 

president's displeasure 4 Gen. Bristow was a republican. Gen 

Dristow's whole offence was that he had impartially and 
vigorously done his duty, 

Argument in favor of Gen. Grant for a third term, based 
pon the idea that a “ strony man Is needed, is danverous 
ind antagonistic to the whole spirit of our institutions. We 

ant we strong man, if by that is meant one stronger than the 
onstitution and the laws. We want no man strong enough 
vara constitutional ¢ bligations ! And we have in this 
country and in thr republican parts ne lack of men who are 
strony chough to entores the Constitution and the laws. The 
idea that (ven. Grant ts the only man Whe can execute the 


Law oy f COUNTEY Is it =| iVish and ab mnti republican idea: 


Phe arguments in favor of a third term and against the 


eX imiples and instructions of the fathers on the subject, are all 


World with Gen. Grant, p 
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based upon distrust of popular institutions. The aim of true 


patriots should be to cultivate the opposite sentiment—faith in 


republicanism, faith in the Constitution, faith in the intelligence 
aml patriotism of the American people. This can be best 
done in the present emergency by discarding the one-man, 
third-term idea, and adhering to the teachings of our fore 
fathers ; heeding the warnings of history, and preserving our 
liberties and our republican form of government by discouraging 
the theory that any one man is necessary te the prosperity 
and permanency of the republic. 

It is with reluctance that the believers in the doctrine ot 
Washington and Jefferson which holds a third presidential 
term to be of evil tendeney, have felt themselves constrained to 
speak disparagingly of Gen. Grant's civil administration. They 
have no disposition to detract in any respect from his fame. 
They are as ready as any to express their admiration for all 
that is admirable in his character and distinguished in his 
achievements. But when thinking men are asked to depart 
from the usages of the republic and disregard the example 
of the wise and good men who secured our independence, 
they are compelled to examine carefully the claim presented ; 
ind if they see reasons against such departure, to declare 
them frankly and boldly. On the one side they see the example 
and the teaching of Washington and Jefferson, Madison, Monroe 
ind Jackson, the declared conviction of the New York con 
vention which ratitied the Federal Constitution, the expressions 
of the republican State conventions of IS75, and the almost 
Unanimous resolution of the Tlouse of Representatives ot 
that year, On the other they find the opinions of Messrs. 
Stoughton, Boutwell and Tlowe, Senators Cameron and 
( onkling, the Rev. lleury Ward Beecher, the premature and 
packed conventions of Pennsylvania and New York of Keb 
ruary, ISSO, 

If the latter authorities are clearly right, let us follow them, 
even) where the reverend gentleman would lead, to fourth, 
fifth and an indetinite number of terms. But if the reason and 
the principle of the matter are with the dead presidents ; if the 
doctrine of the founders of the republic tends more surely to 
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thi preservation of the republic, let us adhere to it, even though 


the new lights be disregarded. The maxim via antiqua, wid 


tula, may not be of universal application, but it is worthy 
of some respect. There are doubtless inconveniences resulting 
from thi frequent changes incident to a “ government of 
thi people by the people and for the people.” ut unless 
we are prepared to admit that such a government * must perish 
forever from the earth,” let us hold fast to the traditions of a 
free people, and bear the ills we have, rather than tly to others 
that we know not of. 


Marruew Hate. 





THE RAILWAY PROBLEM 


Arr. VII.—Tue Ramway Prosiem. 


Tiere are four distinct classes of questions which have been 
brought into existence by the birth of the locomotive; and the 
engineer, the railway manager, the political economist, and 
the statesman are called upon to deal with them from 
different points of view. The engineering and mechanical 
questions connected with the locomotive were those which first 
occupied the attention of the railway world. The manager's 
function is to make the enterprise commercially pay. The 
political economist was called upon to deal with the great 
social changes incident to the development of wealth whieh 
the railway stimulated and brougfit into existence ; and lastly, 
the statesman is called upon to deal with the questions which 
the vast success of railways as industrial entities and factors 
has brought about in the modern civilized world. 

The questions with which the statesman has to deal are 


quite new. The railway had not only to pass the period of 


possibility and commercial success, but also to reach a develop- 


ment far superior to any other industrial enterprise, before 
state-craft was required to consider it as a power formidable 
enough to be held in check, and tO be properly subordinated 
to the public weal. 

There is no phase of modern industrial history which so 
well illustrates the practical tendency of the Anglo Saxon race, 
or shows how little it is given to speculations or govern- 
mental anticipation of the immediate future, as the manner in 
which it has dealt with the railway problem. The existence 
of this problem was at first unsuspected, then fora time ignored, 
then dimly recognized, and is now practically if not philo- 
sophieally dealt with, both in England and in America. Other 
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civilized powers, on the contrary, either anticipated the govern 
mental relations to the railway, and thereby forestalled the 
necessity of dealing with it as a question ; or, foreseeiny 
tha: railways would in time largely supersede other high 
ways, they have, in) conformity with the State’s function 
to construct highways, built wholly or in part the railways of 
the realm. se that with such nations the railway admini-- 
tration is but a part of the general problems or the State's 
vovernment. This has been done in countries other than 
Ie vlish speaking, very largely at a sacritice of thi competition 
as to the building of lines, and of the competition for their 
development and for business, which lias so strongly charac 
terized English and American railways, and added largely to 
the number ana, to a considerable degree, the usefulness of 
these enterprises which, in many ways quite apart from their 
profitableness in themselves, have aided in the development 
and wivancement ot the prosperity of the Mnglish-speaking 
hations, 

The history of the railway in this and other countries is 
easily told. From the middle of last century down to the 


first quarter ot this, rails placed on supports ot Some kind, 


a id voneraily made of wood, existed in alist all the 


larger mines of England for the transportation of ore from 
the drift to the mouth of the pit. The railway car axle and 
railway carriage wheel were developed and = improved from 
time to time, so that littl was to be done to complete the 
medern railway when Stephenson came upon the scene, but 
to apply steam traction to locomotive purposes, The Stock 
ton and Darlington line was, at the outset, a horse-railway for 
the hauling of ore, when Stephenson became connected with 
it: and it was upon this road, in [S21, that the first locomotive 
was tested, As early as IS24.a committee for the organi 
zation of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway was formed, 
with the view of obtaining an act of Parliament to unite 
those two cities ly it railway to be operated by steam. Prior 
te that time, tramways or horse-railways had already been in 
existence; so that, when the Liverpool and Manchester 


Railway Company was organized, twenty-nine or thirty 
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tramways were already in operation, running cars by horse- 
power, uniting two densely populated centres situated a short 
distance apart. Among these tramways, the one from Wands- 
worth to Croydon was the most noteworthy and important. 
At the same time, there was in France a coal-road operated by 
horse-power near St. Etienne, and one in Austria from Prague 
to Pilsen, and from Lintz to Budeweis. 

Frederick List, the political economist, who owned some 
coal mines at Tamaqua, Pennsylvania, had a coal-road tramway 
from that place to the Schuylkill eanal. Ina correspondence 
between List and the French Government, he suggested 
as early as 1831 the advisability of governmental building and 
supervision of railways, and proposed then the very plan 
which, about fourteen years later, was carried into effect, of 
building from Paris great roads through the departments of 
France to the uttermost ends thereof, making one great web 
uniting all the parts of France, with Paris as the central point. 

In England it seems not to have occurred to any one but 
Stephenson himself, that the Government should build the 
railways. Ile early sugeested that competition could not be 
relied Upon ; that where combination was possible, competition 
Was impossible but his voice was unheeded, because no dith- 
culty had been experienced either as to the management of 
turnpike trusts, which were largely in private hands, or with 
the canals, which were wholly in private hands. Excessive 
charges and monopoly rates or indiy idual discriminations were, 
is to them, unknown; and the first railways were chartered 
with provisions like those contained in the canal company’s 
cts, as to the rates of toll, and making it in some instances 
compulsory to allow individuals, or corporations other than 
the railway itself. to put their carriages upon the road, and 
even in some instances to supply their own motive power. 
The language of the English as well as American charters 
clearly indicates that, in the opinion of the law-making power, 
the railroad companies would own the roads, and private 
enterprise would send carriages and freight-wagons over them 


is over the turnpikes. 


The tirst ofticial appreciation that this was an impracticable 
2d Series: VOL. VI.—NO. UL, 10 
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scheme, that the railway company would be compelled to sup- 
ply its own motive power, and that the privilege to put car- 
riages which had no motive power upon this new highway was 
an illusory one, and of no substantial benefit, is to be found in 
the report on railway 8, by the * Select Committee on Railway 
Communication,” made to the House of Commons in May, 
Is40. On the 21st’ of January, the House ordered that a 
select committee be appointed to inquire into the state of com- 
munication by railways, and to report their observation thereon 
to the House. This committee was composed of. Sir John 
Guest, as chairman, Mr. Labouchére, Sir Robert Peel, Lord 
Granville Somerset, Mr. Thornly, Lord Sandon, Mr. Fresh- 
field, Lord Stanley (afterwards Lord Derby, the leader of 
the tory party), Mr. Green, Sir Harry Verney, Mr. Henry 
Baring, Mr. Easthope, Sir James Graham, and Lord Seymour. 
The committee express their conviction that the early acts 
were all drawn under a mistaken idea, in the following words: 
+ The original error consisted in a total misapprehension of the 
best means of providing locomotive power on railways.  Parlia- 
ment at first considered that this might be safely left to be 
supplied by public competition, and its measures were accord- 
ingly framed with the view of affording free scope to all 
persons Who might be willing to undertake to engage in such 
an undertaking. * * * The legislature, in its anxiety to 
prevent a monopoly which was not sought even by the pro- 
moters of the bills, enacted that any person might place and 
run his own engines, carriages, and wagons, on the railway, 
subject to the payment of certain tolls, but under such regu- 
lations as might be made by the company. * * *  Parlia- 
ment, in pursuance of the same erroneous view, considered 
that it had sutticiently provided for the interests of the publie 
when it had limited the amount of tolls and enacted that they 


should be regularly published. 7 * # lt ds obvious 


that all there ve strictions and limitations WeTe USE less except 
unde - & supposition that there should he ad tree competition 


among the parti N supply ing locomotive pow "a 
Phen they say, that, although several railway companies 
endeavored to allow free competition as to motive power, it 
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was found that they could not, “with due regard to the 
efficiency and safety of the public, allow rivals and private 
parties to place and run engines and carriages on the same lines.” 
And then they quote approvingly from a special report of a 
committee made in 183%, which admits that it is indispensable, 
both for the safety and convenience of the passengers and the 
public to prohibit, as far as the locomotive power is concerned, 
the rivalry of competing parties on the same line of railway, 
although such prohibition involves the establishment of the 
monopoly. Admitting, then, in this report, that the railway 
company was to be confirmed in the possession of the ex- 
elusive authority and management of its own line, the gentle- 
men forming this committee see that this necessarily results in 
a monopoly not contemplated by the legislatures which had 
previously chartered the various companies. The committee 
also reported that fixing maximum tolls and special rates upon 
the articles to be carried by no means governed the whole sub- 
ject, and that the interest of the public required some ad- 
ditional safeguard not contained in the acts of ine poration, 
They came to the conclusion that ‘ monopoly is inseparable 
from the nature of these establishments ; that, in the absence 
of any effectual check upon the operation of free competition 
on their respective lines, this committee think it is advisable to 
subject the monopoly to some general superintendence and 
control 7” and they therefore recommend that the Board of 
Trade is that department of the executive Government to 
which it shall properly be made subject. The recommen- 
dations were subsequently incorporated into an act called “ Lord 
Seymour's Act,” he having been the draughtsman of the bill. 
The operation of this act became, on the following year, the 
subject of criticism before another select committee, largely 
composed of the same gentlemen, but who restricted the oper- 
ations of the Board of Trade by recommendations limiting the 
discretionary power which had been given by the eleventh 
clause of the bill, and which, in a controversy by Pickford and 


Co., the great forwarders, against the Grand Junction Railway 


Company, was supposed to have been arbitrarily and some- 
what violently exercised against the railway company. 
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The recommendations made by these committees of 1840 and 


IS41, together with the acts which they brought into existence, 


are cont mptuously spoken of in the report ol the very able 


royal commission that sat in 1872 upon this subject in Eng- 


land, which seems to have considered both the recommendations 


committee and the parliamentary results as very lame 


Lic 
to the very intelligent appreciation which the ecom- 


[S400 apy ared to lave, as to the public relations of 
‘athe and the governmental problems to whieh it vave 


vreat development of railway speculation, which 


culminating point in {S44,and brouglit in its train 


lisaster, resulted in the appointment of another 


which Mr. Gladstone was chairman, to take 
This committee made 


wid 
committee, of 

to consideration the whole subject 
and containing sub 


! ports, the third being the 


the other two. They came to the conelusion that 


nentary concessions should be ThLoOre earefully vuarded : 
rates and tolls on goods were excessive : 


both passenger 
hile, on the one hand, the frane 


to build competing lines 


hise vhich Ii 7 been so 


Like rally conferred by Parliament 
brought about some competition, yet, on the other, the COll- 
petition would do more injury to the railway companies than 
ood to the public ; that the effeet of monopoly both on the 
blie cir etly, and indir etly on the railway COMpany, Was to 
euarded against: and that Parliament was to be more 
sparing of conce sions, and the (sovernment more exacting of 
rivlits than they had theretofore been, They recommended, 
as to new lines, that when the profits shall have amounted toa 
the Government shall limit the income to 
vy reducing the rates, but with the guarantee 


such perce htave ly 
also that vl hen such period shall 


eertain perce htave, 


ot thre percentage ot profits ; 


arrive, the (rovernment shall have thre option to purchase the 


line uta certain number of years’ annual din isible profits. The 
report recommends that the number of years alter which the 
Government could purchase should be fifteen, and that the 
divisible profits should not exceed ten per cent. on cost. It ree- 


ommends, also, the compulsory running of workingmen’s trains, 
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such as are now known as parliamentary trains. This report was 
followed by the statute of 1844, which gives to the Treasury the 
power to purchase any railway already built twenty-one years 
after completion. This bill provides that the Treasury may 
reduce the rates on goods and passengers after the dividends have 
reached ten per cent.—on the conditions, however, that the 
Treasury guarantee the profit thereafter of the shareholder at ten 
per cent. ; and that after fifteen years the Treasury may buy any 
new railway for twenty-five years’ purchase of the average 
annual profits for the preceding three years. And then this 
statute contains a clause which is substantially a repeal of the 
other two sections,—that there shall be neither revision of the 
tariff hor purchase, except by act ot Parliament. The bill of 
Is44, therefore, simply amounts to a provision that Parliament 
may at some future time revise railway tariffs so as to limit 
them to ten per cent., or buy up the railways, which, without 
this bill, Parliament could have done or may at any time do 
just as effectually. e 

The real reason wliy the bill, as passed in S44, pre sents 
itself to practical men as a useless measure, is, that while the bill 
of Mr. Gladston *, as rep ted ly him, Was a substantially eood 


and efficient bill, the bill on its Passage Was so amended in 


favor of the railways that it has been a dead letter. It is 
] 
‘se Ti 


ian useless, because it fixes the rate of protit at so 
ivh a tivure, and the purchase aft so high a rate, that it vives 
‘tion to the idea that the railway has a vested right to 
e ten per eent. annually on actual outlay of capital, and 
sa very high minimum rate as the basis of a covernmental 
urchase of the lines. 
[In pursuance, however, of Mr. Gladstone’s report, the 
wd of Trade was strengthened in its supervisory powers 
over railways; and a board was constituted in that year under 
the control and within the council of the Board of Trade, the 
chief duty of which was to report upon new railway schemes 
and bills with reference to their position, and comparative 
advantages to the public. This board is known as Lord Dal 
housie’s Board, and, during its brief existence, made an elaborate 
series of reports for the cuidance of the railway committees of 
Parliament. 
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Sir Robert Peel, at the Ope ning of the following session, 
declared that the Government did not intend to support the 
reports of the Board of Trade, but to leave the bills to the 
judgment of the private-bills committees. This made the 
reports of the special railway board of no use, and the board 
was accordingly dissolved ; a step which is thus referred to 
by the joint commission of IS72: “ Thus came to an end 
the only vigorous attempt which has ever been made to con- 
trol and guide the course of the railway legislation.” 

In 1546, there being upwards of two hundred bills con- 
taining provisions for railway and canal consolidation, another 
committee of the Commons was appointed to consider the 
whole subject. This committee again came to the conclusion 
that there should be a department of the executive Government 
so constituted as to command re neral respect and confidence, 
to be charged with the supervision of railways and canals, 
with full power to enforce such regulations as may from time 
to time appear indisp nsable for the accommodation and gr neral 
interest of the public. 

They refer to the many cases of private arrangements be- 
tween railroad companies, substantially amounting to amalya- 
mations or consolidation, without parliament ry Sarit tion; tothe 
dangers of amalgamation, and the impossibility for the railway 
committee of the House of Lords by gene ral levislation to 
deal with this subject ; and the necessity of a constantly 
supervising executive body, representing the public, to see 

no harm shall come to the commonwealth from 
the steadily growing power with which these corporations 
were being clothed, both by legislation and by the force of 
circumstances. 

In is46, an act was passed constituting a railway com- 
mission, consisting of five persons,—a president to be paid 
£2,000 a year, and two other members receiving £1,500 a year 


L 


each, and two unpaid members who were required to be 
members of Parliament. 

In 1847, a bill was brought in to extend the powers of the 
railway commissioners. In 1851, the commission was abolished, 


and its duties again re-transferred to the Board of Trade. 


l 
TI . 7 . : o t} : . . eects 1 ot: " jal! = } P I = 
1e duties Of this Conimission were substantia Ly what those 
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of the Board of Trade had previously been, namely, to 
examine and report on railway bills, and to see to it that 
corporations should be confined within the four corners of 
their chartered privileges. 

The reaction which took place consequent to the speculative 
period covering the interval between 1840 to 1546, lasted until 
about 1853, when speculation in railway building and railway 
extensions once more revived. The great companies were be- 
ginning to stretch out, to become the exclusive controllers of 
their own field of activity, and to extend their lines into the 
domain of other systems ; and another select committee was 
appointed, of which Mr. Cardwell became the chairman. This 
committee again, with as much clearness as the committees that 
preceded it, recognized the fact that extension and combination 
is the law of railway being ; expressed their hope that it may 
be avoided by legislation, but did not clearly see how ; and were 
anxious that these extensions and amalgamations should result 
in perfect interchange of traftic, in legislation carefully guard- 
ing the public interest when amalgamations are made, and in 
revising the private-bills legislation, so that the public should 
be represented through the Board of Trade, or by some ether 
body, upon every railway controversy before the private-bills 
committees. 

This committee had under consideration the question of 
discriminations, both as to localities and as to individuals ; and 
the practical permanent result of the committee’s work was 
the “Lord Cardwell Act” of 1854, which incorporated two 
principles into the general statutes on railways: First, that 
every company should afford proper facilities for forwarding 
traffic, on whatever line it may originate; and second, that 
no undue preferences or personal privileges should be 
given. 

Through the influence of the railway companies, the Court 
of Common Pleas was substituted for the Board of Trade as 
the tribunal to take cognizance of infractions of the charters of 


companies by their managers; and an additicnal check was 
rai 


provided against any effectuai interference by the publie with 
the corporation, by charging a judicial branch of the Govern- 
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ment with an executive supervision, which, of course, proved 
ineffectual. 

In 1863, a great many of the general clauses which had 
found their way into the special charters which relate to the 
leasing, working agreements between companies, agreements 
for the maintenanee and Management and working ot railway Ss, 
apportionment of receipts, ete., were thrown together into one 
act known as * The Railway Clauses Act.” 

Again, in 1565, the whole subject was referred once more 
to a royal commission, Which made its report in S67. This 


commission Was more useful in collecting a reat mass of 


testimony both as to British and foreign railway management, 
than in dealing with the questions involved. Its reeommen- 
dations were vacue, and no substantial results followed from its 
sessions. During the years beginning with 148 and ending 
wit! IS0s, the Enelish legislator seelis to have been under a 


constant apprehension of amaleamation and eXCessive rates 


lle dimly suspected that competition Was not to be relied 


upon as the regulator of rates; and yet he was impotent to 
di al wit he by ct radically, because Englishmen, during 
hi lod, so convinced that competition ruled all 
‘ould not and would not admit that railway 

subject to competition, and were to be treated 

‘basis as taxation in private hands. It must not 

the suecess of the free-trade legislation had so 

reliance of the Corn-Law League ag 

] 


hat the 


itators 
on competitl nm as a safe and beneficent regulator, t 
time had not vet Come safely to admit that there were 
exceptions to the operation of this law. 

In Iso2, however, anew ComMiussion was app inted, com 
posed of Chichester Fortescue, now Lord Carlingford, as 
chairman, and Earl Derby, Duke of Devonshire, Lord 
Belpur, Lord Redesdale, Earl Cowper, Marquis of Salisbury, 
and Messrs. Cave, Cross, Ilunt, Dodson and Childers, as 
menily I's. 

This commission took thousands of pages of testimony in 
examining the whole field; took testimony as to the con- 


ditions under which the railways of other countries were built 
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and operated; and finally reported that there was no safety 
for the public except through the instrumentality of a special 
tribunal, in other words, a railway commission, having power 
over rates, and power to enforce obedience to the legislative 
public will, as expressed in the acts constituting the corpo- 
rations operating these highways. This tribunal was to sit asa 
court to do prompt and final justice between private litigants 
and the great corporations, which, by successive appeals and 
the expensiveness of the procedure in England’s common 
law tribunals, could tire and wear out private litigants. 
The committee reported as its conviction that competition 
could not be relied upon in relation to railway enterprises ; 
that amalgamation would necessarily proceed ; and that it had 
already ly that time proceeded to a degree far beyond the 
anticipations of the earlier committees, without bringing with 
it some of the evils of which the earlier committees had such 
lively apprehensions ; but that further consolidation should be 
jealously watched, and put under the supervision of the new 
tribunal ; that the canal system of England, which was being 
rapidly absorbed by the railway system, should be carefully 


guarded: and that the statutes, in short, should recognize the 


fact that the railway wasa public highway in private hands. This 


joint committee recognized the fact, without stating it in 
words, that the private capital which was invested therein 
was entitled to protection, yet that it was nevertheless an in- 
vestment in an enterprise of such a character that the public 
Copartne rship therein was constantly to be recognized ; and 
that this copartnership arose from the fact that thi public 
had, through the instrumentality of its law making power, 
conferred upon these private corporations many quasi govern- 
mental privil ves and CONCESSIONS. As the railway companies 
exercised the sovereign rivhit of eminent domain in the con- 
struction of the roads, and substantially exercise thi taxing power 
in their operation, there was no well-grounded reason for a com- 
plaint on the prcur't of these corporations if the public insisted 
in becoming an active, as it had been for many years a 
dormant, partner in the conduct of these vast enterprise 8. 


As a result of the recommendations of this committee, the 
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“ Regulation of Railways Act” of 1873 came into existence, 
creating a court known as the “ Railway Commissioners.” 
This act empowers the commissioners to take cognizance of 
all infractions of the “* Railway and Canal Traftic Act” of 1854 ; 
of the “ Regulation of Railways Act” of 1868; or of any acts 
amendatory thereof, or of any private bill under which the 
railway company operates its line. It gives the commissioners 
power to allow the railway company an opportunity to 
explain the conduct complained of, before actually enter- 
taining the bill of complaint, if they see fit so to do. It 
gives them the power, when any differences arise between 
railway companies or railway and canal companies, or a 
eanal and a railway company, to arbitrate such differences ; 
and it transfers the general powers of the Board of Trade, 
under the third part of the * Railway Clauses Act” of 1863, 
as to working arrangements between railway companies 
and amalgamations, to this commission. It amends and ex- 
plains the enactments in relation to discriminations, and the 
forwarding and interchange of traftie between companies, and 
clothes the commissioners with special powers, under such ex- 
planatory legislation, to enforce the provisions of previous laws 
in that behalf. It gives the cCommissioners power to decide 
that any proposed through rate is due and reasonable, notwith- 
standing that a less amount may be allowed to any forwarding 
company on such through rate than the maximum rate such 
company is entitled to charge : and to allow a portion of such 
rate accordingly. It gives them jurisdiction to entertain com- 
plaints by municipal boards or public corporations, local and 
harbor boards, without any evidence of S} ecial damage to the 


complainants ; but requires that there shall be a certiticate of 


the Board of Trade attached to such a eomplaint that it is 


proper matter for the adjudication of the commissioners. 
This statute of 1873 requires that every railway and canal 
company shail keep at each station and wharf, where it 
receives goods, a book or books showing the rate, and also 
contai ing all special contracts made, and giving the rules 
vover! ing rates for certain distances : and that such rates shall 


be open for public inspection, without the payment of any fee. 
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This statute also gives the commissioners power from time 
to time, on the application of any person interested, to make 
orders, with respect to any kind of traffic, requiring the rail- 
way company or the canal company to distinguish in such 
book how much of the rate is for carriage, which includes 
locomotive power, and how much for expenses of the haul— 
in other words, to divide the haul from the terminals. It gives 
the commissioners power to hear and determine every question 
which may arise with respect of the terminal charges of any 
railway company ; and, where the charges have not been fixed 
by an act of Parliament, to determine how much is a reason- 
able sum to be paid to any company for loading and unload- 
ing, covering, collection and delivery, and other services of a 
like nature. It forbids all railway companies and canal com- 
panies from making traftie arrangements of any kind with 
each other without the consent of this commission; and 
provides that all such trattic arrangements to and with each 
other shall be void unless the commission’s consent has been 
obtained. It then provides that the machinery by which the 
consent shall be obtained is by a deposit of plan and intended 
agreement, ete., etc., and their publication > and finally contains 
elaborate provisions as to the carrying of mail matter. 

The remainder of the act gives and clothes this commission 
with the necessary judicial powers to carry out the jurisdiction 
previously conferred. No appeal is allowed from the decision 
of this commission, unless the commissioners themselves certi- 
fy that it isa proper case for the consideration of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature. 


With this act commenced a new era in railway legislation 
I 


in England. Under it Sir Frederick Peel, William P. Price, 
Esq., M.P., and Walter I]. MacNamara, Esq., were originally 
appointed commissioners, and after the death of Mr. Mac- 
Namara, Alexander Edward Miller was appointed in his place. 
The first is the son of the great minister, and himself an 
experienced member of Parliament; the second is a great 
authority in the English railway world, who acquired his repu- 
tation as Chairman of the Midland Railroad, and the third 


was a lawyer of eminence. The commission was originally 
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constituted for tive vears, but on the expiration of its term 
in IS79, it was recreated with additional powers. Although 
its institution was bitterly opposed at first by the railway 
corporations themselves, and although many members of the 
parliamentary bar regard the tribunal with some prejudice 
Which mainly arises from the fact that two of the com- 
missioners are laymen and not lawyers—Mr. Miller being the 
Ol ly lawyer on the commission the existence of the commission, 
and its work, have resulted in very great benefits to English 
railway investors, to the efficiency of the English railway, and 
to the security of the public. 
The criticism that is now made against the commission, 
ivity, is no longer that it is of little use, 
ions that are brought before it are of such 
Importance that it should be made a part of the judicial system 


and that ali i ppeal should in all Cases be permit 


to the high r courts. 
objects, however, for which this special court 
s To prevent CX sive litiy tions by tween 


thie ole sic and wealthy corporations on 
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redress for any grievances so arising was not to be obtained, 
and the sufferers could get no better consolation than such as 
might be derived from pouring forth their woes in letters addressed 
to Zhe Times. When the conduct of a railway company was 
clearly actionable, prudent men were averse to seek this remedy. 
It was the traditional policy of railway solicitors to carry litigation 
from court to court, and to weary the souls and exhaust the purses 
of plaintiffs by those delays which the wealthy can command. 
The desire for an appeal is enough to justify a suspicion that this 
policy might be again resorted Lo, and that companies might 
derive a practical immunity in wrong-doing from the costs which 
it would be in their power to accumulate. It is clear that the 
Commission ought to be composed of men strong enough for 
their work, and able to command the confidence of the country. 


1 


With this provision, it would be far better that they should some- 
times decide a case wrongly, and that the decision should be final, 
than that their judyen ents should be liable to be reversed by a 


higher tribunal, to which, as a matter of fact, they would probably 


in every instance be submitted. 


It is not within the COMLpass of this article to dwell at 
length upon the questions which have been presented to this 
railway commission, Diseriminations such as have existed 
and now largely prevail in the United States, by which whole 
classes of producers and manufacturers have been driven out 
of business, would be abs lutely impossible in the adminis 
tration of English railways under the laws which apply to 
them, and the tribunal which enforces and exacts obedience 
to such statutes. 

The railway problem in Germany and France is one of an 
entirely different nature from that which has vexed England and 
whichis now vexing America; because there the main question is 
other than the control of the tariff of the railways. In Germany 
the tariff is subjected to the double controlling influence of the 
part proprietorship of the railways by the Government; and the 


direct supers ision of the operations of all the lines by the vov- 


ernmental administrative departments. In France the railway 


companies have but a limited term of years within which to 
operate the roads. In about tifty years its railroads, although 
constructed by private capital, aided in some instances by the 
loan of governmental eredit, become the property ot the 
State; and the tariffs of the railways have been from the time 
of their organization under constant and more or less stringent 
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public supervision. The conditions of the railway question 
in those countries is therefore not pertinent to this discussion. 

In the United States, the Mohawk and Hudson Railroad 
Company’s charter was the starting point for railway building 
by public corporations. It was chartered a few days in 
advance of the passage by Parliament, in the same year, of the 
charter to the Manchester and Liverpool Railroad. 

This pioneer statute limited the railroad charges both for 
the transportation of passengers and freight, as a maximum, 
to the amount of the tolls and duties, together with the freight 
charges on the Erie Canal. 

The original act gave the legislature the power to purchase 
the road on behalf of the State within five years after the 
completion of the railroad, on the payment of the amount 
actually paid out for the cost thereof, and interest, and deduct- 
ing therefrom the amount received in the way of tolls on 
passengers and freight. This act was amended in 182s, au- 
thorizing the State to acquire the railroad only after ten and 
before fifteen years after its completion, on the payment of 
fourteen per cent. interest, and deducting the tolls received. 

This legislation was followed in rapid succession by the 
chartering of new lines in the State of New York and the New 
England States. The early bills generally contained the same 
clauses with reference to the acquisition of the roads by the 
State ; and when it was found that it was possible for the New 


York roads to carry, in addition to passengers, a large quantity 


of freight, they were required to pay to the State, in the way 
of tolls on their local traftic, when carried on a line contiguous 
to, or running parallel with, the canal, an amount equivalent 
to the tolls that the canal would have earned had such goods 
been transported thereon. This latter act was repealed in 
pso0, 

The misconception of the function of the railway during 
its early period can best be shown by a report made by three 
of the leading engineers of the State of New York to the 
legislature of 1835, wherein they declare as follows : 

“The railroads admit of advantageous use in districts 


where canals for the want of water would be impracticable. 
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They will probably be preferred where high velocities are 
required and for the transportation of passengers, and under 
some circumstances for the conveyance of light goods,” 

This mistake was made in England as well as here, for the 
early English railway charters, as well as the general railway 
acts of 1848 and 1850, carefully guarded the rights of the 
people of the State against extortionate or discriminating 
charges for the conveyance of their persons, while they left 
the railway, in what ultimately became its main function as a 
transporter of goods, substantially free from supervision. 

With the extension of the railway system between 1865 
and 1870 by the consolidation, leasing and stock control of 
railways, constituting what are now known as trunk lines, the 
railway corporations of this country became a much more 
formidable power than they had been theretofore ; economies 
were introduced which made them successful competitors 
with the waterways, for the bulky traftie originating in 
the western States, and the railway question first became a 
permanent factor in our political life. About at that period, 
in the territory where the railway antedated the ordinary 
highway, as in most of our western States (then the far west 
and now substantially the middle western States), a publie 
feeling was being created against the monopoly power of the 
railways. Lut this was not of long duration. The roads were 
so frequently in the hands of the courts, and operated under 
the direction of the courts, that the rigorously oppressive 
character of the continuous direction of solvent corporations 
was considerably mitigated. The passage of general railway 
acts, authorizing railway building without limitation and 
without special legislative sanction, by the State of New York 
in 1848, and imitated in a majority of the sister States, 
for the purpose of doing away with the scandals of the railway 
lobby in securing franchises to speculate therein, and, as was 
supposed, to secure in railway enterprises the beneficial regu- 
lation of the law of competition which, in other departments 


of human activity, secured to the people the highest efticiency 


of service at the lowest rate of compensation, inaugurated a 
new era in railway enterprises. 
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At first the establishment of through lines brought about 
a competition beween the various railroads centering at Chicago 


and Milwaukee, of so active a character, and reduced the 


price of freight TO so low a point from Chicago as one termi- 


nus to New York as another, that the intermediate points, 
particularly those situated in the States which chartered the 
trunk lines, had their interests sacrificed ; and New York, for 
inst mce, Was compelled to see cereals whieh were raised in the 
far west, flour, and the hog products, which were respectively 
milled and dressed for market at the Mississippi, pass the doors 
of millers and pork-packers in the interior of the State, at such 
places as Rochester and Buffalo, and thus carried to market ata 
rate much lower than the actual rate which prevailed from the 
viven State points to New York City; producing this result,— 
that not only were the advantages of contiguity to a market 
overcome and destroyed ; not only was the farm in the far west, 
that cost three dollars an a Te, placed upon a level with one 
which cost one hundred dollars an acre, but the nearer source 
of supply was frequently placed at a disadvantage so great, as 
compared with the farther terminal point, as to make the 
difference a reasonable commercial profit upon the commodity. 

The faet of this discrimination of a ruinous character was 
testified to under oath before the recent railroad investigating 
comnittee ly farmers from the interior of the State, yy sub- 
tantially » whole milling interests at Rochester, ly pork 
pack rs and millers at Buffalo, ly stock raisers throughout the 
State, and by many others. 

Another effeet of allowing railroads to do as they pleased 
in relation to freight charges was, that for a considerable 
period of time the two great trunk lines in New York, the 
rie from 865 to IS74, and the New York Central down 
to the present time, had, and have substantially for the whole- 
sale or larger traffic, no local tariff. As was shown before the 
special railroad committee during its nine months’ session, 
the tariffs of these various corporations were mere starting 
points or maximum charges beyond which they agreed not to 
charge ; but in each special instance when the proper pressure 


was brought to bear, or it was shown that the article could not 
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be transported at the tariff rate, individual modifications 
would, by means of a special contract or the naming of a 
special rate, either for the one shipment or for a given time 
with one party, be made, varying the tariff from forty cents a 
hundred rate, down to ten cents a hundred rate, as the interest 
of the shipper, or the interest or caprice of the railway manager 
or freight agent might dictate. 

This absence of all regularity in freight charges which 
characterized the whole of the local tratiic was, until the pool- 
ing contracts were consummated, the uniform and habitual con- 
dition of the through traffic. So much so was this the case, that 
one of the leading grain-shippers of this country testified before 
the committee that he never paid any attention to what the 
railway saw fit to call their tariff, from the time that he went 
into business until the very period when he was testifying ; 
that he had heard of such things as a railway tariff, but he paid 
no attention to it; that in each particular instance he made his 
special contract for the shipment of his freight without any 
knowledge as to what his neighbor was paying, and with some 
degree of contidence that he was paying as little as, if not 
less than, his neighbor. 

This chaotie condition of affairs was still further compli- 
eated by the existence of what was known as fast freight lines, 
which, from lines originally formed by the railway managers 
to erplort their trusts by getting for themselves a percentage 
of the advantages of the through traflic and the absence of 
breaking bulk, had developed in the course of time into 
cooperative lines to which each particular corporation over the 
road on which the fast freight line would run contributed cars 
in proportion to its mileage. The fast freight line was a per- 
fectly natural development. Take a shipment from New York, 
as an example : It would have to vo from New Y ork to Buf- 
falo over the Iludson and New York Central Railroad ; at 
Butfalo break bulk and be re-transhipped to the Lake Shore 
Railroad; and then again tothe Michigan Southern, or Michi- 
van Central. The fast freight line takes the shipment from 
New York to Milwaukee over the lines of these various roads 


without breaking bulk. This was a great economy of time 
2d Series: VOL. VI.—NO. IL. 11 
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and of expense; an economy which first inured to the benefit 
of private personal interests, but which now almost wholly, 
under the codperative system, inures to the benefit of the 
shipper in speed of delivery, and lessened freight charges. 

There are, however, in connection with the various rail- 
way companies, many of these fast freight lines organized. 
Before the pool of 1877, each line was the competitor for busi- 
ness as against the other lines, and frequently the competitor 
for the business over the sane line of rail against other fast 
freight, lines running over the same line of rail. 

In this hot competition for business, and the recognition of 
the fact that the tariff was a mere upset price which only the 
unwary and the simple-minded would pay, each competitor 
would attempt to underbid a fellow competitor in rates, and 
compel the freight department of the railway to acquiesce 
therein under the threat that otherwise the business would 
vo over some other route,—with the result, that the railroad 
company had one tariff at which it carried some few goods ; 
that the bulk of its larger shipments were carried at many 
other tariffs and many other special rates ; that the railway 
company had running over its line an express company which 
carried at another rate; that over the same line ran numerous 
dispatch companies and fast freight lines, carrying at other 
rates to the same points, so that the rates would vary at par- 
ticular western and south-western points from tive to ten cents a 
hundred on the same day to the same or different individuals; 


and these through rates were still further varied by time con 


tracts. The local traffic was, as a rule, and is still in many in- 


stances, carried at a rate far above the through trattic, not only 
relatively but absolutely, and as to such local traftic the wildest 
caprice, host unreasonable personal preferences and diserimin- 
ation, as well as local discrimination, prevailed. 

In one form or an the ,. these grievances are as old as the 
history of transportation ; and the recognition of the fact that 
POSSESSION of the highway makes extortion not only protitable 
but easy, has caused the civilized people of the earth to insist 
that the highway shall be either in the possession or under 


the control of the Government for the general public weal. 
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The sea is the highway of nations, and all the people of the 
earth are free to put their ships thereon, and this highway is 
policed for the benefit of them all by the powerful navies of 
the earth. The great estuaries and waterways of a nation are 
free to its own people. Turnpike companies have either been 
compelled to give way to the public highway, or had the 
amounts which they were permitted to charge strictly limited 
and prescribed. The railway alone is in this country allowed 
perfect freedom as to freight charges, and that from a combination 
of circumstances and misconceptions as to its function which 
it is now the business of the people to ascertain and remedy. 

In the first place, as already shown, it was supposed that 
the railway was not qualified to carry freight in competition 
with the waterways ; secondly, the through lines had hot been 
introduced or even thought of; thirdly, the material prosperi- 
ty of the country which followed railway building caused the 
promotion and favoring in every possible way of railway 
construction, and one of the most effectual methods of 
promoting it was to leave the building free to all, and 
the road when built free from restriction as to its operation, 
[t was also thought that this freedom would produce an active 


competition between railways, so as to bring about a steadiness 


of prices of freight, precisely as steadiness is produced by 
thre competition of contlicting forces in the purchase and 
sale of commodities. There is ho example which proves so 
forcibly the non-universality of politico-economical rules as 
the failure of the law of competition to apply to, and beneticially 
to regulate, railway freight charges. In other business the 
suceesstul competitors continue the business: the vanquished 
depart from it. In railroading, the vanquished continue in the 
business after, as before, insolvenev—freed, however, from the 
obligation to pay interest on bonds and dividends upon stocks ; 
and become more formidable rivals than they had previously 
been ; even threatening with bankruptcy the solvent roads, as 
the reeeiver can afford to run his road simply for operating 
CX penses, while the others must earn enough to pay dividends 
on stock and interest on bonds over and above operating 


= 


expenses, 
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This fundamentally reversed situation results in reversing 
all the effects of competition in ordinary trade, and makes 
competition so dangerous an expedient to each management 
that they are under a constant and powerful pressure to com- 
bine rather than to compete. 

While there is in other business a pressure for combination, 
in none is that pressure so powerful, in none is the consequence 
of non-combination so disastrous, and in none is combination 
so easy of accomplishment. For even if you build to com- 
petitive points many lines of rail, they will never be so 
numerous but that the managers thereof can be gathered 
together in a single room and can be made parties to a 
contract. It was therefore a mere question of time whether 
the evils already set forth would cause either the Govern- 

nent of the United States and of the several States, or the 
railways themselves to move, the one through regulation 
and the other by combination, to vet rid of the disastrous con- 
sequences of uncertain and fluctuating rates which gave to 
business enterprises a speculative and gambling character, made 
the incomes of railways extremely precarious, and placed the 


treasury of the great corporations not only under the control 


of the freight department, but substantially under the control 


of the fast freight line agents. For not only were special 
rates agreed and entered upon, but, in a great many instances, 
drawbacks, rebates and ove rcharges were deducted from the 
rate that was contracted for, either by a pre arranged plan for 
the purpose of | eeping the actual rate a secret, or else paid as 
a concession to a customer, if, after he had paid a contracted 
rate, he could show that at the same time some rival house was 
vetting over the same line or over some rival road a lower rate. 


' 


During the railway contest of 1870-75, the community itself 
was bevinning to realize that the low rates of freight charges, 
while desirable in themselves, were hot nearly so desirable as 
certainty and equality of rates. For low rates on western 
cereals meant a higher payment for the product to the western 
farmer ; higher rates, a lower payment for the product to the 
western farmer. As the price of cereals is made in London 


and depends upon the condition of the market the world over, 
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the difference in the freight charges falls not upon the middle- 
men, nor even upon the consumer, but upon the producer. 
The mereantile classes of the eastern States were therefore 
largely interested in having freight impositions equal to all and 
maintained as to rates, so as to take out of business transactions 
of a legitimate nature the gambling and personal element of 
the freight rate, even though this certainty and equality were 
purchased at the expense of higher rates. It was felt that to 
continue a system which demoralized business and made 
success dependent upon back-door influences with the railway 
managers Was becoming intolerable. 

For all purposes of dealing with great questions, there is 
need of great organizing minds. Mr. Fink, formerly the vice 
president of the Louisville and Nashville Railroad, and subse- 
quently the organizer of the Southern Railway and Steamship 
Association the tirst successful pool based upo! the division 
of traffic which had been carried out in this country, which 
came into existence by an agreement dated the 17th of Sep- 
tember, 1875, and which, under the commissionership of Mr. 
Fink, was successfully maintaining freight rates,—proved the 
possibility of making a kind of contract which, unlike the 
railway contracts of former periods, could be carried out. 
Prior to that time, railway presidents, particularly of the trunk 
lines, had over and over again met to make agreements as to 
freight charges, only to have them broken before the ink of 
their signatures had dried. Indeed, the making of the 
contract was generally accompanied by enormous increase 
of special contracts, dated back to favored shippers for the 
purpose of cheating the contract. Soe well known was the 
inability of the railway presidents to make a contract that 
should hold, that the fact that a contract Was contemplated 
scarcely moved the stock of either road. There was nothing 
but the good faith of the railway officials to secure com- 
pliance; and where that good faith was, in practice, to be 


exercised by a laree number of underlings and agents not 


directly connected with the railway these agents particularly 


being personally interested in the way of commissions in the 


breach of the agreement —it can very readily be seen how irre- 
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sistible was the temptation to break away from a mere written 
agreement made by the presidents of these corporations. Mr. 
Fink conceived the idea, not only of making an agreement 
as to rates, but of having a common bureau at the expense of 
all the railways which entered into the agreement, which would 
see to it that there should be a division of traftic based upon 
what normally each road would be likely to do. And this 
normal division was fixed bya pre-arranged detinite percentage. 
This division of trattiec was carried out without the slightest 
reference to the shipper; and without the slightest reference 
to the aecidental inerease or decrease of business for the time 
being on any associated line. This ceased to make it the 
interest of any railway to get a larger share of business by 
cutting of rates; and, by stopping the operation of the 
interests antagonistic to the contract, the contract was main 
tained. The trunk line managers, from the west to the eastern 
seaboards more especially represented by the New York 
Central, the Erie, the Baltimore and Ohio, and the Pennsyl- 
vania roads—tinding that all their efforts at the maintenance 


of rates and to prevent cutting were unavailing, determined 


upon the adoption of a scheme similar to that which had 
proved a success in the case of the Southern Railroad and 
Steamship Association, 7. @., the pool, and invited Mr. Fink, to 
whom was mainly due such sueceess, to take the position ot 


commissioner for the trunk lines and orgrnize this system for 


them. This was done In IS7Ti by uvreements respectively 
dated April Sth and June sth, S77. As already stated, this 


pool was confined to west-bound trattie only; but in the Spring 
of IS70% a like agreement was entered upon as to east-bound 
trafic, a scheme more diflieult of accomplishment, because it 
involved in its establishment the consent of a much larger 
numberof railways, as by common usage the trunk lines had the 
control of the west-bound rates, while the western roads had, 
prior to the east-bound pool, the control of naming the east- 
bound freight rates. 

The pooling contract of the 5th of April contained a clause 
by which it was agreed * that the differences in the rates from 
Baltimore and Philadelphia below New Y ork shall, on third 
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class and fourth class and special, be the same as the differ- 
ences fixed on east-bound business ” | which were two, four and 
six cents a hundred respectively], “and on first and second 
classes, eight cents per hundred less from Baltimore, and six 
cents less per hundred from Philadelphia, than the agreed 
rates from New York.” 

In a letter written by Mr. Vanderbilt on the 18th of April, 
IS78, which was designed to answer the opposition made by 


its mereantile bodies to this discrimination against New York, 


he says: * That to require the New York roads to carry freight 


to and from the west at a rate which would disregard the 
excess of cost of transportation from Philadelphia and Balti- 
more to and from foreign ports, would give to the New York 
merchants such advantage as would destroy the commerce of 
those cities; their roads would not submit to this, nor would 
these cities permit them to, until they had been exhausted in 
the struggle to maintain a fair equilibrium.” 

This letter concedes that this pooling arrangement had 
the effect of placing New York upon an equality commer- 
cially with Philadelphia and Baltimore. 

lor a considerable time prior to this arrangement, east- 
bound rates to Boston had already been made for export pur- 
poses the same as to New York, notwithstanding the longer 
distance, so as to place Boston upon an equality with New 
York in its export trade. On west-bound trattic the rates were 
generally the same—frequently lower, through the instrumen- 
tality of the competition of the Grand Trunk line. The 
successful war of rates that the Grand Trunk line in years 
past made against the powerful New York corporations for 
east-bound and west-bound trafic from Boston to Chicago is 
one of the strongest illustrations of the fact that competition 
cannot be relied upon as a governing factor in determining rail- 
way rates. I[lere was a road confessedly and admittedly 
insolvent, with much greater mileage, and greater difficulties 
to overcome in the way of gradient, and but little local traftic 
compared with the rich New York and Pennsylvania roads, 
which yet could successfully compete and underbid its more 


formidable rivals in a war of rates. [rom the very fact that 
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it was insolvent, it became a most formidable competitor, and 
forced its more powerful adversaries not only to recognize 
it as a factor in the making of rates, but finally to take it, 
under the pooling arrangement, into copartnership to prevent 
it thereafter from “ running wild,” to use the railway phrase. 
This letter of Mr. Vanderbilt in April, 1878, is still further 
a confession that not only was it the deliberate intent, but that 
it was within the power, of the railway corporations of the 
State of New York to place New York upon a level with 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, and to wipe out the advantages of 
its superb harbor, its comparative freedom from ice obstructions 
during the winter, and the enormous bulk of its traftic com- 
pared with its neighboring seaboard cities. The railways had 
grown tired of warring with each other and patched up a peace 
ina manner not unlike the practice of great national powers 
which have been engaged in strife. They patched ipa peace 
at the expense of weaker principalities which were neither 
parties to the war hor partook of the advantages of the peace. 
By one of the articles of peace, New York (¢ ity was arbi 
trarily placed upon a level with its less favored sister cities, so 
that the Erie might emerge from bankruptey and the New 
York Central be preve nted from voing into it. 
It is true that tariff differences in former years were, at 
times, even more favorable to Baltimore and Philadelphia than 
se which the pooling arrangement fixed and determined 
upon; but the conditions of trade of previous years were 
ikewise very different. New York City had control of the 


enormously valuable import trade—European cargoes of great 


value, paying high freights, came almost exclusively to New 


York.—amone the Atlantic seaboard cities, and this course of 
trade to New York determined the policy of loading the 
returh cargo at New York, notwithstanding advantages of 
rail rates in favor of other cities; the return cargo being 
subostal tially in lieu of ballast. Vi hatever the European ship 
earned homeward bound was regarded as so much gain. 
The operations of our tariff, the practic al effect of the Atlantic 
cable, and the gradual return to a specie basis have, in the 


course Ol years, changed the conditious ot Commerce, The 
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tariff has fostered a larger home manufacturing industry 
and prevented importations. The cable has brought the con- 
sumer close to the American producer and reduced the profits 
on exports to a minimum. The gradual return to specie 
payments made the tariff still more prohibitory, produced a 
contraction of prices which prevented importations, and ships 
which formerly had been laden with valuable cargoes to dis- 
charge at New York, came over largely in ballast and earned 
the whole of the value of the charter party on the return 
voyage from New York to Europe. 

The consequence of all this was, that a difference of two 
or three or six cents a hundred was, in fact, in 1878 a diserimi- 
nation against New York far more violent in its operation 
than twelve cents a hundred was ten years previously ; and it 
soon beeame evident, both by the statistical returns of the 
Produce Exchange and the pressure upon business interests 
in New York City, that a considerable diversion of trattic was 
caused by the operation of the pool 

Under these circumstances the Chamber of Commerce, as 
the representative commercial body, took up the whole question, 
and in an elaborate report of its sub-committee on railroad 
transportation showed in a masterly argument submitted on 
the 28th of February, 1878, with detailed schedules annexed 
thereto, the effect of these discriminations against New York 
upon its commerce, and concluded that day its deliberations 
with the resolution: “That the committee on railroad 
transportation be instructed to cause to be introduced in 
the legislature a concurrent resolution to appoint a com- 
mission or committee to inquire into what legislation was neces- 


sary to protect and extend the commerce of the State, and 


also to report in relation to the powers and obligations of the 


railroads chartered by the State.” A memorial was thereupon 


addressed to the legislature asking for the appointment of such 
a commission or connnittee, which passed the Assembly, but 
was killed in the Senate. In the following year a resolution 
was adopted Ibs the Assembly, again at the request of the 
Chamber of Commerce and Board of Trade and Transporta- 


tion, to appoint an Assembly committee to investigate the 
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abuses alleged to exist in the management of the railroads of 
the State. Of this committee, Mr. A. B. Hepburn, one of the 
most able and fearless members of the legislature, was made 
chairman, and a well-constituted committee of eight was 
appointed to assist him in his investigations. 

This committee began its sessions in the city of Albany 
on Mareh 26th, 1879. The Chamber of Commerce and Board 
of Trade and Transportation made elaborate and specified 
charges against the management of the New York railways. 
This was followed by a like series of charges on behalf of the 
State Grange and millers of Rochester and various other in- 
terests in the State. All these charges were att inpted to be 
met by the presidents of the New York Central and Erie 
railways by a “ joint letter,’ in which they denied seriatim 


the justice of the complaints and insisted that the investi- 


vation would show them to be wholly groundless. 


The committee thereupon met in the city of New York to 
take testimony, and both the complaining commercial bodies and 
the railways were represented by counsel, and testimony was 
taken with the same care and under the same rules of evidence 
as established in Courts ot justice. The committee sat, with 
short intervals, for a period of about nine months, submitting 
at the conclusion of its labors an elaborate report signed 
by all the members but one, substantially finding that the 
charges of the commercial bodies and agricultural interests of 
the State had been fully proved, and submitting a series of 
bills for the purpose of preventing a recurrence of the evils 
complained of and which had “oO abundantly been shown to 
eXist. 

It was demonstrated, during the course of this investi- 
vation, that the re ports made by the several railroads to the State 
engineer and surveyor were, in the absence of a balance 
sheet, wholly untrustworthy, and that, even as tothe details, 
the absence of investigation as to their truth encouraged the 
most Curious twisting of the meaning of |; hneuayge and the re- 
quire ments of the law, by each auditor of a railway corporation, 
in orde to determine for himself what the State meant by 


its demand for information in certain particulars; and so he 
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complied with the law in conformity with his own interpre- 
tation of the law and the interests of the railway that he 
represented, 

[t was shown that, under the proxy system as it prevailed, 
large blocks if stoek were voted at elections for boards of 
directors without any proprietary interest therein by the voter, 
and that it was possible to obtain, under the prevailing system, 
control of corporations, the stock of which was held in Europe, 
by the mere purchase of proxies, or the influencing of proxies 
for shares which stood in the names of past proprietors of the 
stock, or persons to whose name the stock was transferred for 
mere prudential reasons, and who never had any actual owner- 
ship therein. 

It was shown that discriminations against the citizens of 
the State of New York in favor of western cities had been 
practised to an extent which threatened certain large indus- 
tries particularly the milling industry of the State of New 
York—with extinction, and very seriously affected the value 
of farm products in the State. It was shown that, in the case 


of the local trathe, the New York Central railway had ho 


guide as to rates, and no principle governing the same, except 


the individual whim or caprice of its assistant general freight 
agent. 

[t was further shown that the assumed basis for making 
the agreed differences of rates between Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia and New York, because of a difference of ocean freights 
between Liverpool and those cities, had become by that time 
wholly unfounded ; that the altered conditions of trade which 
reduced the volume of valuable imports and brought ships 
out in ballast had equalized freight rates between the various 
cities on the Atlantic coast north of Norfolk to Portland s and 
that the bulk of the grain trade was moved in sailing vessels 
going to Cork for orders, which could be chartered at the same 
rate of insurance and at the same rate of freight in London or 
Liverpool, to obtain their return cargoes either at Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York or Boston, as the prevailing rail rate 
or market, when the ship arrived, might dictate its course. 


The testimony, which covers over 4,000 pages, is of 
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course replete with information on many other points, but the 
limits of a review article forbid reference here to any but 
the more salient elements. Attention, however, should be 
drawn to what was developed before the committee in relation 
to the business in petroleum, as showing most conclusively 
how special rates originate and the logical result to which they 
lead. This great traffic, involving, between 1872 and 1876, 
the carriage of crude and refined oil of an average of upwards 
of eight millions of barrels per year, was, by a special rate 
which in 1872 was originally agreed to be given to the South 
Improvement Company and then given to the Standard Oil 
Combination, so consolidated and concentrated that about at 
the beginning of the year 1879 it substantially controlled 
upwards of ninety per cent. of the business; and even the 
terminal facilities of the great trunk lines, the Erie and the New 
York Central, were in the hands of this combination, so that 
they had control completely of the rate, to the exclusion of 
other shippers. In addition, the combination had either the 
exclusive contract for the rolling stock of the railway or the 
ownership thereof, and also the control of the terminal 
receiving points at New York, by means of which it could 
prevent the railways from violating their contract with them 
without such breach being followed by immediate detection. 

At the sessions of this committee, the leading railway 
experts and railway managers were examined, The salient 
points of their testimony wer spread before the community 


Trom day to day, and the report of the committee when it 


appeared, together with the recommendations which accompa- 


nied it for legislation, were, as 2a whole, received by the 


community as the first serious and well-directed attempt to 
deal with those great carrying corporations in a state smanlike 
manner, 

The bills which the committee reported were: First, to 
improve the reports to the State engineer and surveyer so as to 
compel a truthful exhibit from vear to year of the operations 
of these great trusts; second, a bill te create a railway com- 
Mmiissiol ° third, a bill to pre vent discriminations both against 
citizens of this State in favor of western States, and of local 


s 
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points in the State as against other local points, and ef indi- 
vidual shippers as against other individual shippers ; fourth, a 
bill to improve the system of elections for the directions of 
corporations by preventing any but actual owners of stock to 
participate in such election ; fifth, a bill to prevent the con- 
solidation or leasing of lines without the consent of the railway 
commission ; and sixth, a bill to regulate the manner by which 
the stock capital of railways may be increased; it having 
been shown before this committee that about $49,000,000 of 
the stock of the Erie Railway Company represented no values 
whatever as actually expended upon the road, and that a large 
proportion of its bonded indebtedness, variously estimated at 
from $15,000,000 to $20,000,000, was actually without any 
equivalent in construction. it was shown, moreover, that, as 
to the New York Central, $1 1,000,000 of its bonded indebted- 
ness was mere bonus to stock on the original consolidation, 
and that about $44,000,000 of its stock was watered capital. 
The fate of these bills is as yet undetermined. The pressure 
of public opinion in their favor is a very strong one ; but 


whether the acknowledged powerful influence of railway 


corporations in the volities of the State, and the very natural 
desire not to offend such formidable adversaries on the eve of 
a presidential election, together with the concentrated money- 
power that these bodies wield, can be overcome by the pressure 
of public opinion, is as yet uncertain. 

n many other ways has the attempt been made in this 
country to deal with the railway problem, with more or less 
success. The western States, in 1873 and 1874, attempted by 
what is known as Granger legislation to tix a hard-and-fast 
tariff for the railways ;—legislation from which they have been 
compelle d in great measure to recede, but which, however, has 
left its permanent mark on the legislative and judicial history 
of this country in two important particulars—that in the States 
where a hard-and-fast tariff with pro rata rates were first insti- 
tuted, such as Lowa, Illinois and Wisconsin, the recession from 
this policy has still left upon the statute books and in the practi- 
cal organization of their State governments provisions for the 


institution of railroad commissions, which are in active operation 
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and have considerable supervisory powers over the corpo- 
rations within the limits of those States. The contest over the 
constitutionality of the Granger legislation resulted in a series 
of decisions by the Supreme Court of the United States, in 
which the public character of the carrying corporations was 
fully recognized, and the right of the State to control them 
was asserted to be substantially without practical limit. 

These decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States swept away a considerable amount of rhetorical rubbish, 
which had been previously expended upon this question 
upon the theory that these corporations were conducting an 
entirely private business, which should be left as free from 
public interference or public supervision as the making of 
hats or the baking of bread. 

The reports of the Massachusetts Commission from 1870 to 
IS78. of which Mr. Charles Francis Adams was at the head, 
exercised a continuously beneficial educational influence by an 
appreciation and a clear understanding on the part of the 
commissioners of the conditions of the railway problem in 
the United States. Massachusetts, the pioneer in so many 
fields of thought in this country, was likewise the pioneer 
in the establishment of a commission to investigate the sub 
ject of railway polity. Through the concentration of public 
opinion by means of the commission, that commonwealth has 
brought to bear upon the railways of that State a pressure 
which makes their freight charges reasonably just, and very 
largely prevents the strife and bitterness that exist in other 
communities of the United States where there is no intervening 
hody between the clash of interests,—those of the public on 
the one side and of the railway corporation on the other. 

Mr. Fink's w ritings, before he became the general railway 
commissioner, and Thieore especially his answers to a series of 
inquiries propounded to him by Mr. Nimmo, the chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics of the United States, in the preparation of 
the report for IS76 on the internal commerce of the country, 


have also considerably aided in correctly stating the conditions 


of railway tratlic ; although, according to the opinion of the 


writer of this article, the conelusions drawn from those 
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conditions do not solve the railway problem in the | nited 
States. 

A large amount of information has been gathered and 
made accessible to the people of the United States in the very 
able and elaborate reports of Mr. Nimmo of 1876 and 1879 on 
the internal commerce of the United States, in which, aided 
by the best experts he could summon to his assistance, he has, 
with great care and fidelity, stated the conditions of the railway 
question, the relation of the railway systems to each other, and 
the probable consequences of such conditions to the people of 
the United States. 

The freedom from control of the main lines of railway of 
this country, and the rapid consolidation of all the railways 
of the United States, is a matter which has already 
awakened the attention of European publicists to the status of 
the question here. Dr. Von Der Leyen, the chief of the 
Railway Bureau of the Prussian Government, says : 

“The common-sense view of the American people seems to 
have pere eived that matters should not continue in this state longer. 
During the last few years many attempts have been made to deal 
with the evil. Should the railways be left to themselves as they 
have heretofore been, it is expected by those familiar with the 
subject that a consolidation of the several great lines will result. 
‘That this has not yet oce urred is due to the fact that in their 
jealousy of each other the rival magnates are not inclined to submit 
to dictation. Meanwhile, a few more railroad wars will have the 
etfect of developing the master spirit who will « ompel ac quiese ence 
to his sovereign rule. In a governmental system like that of. the 
United States of America, with its loosely organized confederation 
under a republican form of government, the establishment of such a 
railroad ¢mpertum would necessarily bring with it unlimited power. 
he result is inevitable,—that the head of a combination of rail- 
roads would possess far greater power than even the president of 
the republic ; and we may live to see the exhibition, not of a mili- 
tary dictator, but of a railroad director making himself the absolute 
ruler of a republic. The apprehension of this result is so well 
founded that no delay snould be had in making all necessary 
efforts successfully to introduce railway reforms. Who knows 


but that it may be too late to accomplish to-morrow what may 


today be readily done ?” 


That this is not an exaggerated statement of possible con- 


(litions, must be quite clear to any careful student of our con- 
temporaneous history, when he reflects that by the end of the 
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current year more than five thousand million dollars will be 
invested in the railway property of this country; that it will 
embrace upwards of eighty thousand miles of line; that such 


money power, which is at the same time the largest employer 


of labor and has the most capable corps of administrative 
talent in this country, is vastly more formidable, if con- 
solidated even in few hands—not to speak of one guiding 
mind—than the administrative machinery of the United 
States,—and beyond all comparison superior to the power, 
intelligence or influence exerted by any State government. If 
the jealousy which the founders of our institutions exhibited of 
nobility, primogeniture, and perpetuities as establishing and 
perpetuating class and personal privileges were well-founded, 
there is abundant reason for apprehension in the growth of 
al power com pare (dl with which all the commercial monopolies 
which have existed in the past and all former corporate 
institutions, foundations or family properties sink into insig- 
nificance indeed. And it is high time that the people of this 
country should recognize the fact that freight charges are in 
the nature of taxes, that the railroad corporation collects in 
the way of tolls a larger annual contribution than the tax- 
gathers rs of our various governmental institutions: that it does 
so without any regulator but the most spasmodically applied 
and widely diffused governmental! regulation, and without the 
natural regulator of wholesome competition which prevails in 
other industrial institutions of society : that in this department, 
competition has ceased to be ope rative and has how, by 
the leading lines of railroads north, south, east and west, 
been definitely and publicly abandoned; and that, if the 
people of this country desire to maintain their rights under a 
form of government of their own selection without danger of 
hav ne a power behind the throne at all times more powerful 
than the government which they have established, they must 
see to it that the power which has grown up within the past 
veneration in the railway office be, if not broken, at least care- 
fully watched, jealously circumscribed, constantly guarded, 
and made subservient to, and instrumental in, advancing the 


interests of the public. Smron STERNE. 
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Arr: VII].—Pornrrico-Rattway Prosiems anp Treortsts. 


Tue mathematical, mechanical and financial phases of the 
American railway problem having been solved by the engineer 
and the locomotive, encouraged and supported by the capita- 
list, the more abstruse negative theorems determining the 
voluntary and legislative relations of the railways and the public 
to each other remain largely unsolved ; hor can they by their very 
nature be determined by inflexible rules such as control the 
surveyor, the contractor and the banker. Yet this seems to be 
the endeavor of Many of the transportation empiricists of the 
day, whose failure to appreciate the legislative as well as 
commercial impractieability and injustice of the rigid appli- 
cations of mathematical laws to statutes regulating railway 
policy and rates only, while leaving every other compensation 
for corporate industry free, has caused much of the public 
prejudice in relation to the railway problem. 

[f politicians desire public applause, it can be gained never 
<0 easily or safely as by inconsiderate assaults upon corpo- 
rations. Tf the industries of a locality, a State, or perhaps a nation 
lav, no accusation is so easy to inake as that railway carriers 
disregard public needs ; and the doctrinaire can reach notoricty 
nost quickly by discussing causes which never before touched 
his calling or experience. To all such, and to the unthinking 
nasses, the sovereign remedy for the disorders which they 
do mueh to induce, is inflexible legislation. They would deny 

» railways that reasonable elasticity of judgment common to 

hlanavenment of all other corporations, and most essential to 
wnpt transportation Conclusions, because transportation deals 


ore or less directly with the interests of most business men. 


Much of this public misconception has been incited and 


escaped correction from the faet, that although the railways 


VOL. VI.—NO. I 12 
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represent the most important industrial and financial interest 
in the land, they have the scantiest literature, and have written 
little in self-defence. 

Their silence has proceeded from various causes: the 
exceptionally rapid growth of the national railway system, 
which constantly modifies the conditions of the problem ; the va- 


riety of )) iblic and railway re] itlons : une jual and diverse rail, 


lake, river and canal competition ; dissimilar and frequently 


ant Lwonistic legislation by the various States : the absence of 


] 


national enactments harmonizing State legislation; the magni- 


tude of the problem in a country as vast in extent and activities 
us our own; and the incessant labor of railway ofticers—the 
men best qualitied to write upon it because daily engaged in 
the solutions of its intricacies. 

This latter opinion may invite question; but the leading 
railway managers are men who are constantly dealing with the 
intelligent iteration of the oral views and written statements of 
merchants, manufacturers, agriculturalists, mineral workers and 
lawyers in all parts of the country, as to the influences of rail 
way rates and methods upon local or extended business de- 
velopment, rivalries and rights; until the thoughtful railway 
manager becomes the most universal merchant and publicist in 
trade. [le possesses more opportunity and more knowledge in 
each field of trade, than those engaged directly in any such tield 
can have touching the science and practice of railway ad- 
inistration. ° 

This view seems proven by the mere suggestion that, in 
so vast a territory as ours, the transportation measures proposed 
in New York may differ in essential particulars from those 
required in Texas; the question in inland Ohio undeniably 
has many phases not common to sea-girt California; agricultural 
Kansas may ask conditions unlike those ealled for by manu- 
facturing Rhode Island ; and Pennsylvania, with its controlling 
mineral interests, might antagonize, as oppressive, laws that 
in cattle-vrazing W yoming might be most liberal. It is, 
therefore, the practice and duty of railway Managers On all the 
through lines to rise above the artiticial barriers of State bounda- 


ries and local interests, and apply themselves to the solution 
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of the earrying problem with comprehensive fairness. And 
it is but justice to them that they should be met with the 
same degree of liberality. In this broader and higher spirit, 
no railway ofticer should demur to any just public discussion 
that lifts the problem into this fairer issue and clearer 
light. 

With the history of the steam engine and the railway, 
given in the article on the Thi Railway Problem in this 
number of the Revrew, the legislative diseussion has little 
concern. It may, however, be remarked, as an interesting 
fact, that iron rails were first used at Whitehaven, England, 
in 1738, and that Mr. Sterne is in error in stating that the 
tirst locomotive was tested on the Stockton and Darlington line, 
in 1821. Trevithick and Vivian patented a high-pressure loco- 
motive in 1802, and built one for the Merthyr-Tydfil Welsh 
Railway in 1804, which worked well on levels and slight ascents. 
Another of different pattern was tried in 1811 on a coal 
railway near Leeds ; and Stephenson constructed his own first 
locomotive in S14. 

These reminiscences are, however, mainly useful to con- 
trast the public joy at the success of these first results—when 
they were doubtful, and when such rates were authorized and 
charged by the new railways as would appal the moderi 


transporter with not only the forgetting of these ben fits, but 


with the inconsiderate attacks of the present day upon rail 


carriers ; and this, too, although our railways have reduced the 
average transportation charges of the American public by 
rail far below those current in any country of the world, and 
lowerin New York than in any State of our federation. 

Nor can the review of the railway legislation of England 
be of great value in the United States, in view of the 
dissimilar conditions and enactments which exist even in 
different States of our own country, unless parities of fact, 
cause, effect, circumstance, need, governmental similarity and 
result, justify the like policies and laws, and their application 
to us; or unless, indeed, we may learn to avoid the errors, con- 
tradictory enactments, and repeals which have oecurred in 
England, and by them be taught the wisdom of legislative 
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eaution. That such parity does not exist may be read even 
by him who runs. 

First.—Al\l charters in England since the first one, given 
for the Wandsworth and Croydon line in 1801, are granted, 
regulated and enforeed by one supreme Parliament, and con- 
vey nearly like and equal powers upon like conditions, varied 
oly by local facts or the wider light diffused by time and 
eXp rience. In the United States, charters have been granted 


by all the States upon conditions more various than their 


number, with the growth of experience and complications ; 


as party urgency, geographical rivalries, the parallelism of 


Waterways, the laws pe rmnitting, limiting or preventing 


municipal, township or State contributions, encouraged or 
retarded them, and stimulated private jobbery, or stained or 
puritied legislation, 

Our general Government has also chartered and aided 
Pacific railways, which afford our only likeness to English 

utal railway charters. It is also well to recall the 

tree donations of public lands to land-grant railways like 

he Illinois ¢ entral, and to note the fact that in such gifts our 

people did not restrict rates except upon the supplies and 

troops of the Goverment, vet those were concessions of unde 
niable public wisdom. 

Although the transcontine ntal lines were built mainly by 
public monies or credit upon lands given by the people, which 
ina Wider sense is eminent or national and free domain, their 

Ws authorize, and those railways charge, higher rates than 
es built by private capital on rights of way paid for at 
luations under the much-prated power of eminent State 


but the Credit Mobilic r and thi hore recent and 


hati un: 


continual litivation us to the respective rights and powers 
the Government and those corporations, do not eheourage 
rth COTE er r'e ssional charters. Inde d, in Enel ind the items 
I] L* parliamentary expenses” equ lin some Instances, 
i | 


and onthe Great Northern Railway S16,000 


and radical ith renee betTweell ole 


ing power, regulating all carriers 
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nearly alike over one entire and homogeneous jurisdiction 
and more than forty States, besides the general Govern- 
ment, giving as many original grants, treating the internal 
improvements of neighboring States with jealousy as often 
as with coiperation, and giving varied decisions in their 
courts whenever railway charters or rights require legal 
determination. In a word, we have over forty vovern- 
ments as independent and powerful upon this subject within 
their several local jurisdictions as is Parliament over the whole 
soil of Great Britain: and the national solution of this great 
problem by the varying legislation ot forty States is for 
that single reason forty times as difficult. 

Second.—The United Kingdom, including its adjacent 
islands, contains 121,115 square miles, with about 17,500 
miles of railway, and a population in ISTL of 31,817,108 ; 
while the area of the American Union is 3,026,404 square 
miles, with about 85,000 miles of railway, and a population in 
ISTO) of =3SS8.9235.210, and now estimated at 45,000,000, 
Stated differently, Great Britain has one mile of main railway 
or every seven square miles of its territory, while the United 
States has one mile of railway to thirty-five square miles of 
country, or but one-fifth that of the British Isles. 

This comparison farther proves that there are about 1.s8v0 
persons — in England to each mile of railway ; while 
in the United States there are but 530 persons to support each 
nile of its railways with their travel and trattic, or less than 
one-third as many. 

It was argued vehemently by Mr. Sterne before the recent 
state railway investigation, that density ot population, 
7. @ large local business, giving greater volume per mile of 
travel and tonnage, justified the demand that both should 
he carried much cheaper than otherwise; and _ it would, 
therefore, be presumed that England had the lowest railway 
transportation rates extant. This brings us to 

Third.—I\n 1877, the average cost per mile of the 74,112 


miles ot American railways then constructed Was represented 


by a capital and funded debt averaging $60,700 per mile ; 


while in 1873, the railway capital of the United Kingdom paid 
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in was equal to $180,000 per mile for its 16,082 miles of rail- 
way then in operation. It is, therefore, clear that the English 
publie was expected and required to pay returns upon a rail- 
way capital about three times as great per mile as in the 


United States ; notwithstanding their exceptionally compact 


and economical trattic conditions. That they did, in fact, pay 


much higher rates, brings us to our next point of wide 
dissimilarity 

hourth.—In 177, the 74.112 miles of the United States’ rail- 
ways received average gross revenues of S6,5S80.04 per 
mile, and 82,306.94 per mile net, while in the United Kingdom, 
its 16,082 miles earned in 1875 nearly SLS,000 per mile gross 
and Ss 400 per mile net : the net english railway receipts per 
mile being one third more than the gross receipts per mile in 
the United State s, the English railways working their lines at 
an average oft 52 ‘6 per cent. of their receipts, because of 
their higher rates, while it cost 63 res per cent, upon the far 
lower charges in the United States. 

Hitth.—England has no foreign carriers within or near its 
borders by railway, river, or canal, competing with its own ; 
and its maritime rights protect all its coast and border ina 
carrying monopoly of its own citizens. Any railway con- 
ditions and rates established by corporate Compact or by 
parliamentary authority can therefore be, and are, maintained 
without extraneous interference. 

The American Union is bordered on the north by foreign 
and rival soil, over and through which rival railway and water 
carriers compete with our trunk lines, which are the especial 
tarvets tor legislative rifle practice, and = those foreign trahlis 
porters constantly seek to divert and carry American products 
away from our lines, not only upon carrying conditions abso- 
lutely free from our enactments, but also exempted even from 
the laws of its own parent government, which are held up to 
our imitative admiration. Does any one doubt, if England 
were separated only by a navigable river from parallel rail 
carriers in rival-producing Germany, that such a potent fact 
would have largely shaped English railway legislation? Its 
insular position is clearly exceptional. 
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Sirth.—The United Kingdom has not, running through all 
its limits, free navigable rivers to impose their cheap rates and 
their cheeks against exactions, and compel liberal conditions 
upon parallel railways, as in our country through its entire 
area of greatest tonnage production and movement; vet our 
advocates of congressional railway control have never sug- 
gested, as even a just or experimental preliminary transpor- 
tation step, the regulation of rates upon the river, lake and 
sea-coast courses confessedly under its control, before fixing 
arbitrary conditions upon the adjacent railways over which 
their control is questioned. 

Seventh.—* English canals are wholly in private hands,” 
writes Mr. Sterne, and for that excellent reason the English 
act of 1854 was the * Railway and Canal Trattie Act,” while 
in New York the anomaly is present d, that its transportation 
agitators make no suggestion, and the State no effort, to fix, 
control, or regulate transportation charges upon the canal it 
owns and built with public monies, but direct all their efforts 
To limit and a ljust carrying rates upon parallel railways, built 
almost exclusively with private funds, even when the railway 
rates are largely determined by those of the Erie Canal. 

Had the English public built and owned such a controlling 
canal carrier through its longest central distance and densest 
population and trafile, does any fair mind doubt its influence 
in determining just legislation as to railways, built with the 
monies of its citizens, within sight of passing boats / 

highth—Yhe traffic conditions of England differ es- 
sentially from our own. We raise, gather, transport, and sell the 
surplus food it lacks, buys, imports, and distributes. England 
is the purchaser in the lowest market ; America, both the ear- 
rier and seller, against the cheapest white labor of the world, in 
the rival agricultural tields of Russia, which uses far less rail 
distances. It is Chicago against Odessa. To succeed, we must 
earry our largest tonnage products over long rail distances, 
through an average of tive States, having diverse and even 
rival carrying laws while England distributes the same articles 


from its ports of receipt, over short hauls, at local rates, through 


a nation solely under one uniform civil power, uncut by 
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independent States, and undisturbed by contradictory en- 
auctments. 

In payment for a full ear-load of our grain or cotton, we 
take one box of goods or a cask of hardware; and English 
rates for railway transportation on both the articles we sell to 
them and those we buy from them, average, under and sus 
tained by the identical laws commended to our adoption, more 
than double per nile those we charge our citizens on the same 
articles before they leave and when thes reach our shores. 

Ninth. There are exceptional trathic conditions in the 
British Kingdom over its short distances which are similar 
to our almost uniform requirements, and in those cases their 
practices are like ourown. For example, through transportation 
from Belfast to London ¢7¢@ Dublin and Holyhead is made up 
of rail earriave to Dublin, thence by steamers across the Lrish 
Sea to Holyhead, and again by railto London, comparing in that 
respect with rail transportation from Rock Island to Chicago, 
thence by lake to Buffalo, and thence by rail again to New 
York ; except that in our case, the water course is paralleled 
ly competing rail Line = restricted us to rates yy the carrying 
conditions of open lakes, But the local railway rates between 
Belfast and Dublin, and Holyhead and London, exeeed the 
proportions of the through rates accruing hetween the same 
points on the through traffic cited ; and every English trans 
port itlon act r COUNIZ s this nec sity. aids in its solution ly 
vovernmental apportionment, and conters upon the railways 
discretion as to competing rates against rival carriers direct by 
sea between London and Belfast. This is directly contrary to 

urgency of our modern transportation reformers, who can 
tind no consistent refuge for their logie except under the roo 

a pro rata law as proposed ly thre recent se-calles ie Anti 

in rinniinatie 1 Act,” discuss (| in the Ni W York Le vislature. 
nd proposed and urged by a committee of enquiry atter only 
about three months’ labor in eight months of intermittent sit 


tins. 


Thest ~ ilient and essential differences of condition ray bn 


thus « pitomize d: 


A small insular territory governed by one law enacted and 
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enforced by one tribunal over short distance railways, with five 
times as much railway mileage per square mile of country as 
our own, costing three times as much per mile as our own, 
running through traffic three times as dense as our own, and 
earning three times as much per mile gross and nearly four 
times as much per mile net as our own, at rates averaging 
about double per mile the rates charged by our railways, and 
without foreign rail or river rivals or free internal competing 
and controlling canals, navigable lakes and streams. 

On the other hand, our Union of forty-seven States and 
territories covers a continent feeding a world contesting our 
markets, each State making carrying laws as absolute within 
its local limits as those of Parliament over all England; our 
hauls long and complicated, the parallelism of rivers, lakes 
and foreign carriers positive and controlling, and our popu 
lation relatively sparse. 

Every condition requisite to the cheapest rates eXists In 
Kneland ; vet our charges average about one-half theirs, and 
their high er rates are sustained by a railway pool, consolidation 
or clearing-lhous recognized bv its law. and sustained and 
enforced by its Parliament, courts, Railway Commission and 
Board of ‘Trade. 


Did American railways receive or save the same earnings 


per mile as do English carriers, and all at local rates, we could 
| 


car Mo) auack ry in legislation: but to ignorantly or pur- 
posely disregard such plain diversity of facts is to do deliberate 
or easily avoidable wrong to no justified ultimate purpose. 

In reciting the early railway legislation of England, Mr. 
sterne 


ays: sai Excessive charges and monopoly rates were as 
to them unknown,” referring to canals and turnpikes. So were 
~peed and certainty, but it seems a full answer to this entire 
ection, that now that they ds thoroughly known t » eXist ly) 
railway through the repeated investigations of Parliament, 
railway charges that in Ameri ud Wwe uld be deemed grossly CX- 
cessive are nevertheless contirmed and enforeed by its authori 
ty, and all railway carriers, solvent or bankrupt, over long or 
short distances, are combined under that parliamentary authori- 


ty and protection into a cohesive. unbroken, and absolute 
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monopoly power, with a rigidly organized clearing-house to 
maintain it. ‘ 

The earlier attempts to avoid this result in England by 
giving forwarders the right to supply their own power and 
cars as horses and boats are furnished on eanals, and by all 
other micalis, have come to this legalized national result in Eng- 
land, through a series of railway investigations and a mass of 
railway legislation of the most contradictory character. 

The railway committee appointed January 21st, 1840, 
reported a * total misapprehension ” in providing locomotive 
powers by preceding legislation, and said it was “ obvious 
that all these restrictions and limitations were useless,” and 
that “monopoly is inseparable from the nature of these 
establishments :” and the * Seymour Act” was introduced, 
authorizing the Board of Trade to publicly regulate that power, 
but not in contlict with charter rights. Another select rail- 
way committee of the following year criticised its predecessor, 
and advised limiting the discretionary power previously given 
to the Board of Trade, because in a noted ease that power had 
been unjustly used against the railway involved. 

The royal commission of 1872, the ablest that ever con- 
sidered this subject in any country, spoke of the committee of 


Is41 * contemptuously ” and of its conclusions as * lame 


results.” Even the bill passed in IS44, upon the Gladstone 


reports of that year, Mr. Sterne says presents itself * even to 
practical minds” as a * useless measure” and * worse than 
useless.” 

it varding the commission created within and yy the Board 
of Trade in 1844, so able and conservative a statesman as Sir 
Robert Peel declared the next year so strongly against it that 
it was dissolved. 

Another special committee was formed in 1846 upon the 
same subject, and in the same year another railway Commission 
was formed with large powers and salaries, only to be again 
abolished in 1851. Another special committee was appointed 
in 1853, which justified railway combinations, and enacted the 
* Railway and Canal Traftic Act of 1554,” still in active force, 
and which act the London 77¢mes thus epitomized : 
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‘It imposed on every railway and canal company the duty of 
affording all reasonable facilities for receiving, forwarding, and 
delivering all traffic, whether of passengers, goods, or animals ; 
forbade any company to give an wxreasonable preference or 
advantage to any particular person or company, or to subject. any 
particular person or company to any wadue or unreasonable preju- 
dice or disadvantage ; and enacted that companies working rail- 
ways or canals which form part of a continuous line of railway, 
shall give all reasonable facilities for receiving and forwarding 
traffic arriving zza another railway or canal.” 


In 1865, another royal commission was formed, of which 
Mr. Sterne says: “Its recommendations were vague, and 
without substantial results.” This conviction upon his part 
may proceed from the following very clear rather than vague 
conclusion announced by them in their final report of 1867: 


“ Inequality of charge in respect of distance, besides being a 
necessary consequence of competition, is an essential element in 
the carrying trade ; that is to say, the principle which governs the 
railway company in fixing the rate is that of creating a traffic by 
charging such a sum for conveyance as will induce the product of 
one district to compete with another in the same market. 

“The power of granting special rates thus permits a develop- 
ment of trade which would not otherwise exist, and it 1s abundantly 
C7 tile nit th wea lar é portion Of th ’ trad Of th COU utr) at the 


, ; 7 , . . , 7 S 7 
present time has been created by, and ts continued on the faith of 


special rates. . * S The conditions under which such rates 
} 
| 


are granted are so numerous that no special law could be framed 


1 


to meet them, 


Notwithstanding this studied and intelligent conclusion, 
our legislators and railway theorists think that in a country 
with the far more complex local and through conditions herein 
pointed out, they can nevertheless frame a special law to 
amply meet and regulate them. 

In 1872, still another special railway commission was 
appointed, which, upon the same much-vexed subject of special 
rates, reported in confirmation of the like judgment of the 
commission of S67. After concluding that the enforcement 
of equal rates was * inexpedient” and “ impracticable,” this 
able commission gave the following excellent reasons : 

“It would prevent railway companies from lowering their rates 


so as to compete with traffic by sea, by canal, or by a shorter or 
otherwise cheaper railway, and would thus deprive the public of 
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benefit of competition, and the company of a legitimate 
irce of profit. It would prevent railway companies from mak- 


perfectly fair arrangements for carrying at a lower rate than 


; 
sual, goods boug! 


ght in large and constant quantities or for carry- 
¢ for long distances at lower rates than for short distances.” 


In introducing the bill based pon this report to the House 


of Commons, the Rt. Ilon. Chichester Fortescue, Chairman, 


now Lord Carlingford, said on the 10th of February, 1873: 
was the question whether fhe unlimited power of 
chai to the public which the railway companies 
this, notwithstanding former legislation), certainly 
lom and in 


1 manner which led to complaint and 
metimes l pl 


ht not to be limited, and whether the 
ve rates exactly according t 
‘ imposed upon the 


lon, ou 


svstcm ( 
hould n 


il mil » distance, 
companies. ‘They were very 
red, and } /] these cases the committee came to 
hat they were not conditions which it 


i prac , Ol or the public interest, to \Mpose on 
ilway companies.” 
The Act of July 2Iist, 1873, then tirst introduced, does not 


I thy ras to spect 


ie Act of ISD 


al rates in all its thirty seven sections than 


already quoted, and under which Mr. 


Fortescue said railways possessed “unlimited power” of 
Variation on th contrary, both acts, and 


t 


both the abl 


recognize not only 


reports which preceded them, distinctly 
differential but preferential rates, if not “ undue or unreason 


iwiohs of intelligent and conservative 


ole general 


‘ial rates and the wh 
of repeat “ds inve stivation by fair 
experiments, during which Par 
tv Commissions, and two special 
the Board of Trade, both of 
eted over three thousand railway 
and the railways, many 
‘nder existing law and the 
or five years upon the report 
rreat committee of IS 


1. N; 


—.) 
‘~ 


the whole has resulted in 5 
itional recognition of the mereantile necessity and 
equity of special rates, provided they shall be public and * not 


unduly or unreasonably preferential.” 
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2. Government and not the commission may reduce the 

rates after ten per cent. dividends have been earned, or may 
purchase the railways after twenty-one years, by guarantecing 
ten per cent. dividends thereafter to the shareholders. 
3. Beginning with the * Railway Clauses Consolidation 
Act” of 1845, amalgamations or consolidations are fully 
authorized, by which rates may be and are maintained at 
any standards fixed by the railways, not in excess of their 
charter provisions; in pursuance of which power practical 
consolidations of revenues in the London Clearing-House are 
authorized and sustained, where actual amalgamations have 
not occurred. 

}. The ce cr eing powers of a court of arbitration given to 
the commission, as between railways and canals, as to each 
other, and between those carriers and the public on public 
juestions. 

5+. The apportionment of through rates between different 
connecting railways, and as between carriage and terminal 
charges : the technical approval ot joint railway and eanal 
traftic arrangements; and minor powers not essential to this 
discussion. 

It should also be remembered that this great problem has 
long received in England the unprejudiced and _ states 
miantike attention ot such meh as Grladstone, Peel, Fortescue, 
(Childers and others—names in strong contrast with those most 


utive in the anti-railway legislation proposed in America, 


although public sentiment here is so easily tired that pulli- 


‘ists and leaders have greater need to be circumspect and 
conservative. 

In reviewing the mass of experimental English railway 
legislation and conclusions, Charles Francis Adams, Jr.. tersely 
said, when Chairman of the Massachi setts State Railway (‘om- 
MISSION ! 

“Nowhere has 

ntiy 


Ss direction 


it the 
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nullified and inevitably must nullify the special acts, no matter 
how carefully and skilfully they may be prepared.” 

As the principal criticism of Mr, Sterne is on special rates, 
and is so disposed of by the very testimony invoked by him, it 
will be well to observe further that nowhere in English rail- 
Way le vislation is the pro rata suggestion or principle incorpo- 
rated or supported, while it is a prominent and annual 


feature of proposed State and national railway legislation in 


America, where the application of so abstruse a principle 


is far more difficult than in Great Britain. All this is 
the important testimony of intelligent and national con 
clusions. 

Another valuable lesson England teaches us is, that it never 
attempted positive railway legislation upon rates beyond that 
contained in its charters granted, until after the reports of its 
two first commissions; yet Mr. Reagan, of Texas, with a consider- 
able congressional following, urges our national assembly to 
ulopt in this vast country, with complications far greater 
than those of England, positive and most radical rate legis- 
lation without prior investigation by a national commission 


as thoughtfully urged by the railways and the conservative 
elements of the mercantile public, and repeatedly pointed out 
as the frequently recurring railway policy of England. 

Even in commercial New Y ork a committee of nine, 
politically unanimous as to eight of its number and upon the 
eve of a national election which its reports were intended to 
affect, reported a bill for the most radical and impracticable 
pro rata le vislation, contrary to their own former report, and 
simultaneous with their recommendation for the appointment 
of an advisory Commission, not even awaiting its appointment 
and reports. 

To answer that its information and report were full and 
conclusive is to claim that six citizens of New York can better 
solve, under the influence of a hostile indictment mainly 
disproved, what England learned in thirty years through the 
laborious study of practically eight commissions, although our 
one committee possessed a minimum of transportation—and 


little legislative—experience, and dealt with carrying com 
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plexities infinitely greater than those of any other State of the 
Union and greater than those of all England. 

Mr. Sterne also withholds from his English discussion and 
review all reference to the present state of feeling in England 
upon this important subject. Ina railway petition presented 
to the Senate of » Parliament of Canada on the 12th of 
March, ISSO, its int lligent 


appealed to by the English commission of 1872 for practical 


author, who Was repeated|]y 

information and advice, and did much to shape the parliamenta- 
a. 4 

ry act to which he reTers, Says : 

* Comparatively simple as was the subject in England, the 
court formed under the imperial act referred to (July 21st, 1873) 
has not given satisfaction either to the commercial or the railway 
interests; and your petitioners respectfully submit that the appli- 
cation to Canadian railways of provisions from the imperial act— 
confessedly inadequate where every corporation and interest 

| he jurisdiction of the British Parliament 
to your petitioners and other similar 
( rporation 


This being true of Canada, how much more is it pertinent 
to railway conditions in our many States! Another recent 
petition of the Northern Railway of Canada to its Parliament 
SVS 3 


“ Your petitioners submit that railway operations in England 


» by reason of the insular and isolate 


d character of the country, 
ly simple, as in relation to kindred operations in 
argely guided, controlled and dictated by the 

iternationa haracter of the « arrying trade of the country.” 

If one section of the Queen’s dominions urges the inap- 
plicability of the home act to Her Majesty’s American pos- 
sessions, how much more cogent is such reasoning when applied 
to the United States. 

That the subject is even yet regarded as an open and dis- 
puted one in England, is farther proven by recent litigation, in 
which an order of the railway commission upon the South- 
Eastern Railway was resisted by that company and was carried 
to the Court of Queen’s Bench, which decided in favor of the 
railway. Commenting upon this decision, the London 7imes 
of January 14th, 1880, said 


“ee 


rhe jurisdiction of the railway commission has received a 
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heavy blow. Their powers prove to be by no means what they 

. . k * he Lord Chie ee Se See ecteioeihaii 
were SUppOse d. The ord hief- Justice arew a cogent 
argument from the past policy of the legislature, which was to im- 
pe lerms as to the original const) uction of a line, ai 7 afterwards 
fo leave tts owners to manage it as they deemed proper.” 

This is a condensed final definition, uttered by its Lord 
Chief-Justice, of all past English legislative railway policy, 
which is clearly entitled to more weight than the theoretical 
interpretations of misleading authors. To prove further that 
the econeral question is still open in England, it is aeain en 
raging the attention of Parliament, and in answer to a motion 

‘the Earl of Cork in the House of Lords, on the 12th of 
lebruary last, fora comparison of English rates with those in 
various other countries, including our own, the Earl of 
Beaconstield replied in part 

In the United States every State had a railway law of its 
sessed unlimited discretion without any legislative 
t railway rates on every 


nd on every 


Mr. Sterne next says that the conditions of the railway 
question in France and Germany are “not pertinent to this 
discussion,” to which bare assumption a demurrer is entered. 

No abler paper upon this general topic has been penned 
than that of M. de la Grournerie, Inspector-General of the 
French Corps of Bridges and Highways, and first published in 
February, IST? in the Bulletin of the Society tor the fncourage- 

nt of National lndustry. His conclusions, so announced, 

“ore ly observed in the pre ent railway methods of I: ranee, 

It may be premised, that the French railways have been 

mstructed in systems radiating mainly from Paris like the 


t 


of a wheel, and ¢ rtain territories and districts are 


anently assigned to each railway system, within which all 


rs shall refrain from = interference. Pheir construetion 
ds were mainly guaranteed by the Grovernment, in return 
which and other acts the rail Vavs reve rt to the Govern- 
r it may hecorn pos essed ot the hh after long } riods. 
‘mediate profits up to ten per cent. belonging to 

the Crovernment meanwhile reserving the 


W hile rovVerninn ntal aid 
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I] maintenance 


could little farther eo without fu 
of high tariff rates far in exeess of those in the United States 
and by measures far more effective than pools and clearing- 
houses, CO ld not be more absolute : and we thus tind two of 
the great governments of Europe in aecord in the practical 
protection of adequate returns upon corporate interests and 
investments against the public and private follies ef un- 
licensed rivalry and inconsiderate public interference. Not- 
withstanding this imperial protection continued by republi- 
ean France, the world-wide questions of long and short hauls 
and regular and special rates arise and call for adjustment as 
in every other country. 

In his masterly review, M. de la Gournerie says : 

is ite « ome peculiar circumstances, th 

tri 

) culated 
cording 1 value « the transportati a leterm ned by the 
action of 1) an ; that, when different bases are 
adopted, such t] f hat r ti umount of cost, we 


j7*' i 
are led into « 


Again 


n interest, and in 


ought not to neglect any traffic of a kind 


receipts more than its expenses.” 

The foll wing paragraph is commended to those who recard 
it passing strange that railways cannot fix one unvarying unit 
of transportation : 

The different units of transportation carried by a company 
ym giving equal profits. If, because some of them leave 


only a very small part of the receipt, we assume to 
] 
' 


ff so that it shall get only the same proportion of 


e whole gross re« ipts, it will not be able to meet the obligations 
hich it has contracted. The certain result of requirements of 
this kind would be to lead the companies to refuse all shipments 
in which they could not make a high profit, and consequently to 


2d Ser VOL. VI.—NO. II. 13 
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abandon a considerable income, while depriving the country of 
cheap transportation for a great quantity of merchandise.” 

A pamphilet issued in September, 1877, by the Adminis- 
tration of Public Works for France, commenting upon higher 
rates for short than for longer distances, declared : 

hese anomalies, so much charged against the railroads, 
were not, however, a new event in the transportation business. 
Before the establishment of railroads, the carters likewise imposed 
a higher rate from Paris to Angers (191 miles) than from Paris to 
Nantes (246 miles), and we see that, over this route, the railroad 
had only followed the old cartage irregularities. The boats, on 
their part, formerly took more from Chalon-sur-Saone to Ville- 
franche (60 miles) than from Chalon to Lyons (81 miles) ; more 
from Lyons to ‘Tarascon (156 miles) than from Lyons to Arles 
( 105 mile Ss _ 


te this statement. M. de la Gournerie comments: 


reight could be shipped from Paris to Nantes by navigation 
of ie Seine and by bar ges. We understand, therefore, that 
under the action of supply and dem: “ homens aeieneone from Paris 
had less valu » Nantes than to Ang 

| he tr dh ition from Chi on to Villefranche was effec ted 
by flat-b destined for Lyons, which had to make landings 
and lost time, or by special boats, for which it was difficult to get 
full loads. 

[he railroads are under the same conditions as the carters 
and the boatmen. I do not see how it could be possible to establish 
that transportation never has a less value for a longer than 
for a shorter distance, or that each separate transportation should 
not be paid for according to its value.” 


Proceeding from this to comment upon uniformity of 
tariffs, he remarks 

‘A good deal is said of uniformity of tariffs, of regulating the 

ording to the distance carried, without taking into ac- 

value of the transportation. * * * Good results 

tained only by fixing rates closely in conformity to the 

ransportation. If they exceed it, the road is of little 

to the country and yields small receipts. If they are less 

to the community. Except for grave reasons, 

a angement contrary to the rules universally admitted in 

commerce ought not to be adopted. Uniformity of tariffs would 

h greater inconveniences in France than in a smaller 


occasion mucn 


country, all parts of which would be under nearly the same eco- 


1 
I 
nome ondit lONS., 


In discussing the regulation of tariffs by cost, he says: 


‘Some have proposed to regulate the tariff in accordance 
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with the cost of the transportation. This basis could not be ap- 
plied to those roads whose net earnings cannot cover the inter- 
est on the capital invested. For others it tends to fix the rates 
very low.” 


The following is particularly commended to those who 


have expressed great surprise that railways cannot promptly 


state exact cost: 


ss 


It is important to observe, however, that the value of any 
given transportation on a railroad is not known with precision, be- 
cause it results from a maximum.” 


The following is also of great clearness and interest : 


“The permanent intervention of the Administration in the 
operation of railroads is sought to be justified by saying that the 
companies, relieved from all competition, fix their rates in a 
manner wholly arbitrary. I will first remark that the monopoly 
is not absolute, for the railroads find as competitors, under differ- 
ent circumstances, the coasting vessels, the river and canal boats, 
the stage coaches and the freight wagons, and next, that a privi- 
lege modifies the effects of supply and demand, but does not 
destroy them. A great many monopolies exist, some by law, others 
de facto, and the different merchandise has none the less a value 
determined without any intervention of authority. * * * * * 

hese considerations are applicable, even in case of com- 
petition, to every industry capable of receiving a considerable 
development. sa During the first years after their charters, 
the companies were almost free to regulate their tariffs with- 
in certain limits. Spontaneously they made reductions for freighi, 
and offered to passengers various advantageous arrangements. 
It is even possible that in certain cases they knowingly reduced 
the rates below the figures which would have procured them the 
greatest immediate net profits, in order to develop the industry 
of the country which they served ; this was sowing in order that 
they might reap. 

“ At this epoch we had not yet invented any of the restrictive 
measures by which we injure the interest which we wish to protect. 
The companies were able to make experiments, to take ac- 
count of the growth which the different branches of commerce 
were capable of making, and to appreciate with sufficient certainty 
the effects of supply and demand. 

“The value of any transportation depends essentially upon 
the operating expenses. * * * The gross receipts are very 
small when the rates are either extremely low or excessive.” 


In summarizing this cogent review, he concludes : 


“ T have sought to combat this widely spread opinion, that in 
the commercial operations of railroads everything 1s artificial ; 
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\ : stead of habitu- 
lifferent interest react upon each other 
ulating con- 
men who manage railroad 

understanding of these 

the matter to them 
rreat power for us to resign 


y 


ind, it is necessary - 1 


he consequences of their errors. 


uld erve its powers; watch 


Eneland and France thus seem in 
entire accord in this conclusion upon an intricate subject, 
contrary to the American anti-corporate idea which seems to 
be: Pres ribe mu h, eve Vv it we know littl 2 and ‘ry it, for ws 

ot the time to wut hh. 
ing now to Germany, the constitution of the Empire 
the idea that all its railwavs are to be ope rated as a 
its railway policy to be the greatest practicable 
but its railway law of November 3d, 1858, 
, tixes the tariffs at ten per ce lit. profit upon 
Sale as il} Kneland and New York, and orders a 
reduction of rates as soon as those previously chare ed pro luce 
more th that return. In building the roads, their manavers 
could di ssess by force, and the builders accepted charters 
vhich provided that the tariffs are subject to State control. 
The mereantile carrying problem cannot, however, be 


solved more easily Iyy eliperors than by citi Clis, and the 


variation of local interest and rivalry, the competition with 


ad jac nt hh itions, long and hort hauls, the proximil \ of streams 

and seas, complicate this question more in united Germany 

than in Kneland, and THLaOr'e also than in I: rance, becaus 7 the 
listri its territory and assigns its trafhe. 

solution of these difficulties has frequently eluded 

the State, and it has at last become the | oliey 

}] 


chancellor to purchase the main lines by just 


nevotiations with their own rs, and thereafter hahage and 
control them. Prior to this conclusion, a commission reported 
upon the whole subject, and the conclusion as to the 
railway policy of the Empire within all of which its Wishes 


and law are more potential than those of Parliament in 
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England, because backe d by more unrestricte d power Was as 
follows: 


“In the course of forty years of development, the enormous 
importance of the railroads, for traffic, and the entire modern 
civilization, has been shown, so that the legal regulation of the 
State’s supervision over the railroad system is acknowledged to be 
one of the most difficult probk ms to solve. 

“ It is not yet everywhere understood that an efficient regu- 
lation and organization of the State’s supervision over the railroad 
system 1s impossible for any length of time; that the indirect 
attention of the State for the public interests concerned is not to 
be regarded as sufficient means to solve the task of their protection 
and promotion. ‘lhe existing order of the railroad system in the 
different States still presents a queer picture of the most differing 
systems. A closer study of the important public interests con- 
cerned in the railroad system, and of the task the State has to 
fulfill in their protection and promotion, will prove that of all 
these s) ns, the direct and unlimited attention of the State, 
th niting of the property, of the traftic, and of the management 
of the inland main lines under the strong arm of the State, are 
the only efficient avd proper means to solve that task.” 


In discussing the system of freight tarifls, the report observes: 


‘It is difficult to arrive at an understanding, either by circum- 
the managements, 


ul, verbal or written proceedings between 
% % 


ird to the principle of tariff formation.” 


na elsewli re ¢ 

he principle of equality does not absolutely exclude that 
reductions or other favors should be made dependent 
ertain suppositions, such as the amount of freight, or 
distance freight is sent. * * * On the German railroads, 
s 63 skilfully arranged local tariffs, with their different 
1 numerous exemption tariffs, there are no less 
than 184 general tariffs for a connected intercourse of German 
roads with each other, with 351 special tariffs for certain articles, 
and 199 general tariffs for intercourse with foreign countries, and 

314 special tariffs.” 


classifi itions, ant 


This is a total of L111 tariffs on about 13,500 miles of rail 
way, over an area of but 210,000 square miles, or a separate 
tariff for every 12 miles of line; and yet it is concluded that 
the problem could only be solved by government purchase. 

The following cumulative proof is commended to the 
critics who say that the cost of transportation can and should 
be re: dily determined : 


Che regulation of tariffs moves in a broad margin between 
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the expenses of running the road, which it is very difficult and 
uncertain to determine, and the value of the transportation to the 
stor kholders.”’ 

lhe following imperial consideration for private rights is 
also commended to those republican agitators who disregard 
them: 

\ forcible reduction of freight offers, for legitimate regu- 
lation, difficulties almost impossible to overcome, without of course 
referring to reductions conditioned by competition or pressing 
liabilities. A J/eg@#imate regulation contains not only a weighty 
and direct encroachment on the management, but alsoon the 
financial affairs of the enterprises concerned.” 

These, then, are the essential conelusions of the three 
most intelligent foreign governments upon this great problem, 
after years of legislation, supervision, and participation. 

It is now pertinent to inquire how they compare W ith those 
expressed in acts introduced by the last two transportation 
committees of Congre SS, and urged upon the railway inve sti- 
gating committee of the New York Assembly. 

The former exempted canals, rivers, steamboats, coasting 
vessels, and barges on all waters, and tied the hands of parallel 
railways, as England does not; it made absolutely uniform 
rates, regardless of quantity, whereas the English acts recog- 
nize quantity as a factor; it prevented draw-backs, even if made 
for purely commercial considerations, and alike to all, like a mer- 
chant’s “ten per eent, off.” as England does not : it prevented 
the tonnage dis isigns, which, more than any other devices, have 
stopped the transportation wrongs of the past in America, 
which England sustains by law and enforces in a clearing- 
house, which France adjusts by an actual tonnage distribution 


by the Government, and which Germany is organizing by 


a purchase that surely stops former competition. It stipulated 


that no charge for short should exeeed that for longer distances, 
and enacted the pro rata principle which England and France 
have discarded ; it required all rates to be printed and posted, 
whil England permits special contracts registered at stations ; 
it disregarded and made us subject to foreign competition nid 
Canadian railways and water outlets: and if enacted, it could 
not touch the New York Central between Buffalo and New 
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York, or the Pennsylvania between Erie or Pittsburg and 
Philadelphia, because those lines are all in single States, 
while the legislation would control their rivals, the Erie, and 
Baltimore and Ohio. This striking fact is a sufficient commen- 
tary upon the dissimilar conditions of England, France and 
Germany, under whose absolute and uniform national juris- 
diction no such anomalous wrongs could occur. 

The urgent appeals of our railway interests for a national 
commission to examine this question before enacting such 
radical and unparalleled legislation have not to this moment 
been complied with, and our legislators do thus exactly reverse 
the juster English rule, to learn first and enact afterwards. 

The investigating committee in New York Was appointed 
mainly because of the gravity of charges preferred against 
the railways Ly the ( hamber otf Commerce and Board of 
Trade and Transportation, the latter without a transportation 
man in it, and both being trade organizations local to New 
York City. 

There were and are other and controlling factors in the 
earrying problem in New York which singularly es aped the 
attention of these complainants and the committee, to wit: the 
rivalries of the Erie Canal with the New York trunk lines, 
and of different carriers upon the canal itself. It was not 
and cannot be denied, that Erie Canal carriers are free to 
reward their friends or punish their enemies by varying and 


discriminating rates ; by different rates on the same days, 


and in some instances in the same boats between the same 


points ; by the lower charge s forthe longer distances : by draw- 
backs and by discriminations in favor of the through trade ; 
yet, these important questions which often control the rates 
and acts of the adjacent rail carriers, have been and are left 
free to continue unrestricted on the canals confessedly under 
State control, while parallel railways are restricted upon like 
trathc. 

More than this, the Erie Canal tariff prescribed and enacted 
into law by the State, discriminates widely. Twenty-one 
articles are carried free, twenty-three other articles are charged 
at double the rates toward New York City which are charged 
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salt is charged at over eight and a half cents per 
one hundred pounds from Troy to Buffalo, although the 
cheapest articl earried, while manufactured tobaceos, Cottons, 


and woollens are carried ITree, and against which free tolls the 


from it, and 


railways must compete. 


Can legalized discrimination vo farther? And ean it be 
Hel trunk-line railways established like 
preferences, and similarly made the producers of one class of 


goods pay enough to carry 


} 


doubted that if the para 


free those of others, it would be 


heralded as railway abuse, preference and injustice,—and that 


legislative methods would be sought to remedy them ¢ In this 
respect, note again the fairer policy and action of England 
in) making its laws * Railway and Canal Trattice” acts, 


The first body above named, disregarding entirely these 
palpable canal wrongs—charged upon the railways in seven 


counts, that Tre 


elt was carried tor citizens of foreign countries, 
and other States, for le 


New York State 


preferred ; that 


ss rates than those charged in 
that individuals and localities were unduly 
railway officers ch reed high rates to maintain 


personal gains; a lack of publicity ; abuses of proxies, and 
un} st litt It ntia! rates betwe Cll competing seaboard cities. 


second organization endorsed the first in a so-called 


} 


; : : ae i , 
nt, covering twenty-eight specifications, out 


also 
to recommend the State to first cast out the beam in 


eve, 


first of these charge sas to foreign fr ight > Was proven 

been true for less than one year in a temporary con- 
he Grand Trunk Railway, and as it had been 
stopped for two years when charged, it was therefore untrue. 
lt was not denied that the railways carried western 
prod its for shares of through rates which were less than their 
local charges, | it was shown that by the codperative tonnage 

: 


apportionments the former too excessive discrimination was 


discontinued ; and it is now believed and hoped to be perma- 
at ntly SO, 


That localities were intentionally preferred, was not 


tempted to be shown, but in exceptional cases undue prefer- 


were doubtless viven to indiy iduals 


a wrong which was 
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generally righted before the committee closed its sessions or 
prepared its reports and bills, although they gave the railways 
no mention or credit for that act and fact. 

No endeavor was made to sustain the slanderous charges 
against the railway officers, never before paralleled by deliber- 
ate commercial bodies, and the lack of certain publicity, 
the abuses of proxies, and watering of stock, were matters not 
unlawful; but the railways concurred mainly in the modifi- 
cations proposed in those connections. 

With this condensation of the general allegations against 
the State railway system, the review of Mr. Sterne is ap- 
proached with amazement at its errors of fact. 

To begin their enumeration, it is stated that at first the 
establishment of through lines produced such low rates that 
the proximity of the New York producer to New York City 
placed lands in the west worth three dollars per acre upon a 
parity with those in this State costing one hundred dollars 
per acre. The error of this statement may be shown from 


the proof that through lines existed to Chieago by rail and 


steam and by all rail, from 1852 to 1856, while the rates re- 


ferred to are not complained of until after IS75, from twenty- 
one to sixte en years later: and also from the undeniable proot 
pres nted, but not admitted in the article under consideration, 
that from July Ist, IST%, to the date of the committee’s report 
not only had the railroad companies succeeded in overcoming 
prior through discrimination against the local trathic of citizens 
of New York, but had so thoroughly reversed it that counter 
protests were offered in congressional committees by citizens 
of western States. 

To state in a review of April, ISSO, as a fact of present 
date, evils which ceased nine months before, is to wrongfully 
mislead the public mind. It is a present fact, shown before 
the committee, that ev ry farmer, stock raiser, and dairyman 
of New York, resident pon its trunk lines, has an advantage 
in transportation eastward only—and more when his westward 
purchases are added—as compared with the average farmers 
shipping through Chicago Ly rail to New York, equivalent to 
not less than S80 per car, and which from October Ist, L879, 
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to March Ist, 1880, equalled about $100 per car of four 
hundred and fifty bushels of grain. 

In this connection it was proven by the official census 
reports before the railway committee in refutation of the gross 
agricultural misstatements of the above named trade bodies and 
their counsel, that from 1865, the year of greatest inflation, to 
1875 the year of deepest depression, the value of farms in 
New York had increased 32.72 per cent., the value of farm 
tools and implements LOSS] per cent., the bushels of spring 
wheat 46.26 per cent., winter wheat 66 per ce nt., oats 99.23 
per cent., with many other large increases : and Secretary 
of State Bigelow, in discussing a comparison of the federal 
census of ISTO with the State census of IS75, wrote as 
follow 8: 

There has been a very substantial increase in the 
number of farms in the State since IS70, and this increase is 
most Conspicuous In the class of farms from LOO to 500 acres. 
The het increase in the number of farms of all sizes is 

while farms from 100 to 500 aeres have increased 
farms of 50O acres and upwards have increased 
This was not agricultural ruin. 

‘he milling interests of Rochester and the pork-packers 
and millers of Buffalo were also voluntarily placed upon 
a basis equal to or better than that of their western com- 
petitors, before the committee reported. 

That the Erie Railway from 1865 to S74 had substantially 


no local tariff, arose, as clearly shown before the committee, 


not from the inequality of its freivlit charg S. but from the 


fact that its repeated changes of management preserved a 
former tariff as a veneral guide, although its rates were 


enormously reduced and were almost uniform to all its patrons ; 


7 


its auditors certifying that less than tive per cent. of its entire 


tonnage Was carri d ut pref rt ntial rates, and it is for that 
tive per c nt. this legislation is propose d on that line. 

The citation from the testimony of *a leading grain-shipper 
of this country” misrepresents the expressions and intent of 
that vitness, who me rely said he had no time to tind out 


what railw 1\ tariffs were, and so made a contract at tixed prices, 
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in fixed and large transactions, which he distinctly stated upon 
the stand might be the tariff rates or otherwise. To 80 Coln- 
pletely misrepresent the statements of this gentlemen is to 
invoke most questionable methods in a discussion which should 
call forth only the fairest. 

To state that the chaotie condition, so deftly and originally 
constructed, was complicated by fast freight lines is to con- 
tradict the uniform and entire testimony before the committee. 
No proof was submitted to support the libellous statement 
that former railway managers “exploited” their trusts by 
getting for themselves percentages of the cut rates for through 
traffic, and that the saving of time and avoiding the breaks of 
bulk by organizing through fast freight lines at first inured, as 
is clearly implied, wholly to the benefit of private personal 
interests; and even had they done so in bygone years, the 
later and radical reforms, clearly proven to have been in- 
troduced by the New York railways criticised, should com- 
mand cordial mention rather than insinuated reproach. 

The statement that the local trattie of the New York lines 
was, asa rule, and “is stil” carried at rates “far above the 
through traffic,” not only relatively, but absolutely, is untrue, 
exce pt it may be in some instances so isolated as to resemble 
the traditional needle in the hoary hay-stack. 

Generally as to local rates, it was proven before the recent 
investigating committee, that of one hundred and twenty tariff 
rates from Philadelphia and Baltimore to stations on the 
Pennsylvania and Baltimore and Ohio lines, ds compared with 
the same number, for like distances, on the New York Central 
and Erie lines from New York, the latter were under the 
average on one hundred and two rates, and the two former 
companies exceeded them on one hundred and one rates. It 
was also proven that in comparison with the Baltimore and 
Ohio freights rates, the tariff rates for like distances on the 


Krie average over fifty per cent, less : the local rates of the 


former for three hundred miles being ninety per cent. in 


excess of the Krie, and for three hundred and seventy-tive 
miles they were seventy-six per cent. greater than the Erie 
rates for four hundred and sixty miles. 
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The loeal passenger rates of the New York lines were 
shown at the same time to be greatly below the others. 

Nothing can be more fallacious than the statements and 
reasoning regarding bankrupt railways. 

The fact that once a railway always a railway, and that this 
is contrary to the rule of merchandising, is too apparent to 
require contradiction ; but the unsupported assertion that a 
bankrupt railway, or one which is temporarily unable to pay 
interest and dividends, becomes a more formidable rival than 
before, and then threatens bankruptey to solvent roads, is 
irrational to the verge of lunacy and with its Casy dissipation 
falls the fabrie of false logic built upon it. 

The Erie Railway was recently insolvent, but it asked and 
charge dono less rates, and could get no high r ones, for that 
reason, and was not even as formidable a rival to the New York 
Central and the Pennsylvania Railroad as before, for it was 
th reby embarrassed by litigation and delayed in its otherwise 
more prompt business conclusions. It never undertook to 
bankrupt any solvent competitor ; it could not “afford to be 
run for mere operating expenses ” as well as a dividend-paying 
line: it constantly endeavored to get out ot bankruptey by 
better management, rates and results; and every business 


reader will appreciate that none but a doctrinaire would assume 


such false premises, and then reason from them the reverse, 


2. ¢., that it caused ‘a pressure to combine rather than com- 
pet .’ Let us ‘unatly se this falsity. 

Every bankrupt line in the States usually goes into the 
hand of the courts, 

Does he mean that our courts use or permit their receivers 
not only to sink their trusts into deeper insolvency, but to 


l 


delily rat ly bankrupt others, or that the boards of directors 

continuing in ottice for the sole purpose of lifting their proper- 
ties out of insolvency, and making their lapsed bonds and 
shares of restored or greater value—deliberately betray and 
deprave their duties, not only to ruin their own property, but 
use their power to ce Stroy that of others, unless forsooth they 
can get agres able tratlie contracts? The unqualified assertion 


is ventured that no such case can be quoted in the entire 
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country, and the Grand Trunk illustration proves precisely 
the revers . because, insolvent as it has been, its otticers have 
voluntarily become parties to the present plans for maintaining 
rates, rather than to efforts to destroy those of solvent compa- 
nies or their own. 

The controlling competition of water is referred to briefly 
elsewhere; but that rivalry of railways with each other, which 
sacrificed millions of dollars to which they were justly entitled 
as the minimum value for services rendered, and without 
compensating advantages to the publie, is Inet by Mr. Sterne 
with illogical looseness. 

The statement that rates were “substantially under the 
eontrol of fast freight line agents ” at any period of railway 
contest is contradicted by all the testimony invoked throughout 
the examination, and the review which, follows this farther 
assumption is incorrect to an amusing degree, in all the follow- 
ing particulars : 

a.—The Southern Railway and Steamship Association was 
not the first pool in this country based on the division of 
trattic, because it did not divide its traftiec. 

4.—At no time even near the date named were a large 
number of * underlings personally interested ” in the “ way of 
commissions in breaches of railway agreement.” 


e.—The trunk line presidents in all late years gave honor 


able notices of their withdrawals from compacts, and carried 


them out as between themselves until then, even when broken 
by other companies. 

d.—Mr. Fink did not conceive the idea of having a “trunk 
line bureau to diy icle trattie :” nor did he know of its conception 
until it had been agreed to and he was asked to act for it. 

é. Shippers deliver woods at any cle pot they choos 3 and 
their wishes have been and are regarded as to the final 
cl livering Line 3 except when the latter cut rates in violation 
of pledges. 

t.—When Mr. Fink was appointed, it was solely for 
west-bound tonnage from New York City. Ile was not 
‘invited to take charge of east-bound matters,” and then had 


nothing to do w ith them. 
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q. The * pooling contract ” of April 5th, 1877, did not 
po | or contain the slightest allusion to a pool. 

h.—No “like” (¢. e. trunk line) pool was “ carried out as 
to east-bound traffic” “in the Spring of 1879” or at any other 
time, and the trunk lines are not yet pooled eastward. 

7.—Not one of the east-bound so-called “ pools” of western 
railways deals with, or touches even remotely, the question of 
differences in rates between the seaboard cities. 

k.—The Grand Trunk company had never made a “ sue- 
cessful war of rates against the powerful New York corpo- 
rations between Chicago and Boston.” It neither owned nor 
controlled either end of that route, but was compelled by its 
longer mileage, slower time, physical conditions, single track, 
higher grades, slow payments for losses and overcharges, 
blockading storms in winter, delays caused by bonded transit, 
ete., to offer and accept less rates than its American rivals, as 
every business man will understand, to secure a share of the 
carrying trade, and never carried even twenty per cent. of the 
whole tonnage between those points even at those reductions. 
Its condition is now greatly improv ed, and its own lines 
extended. 

Like the crab of Cuvier, with these trifling exceptions the 
statement is approximately correct. 


In dealing with the intricate and difficult adjustments of 


these long-contested questions, local discriminations were at 
last largely avoided, tonnages divided, rates equally main- 
tained, merchants put more nearly on an equality, petty 
abuses corrected, time quickened, misrepresenting merchants 
thwarted for the benefit of thi honest, false overweights 
detected and accidents thus avoided, equipments more 
equitably assigned, mercantile as well railway confidence 
largely restored, values made more settled, and the elements of 
commercial caleulation rendered more stable ; and all this was 
accomplished without State or national legislation, or contri 
bution by them to the great losses incurred in their determi- 
nation. 

With these lesser adjustments came that of the great and 
national question of the relative advantages of the various 
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ports in through rates, which had mainly induced the past 
contests with all their evils, but which Mr. Sterne treats with 
customary local narrowness, even in a National Review. 

The New York lines believed it their duty to look at the 
question from a_ broad point of view, while contesting for the 
metropolis all they could possibly obtain; and it ill becomes 
those whom these great contests cost never a thought or a 
penny to criticise railway share-holders who poured out their 
monies for its sake. 

In prior years the Baltimore rates had been twenty-five, 
twenty, fifteen, and ten cents per one hundred pounds, on the 
four classes in both directions, less than to and from New 
York ; and Philadelphia rates twenty, fifteen, ten, and five 
cents less. 

By this struggle the New York roads lessened these 
differences to from eight to three cents at Baltimore west- 
wardly and three cents eastwardly, and similarly from six to 
two cents at Philadelphia; based upon the fact that it mattered 
little to the public resident locally at each city if a differ- 
ence of five cents per barrel in transportation rates for flour 
existed, particularly as rents, for example, at New York, are 
double those of Baltimore ; but the controlling factor was the 
equalization of combined rail and ocean rates, between western 
points of production and European ports of consumption. In 
proximity to the average west, New York was at a disadvantage ; 
in nearness to Europe at an advantage. Each city has harbor 
facilities on a practical parity, as they ail have sufticient water 
for all vessels, and ice interruptions were for the ships, not rail- 
ways, to adjust—and if New York harbor was more free from 


ice, it wasan advantage that would secure business for it—and 


in bulk of traffic each trunk line carried nearly the same quanti- 
ty. But New York City is upon an island, which is a disad- 
vantage on western traftic, as it requires a river transfer v7a every 


trunk rail line but one, and this, added to its higher port charges 


and dock and other rents and expenses, creates an unavoidable 
terminal handling expense more than offsetting its advantages. 
This burden of transfer cost the railways pay alone, and 
the writer's proof before the investigating committee was 
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not even questioned, that the difference of this cost at New 
York over terminal railway cost at competing cities was 
more per 100 pounds than the differences in rates on grain 
and flour between the same cities, and more than equivalent 
to an average of one hundred miles of additional transportation 
by the New York roads; ¢. ¢., the carrying rate to Jersey City 
was less than the gross rate to Philadelphia, and the same as to 
Baltimore : thus proving bevond intelligent doubt that the 
New York roads carry western products from 90 to 272 miles 

the ime rates as those charged to and from Balti 

therefore receive less rates per ton per mile than 
similar western business to or from Philadelphia or Baltimore 
paid the trunk lines at those cities. 


] 


The other adopted differences in rates were also based on 


] 


h prior reports obtained fron all ports for that ques ion, 
annual average ocean rates to and from 
much higher as the inland rail rates were 
ni of the rates through the different ports 

vy equal, This settlement was made in April, I8ii, 
and to prove the error of Mr. Sterne’s statement in this con 

Tht tl Th. thr tatistician 0 tha Ne VW York Pr Lice exch; 1we, 

oned by the committee, showed that the increase in grain 
wt New York from IS76, the vear 
DOYLZS1TS bushel 
at Baltimore 
but 
disproof ot the 


be 


( and oth r indisput ible : ts, the bare ‘ nd 
unsupported assertion that * New York City was arbitrarily 


| upon a I vel with it~ less favored sister cities, so that 


might emerge from bankruptey, and the New York 


ntral be prevented from going into it,” is wilfully or igno- 
incorrect, and has not now, nor did it ever have, any 
ipport but carping surmise. 


Erie Railway should have continued in bankruptcy and the 


li 


And here it is well to note the covert communism, that the 
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New York Central should have plunged into it, unless the 
wide questions at issue were adjusted to suit local standards, 
clamor and interested commercial pressures—or legislative 
thumb-secrews—else why the suggestion’ From our stand- 
point it was an imperative duty of the managers of the Erie 
and Central companies to extricate the one and prevent the 


other catastrophe by every honorable effort—a duty not only 


to their proprietors but to the public; and it is only necessary 
to ask what possible benefit could accrue to New York City 
today by the ruin and bankruptcy of the New York Central 
comipany—to have the enquiry answer itself. Those compa- 
nies had clear legal and stronger equitable rights to save 
themselves even by absolute surrender; but the facts given 
above show how very much they accomplished to the contrary, 
and with what good results to New York, 

Assuming, however, that the equality of ocean rates justi- 
fied no differences in rates inland by rail between Baltimore 
and New York, no obligation has been shown to rest upon the 
New York railways that they shall alone lose all the reduction 
of revenue needful to carry for longer distances for the same 
money—a requirement without parallel in like traftics—as 
neutral western railways will not share the deficiency ; and the 
most advanced advocates of the public highway and _partici- 
pation theories have never proposed that the same public shall 
share the positive losses incurred in greatly reduced rates 
made for its defence. 

Having thus but briefly reviewed the general conditions in- 
volved, as well as a few local only to New York, it may be well 
to inquire what the course of the opponents of railway cor- 
porations apparently proceeds from : 

First—An assumed hostility between the public and their 
carriers. 

Nothing can be more erroneous, for they are mutually de- 
pendent on each other. Rates made too high stop industrial 
development and railway earnings, and if fixed too low, they 
stimulate unnatural growth and over-production at the loss only 
of the carrier, whose bonds and shares lapse into default or 
bankruptcy until their rates are advanced to just standards, 

2d Series: VOL. VI.—NO, II. 14 
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when the trades founded on the lower rates first current are 
again restricted and injured, ill-feeling engendered, and a 
retlex railway and public injury done to both. 

“It seems clearly to the interest of railway companies 
above and more than all other considerations that can influ- 
ence them, to increase their resources by the largest possible 
amount of traftic, satisfying all, rather than by small tonnages 
moved at higher rates, dissatisfying all.” 

Second.—The actual wrongs heretofore done the public by 
transporters, growing out of their various contests and causes, 
and the mistaken policies and anomalous conditions that 
preceded and followed them. 

Happily, these are generally corrected on through traffic 
by the codperative tonnage divisions, and the railways have 
voluntarily adopted and put in practice the principle of ar- 
bitration, which is the foundation of the English act of 1873, 
and intrusted its decisions to a board, consisting of Hon. Charles 
Francis Adams, Jr., Ilon. David A. Wells, and John <A. 
Wright: and with these great and accomplished benetits the 
former local discriminations compared with through rates 
have almost entirely ceased. Much remains to be done, but 
the proximities of rival States, the unrestricted carriers on 
the canals, rivers, lakes, and seas, and the dithculties of con- 
trolling them, conditions of local intricacy, and the far greater 
number of earriers :o agree, render the local question the 
more difficult one to solve equitably. 

It should not be denied by candid railway officers that—in 
opening eighty-five thousand miles of railway within fifty-five 
years, in three millions of square miles of territory, divided 
into forty-seven States and territories, having dissimilar legis- 
lation depending largely upon municipal, county, State and 
national causes, and controlled as to their rates by parallel, 
natural, or artificial waters—many abuses have crept into the 


schemes for their original construction and subsequent oper- 


ation, for which the legislative bodies are in many instances 
equally responsible with railway constructors and managers. 
The railways should therefore approach the question with the 


dignity befitting the subject, and the liberality of view which a 
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national question requires, rather than by the methods of the 
monopolist or the evasions of the pettifogger; and if the 
public meet them in like spirit, many solutions would be 
simplified. 

Third.—The paternal theory of government—which is the 
modern but perverted conception of a republic—a theory which 
its believers invoke, whenever their individual enterprises 
miscarry, to adjust nearly all human questions, instead of 
depending upon conference, argument, justice, mutuality, and 
manhood. 


Fourth.—The specious analogy of the “ King’s highway.” 


The highway view was first suggested by the Duke of 
Wellington in an early railway debate in Parliament, and in 
commenting upon it Mr. Charles Francis Adams, Jr., then the 
efficient chairman of the Massaehusetts Railway Commission, 
said : 

“The analogy was essentially a false one. In no respect did 


} 


the railroad in reality resemble the highway any more than the 
corporation which owned it resembled the common carrier. 

“Since 1872, even more than before that time, American legis- 
lation has been inspired by the theory that the railroad corpo- 
ration is nothing but an overgrown common carrier, who has in 
some way got the monopoly of a highway, and being crazed by 
hidden and ill-gotten gains, has forgotten his proper place in life, 
of which he must forthwith be reminded through an exercise of 
political power. The old analogy suggested by the Duke of 
Wellington, as mischievous as it is false, still maintains a strong 
hold on the legislative mind and belittles a great question.” 

Fifth.—The constant iteration of the error, that the sub- 
scription of public monies and the power of eminent domain, 
once given to railway builders, perpetuates legislative power 
to discriminate against railways as compared with its control 
over all other corporations, and to fix the charges of the railway, 
while it has no right or makes no attempt to touch those of 
the corporation manufacturing gas, although both may be 
similarly chartered or organized by,the authority of the same 
power. 

lor monies contributed, the State received stock, and so 
put itself on a par and level with all other share-holders in that 
respect. Thetheory that the State can’prefer itself by legislation, 
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dividends or otherwise, and that all share-holders must 
thereafter become subject to the small share-holding minority 
because the State is that share-holder and minority, is too 
radical for even sand-lot discussion. Fortunately the Supreme 
Court of the United States has, in the Bank of the United 
States «x. the Planters’ Bank (% Wheat., 904), decided the 
question as follows : 

“When a government becomes a partner in any trading compa- 
ny. it divests itself, so far as concerns the transactions of that 
company, of its sovereign character and takes that of a private 
citizen * * Asa member of a corporation, a government 
never exercises its sovereignty. 

This fallacy being disproved, what is the power of eminent 
domain, the mere conferring of which is Wise public policy and 
costs nothing, yet clothes the grantor with perpetual and arbi- 
trary power over the persons chartered in such justice and 
rivlit ¢ 

Eminent domain is but a power delegated by a State to 
responsibly organized and chartered citizens to purchase 
from hostile or disagreeing persons needful rights of way for 
full compensations fixed by commissioners chosen from their 
fellow men. Otherwise, one man owning essential outlets 
could blackmail a national thoroughfare and destroy or 
preve nt the completion of continental lines ot railway. It 
vives the railroad nothing but a just right. The road has to 
pay for all the domain it so gets and usually at high prices, 
and the claim that simply because the State conferred 
upon it this essential authority to compel and do justice, the 
State itself may thereafter inflict and perpetuate injustice, is 
irrational and repugnant to all sense of right. As to the fact 
that such powers are given to corporations that are common 
carriers, little need be added. 

Judge Shipman has truly and tersely said : 


‘Corporations are practical nothing, except in the property the) 


7 frist 


To claim that because railway companies are corporations 


the State can interfere with them, would be more just were 
the same ground assumed with all corporations organized 


under its laws; but it does not so interfere with the charges or 
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discriminations of bank, insurance, canal, bridge, turnpike 
or manufacturing companies chartered by it, some of whom 
also exercise eminent domain. Why, therefore, as corpo- 
rations, single out only the charges of railways for legislative 
regulation / 

The Supreme Court has further said : 

“This (railroad) company 7” the transaction of its business has 
the same rights, and is subject to the same control, as private in- 
dividuals under the same circumstances.” 

The right is therefore derived mainly from their semi-publie 
status as common earriers for hire under the terms of their 
charter powers, concerning which Judge Shipman says: ‘ In 
the exercise of which they are no more and no less amenable 
to State supervision than private persons exercising the same 
functions are or may be, except when their charters otherwise 
proy ide.” 

What are those charter and general rights / 

The New York and Erie Railroad Company was chartered 
April 24th, 1832, its original and present powers as to rates 
being as follows 

Section 14th.—“It shall be lawful for the company hereby 
incorporated from time to time to fix, regulate and receive the 
tolls and charges by them to be received for the transportation of 
property or persons. 

The general railroad act of New York of 1850, founded 
upon the English and German precedents already cited, says : 

“The same shall not «wthout the consent of the corporation be 
so reduced as to prod ice with said profits less than ten per cent. 
per annum on the capital actually expended,” 
which by the same law was to be determined by an investi- 
gation by the State comptroller, engineer and surveyor. 

No such examination has been made or proposed in New 
York, yet the agitators who urge, and the State committee 


which has just reported, propose enactments which may vio- 


late this contracted faith of a State, written over its great 
seal and the signatures of its officers, although the provocation 
is found only in exception to well-established rules of action 


and equity. But the review under consideration says in effect : 
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“The State blundered in its early legislation, and we, its abler 
men, must correct those blunders.” 

It is impossible to suppose, in a country which possesses 
such vast geographical area, and more complications pro- 
duced by lakes, rivers, canals and territorial divisions than all 
England, France and Germany combined, that all these questions 
can even now be intelligently and immediately determined, 
by the State, and that, too, in the absence of the impartial 
national investigation which the railways ask. 

It is no less unjust to assume, throughout this great domain, 
which has developed in every industry with a rapidity 
unknown in the previous trade annals of the world, and where 
railroads have preceded as often as followed civilization, that the 
railway problem could have been any more intelligently fore- 
cast by its first legislators or railway solicitors, than that all its 
past irregularities can now be harmonized by speedy and uni- 
versal legislation. 

So far as the earlier legislators were influenced by improper 
motives or inadequate knowledge, their action constituted, in 
ever high sense of public faith, agreements with the railroad 
companies, Which the public, having agreed to by their duly 
elected and authorized representatives, should manfully bear, 
rather than seek to restrict or annul their obligations by crip- 
pling the resources of those who acted upon that faith; but 
unfortunately the universality of the punishments or rewards 
of our ballot weakens the sense and lowers the standard of 
such publie obligations. 

In the higher view of the case adopted by England, and 
referred to by its Lord Chief-Justice as already cited, it matters 
little what earlier railway conditions our different States 
conceded or withheld, so long as our railroad pioneers, having 


the signatures of their governors and comptrollers sealed by 


their States, placed their fortunes and labors at the disposal 


of the communities in which they invested their capital, in 
results then problematical. 

It matters equally little what conditions of purchase of 
railway lines by the States were originally provided or sub- 


sequently repealed, and the entire retrospect as to their policies 
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in these respects has small value, except from its proof that in 
New York railways were subordinated to the public enter- 
prise in the Erie Canal, and that for a long time, instead of 
aiding railway companies in the transportation of freight 
and thus encouraging the now much-lauded and surely le- 
gitimate competition with the canal, the State stifled and 
prevented that competition by requiring parallel railway 
carriers to pay to it the tolls charged upon the Erie Canal, 
thus clearly advancing the railway rates, although that canal 
never carried one ton of the freight unjustly so taxed to 
sustain the State monopoly. To a fair mind this seems a 
policy more like that of the highway barons of the feudal ages, 
than one to be now applauded as that of intelligent citizens of 
a State which has the magnitude of an empire; and it is 
perhaps from this precedent that the highway theory of the 
reviewer had its origin. 

That the early otticials of the State of New York miscon- 
ceived the scope and functions of a railway is not a fact which 


should require the railways to now correct all the evils incorpo- 


rated in the legislation of the State as well as their own; but, 
upon every conceded and established principle of fair dealing be- 
tween men, the parties to a contract are severally responsible 
for their judgments and agreements as expressed therein, 
even though they may have neglected or misstated their 
several interests and safeguards. 

These ordinarily binding obligations, the modern transpor- 
tation reformer nevertheless regards as valueless, if the shifting 
conditions of the public pulse indicate diseases requiring the 
remedies of nullitication or abridgment ; and it is this mixed 
theory of public power, and not the nobler one of publie 
fultilment, which is appealed to by every transportation 
juggler who assumes a knowledge of the great problem. 

To aid the accouchement of this new-born idea of rov- 
ing public rights on a free highway, comes a critic who says: 
“The sea is the highway of nations, and all people of the 
earth are free to put their ships thereon, and this highway 
is policed for the benefit of them all by the powerful 
navies of the earth.” He omits, however, to complete the 
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parallel, which is, that upon this free highway all carriers 
sailing under the flags of all nations and protected by their 
legislation, treaties and power, are not only free to make the 
varying rates and discriminations, however frequent or variable 
or preferential, which are so much deprecated upon railways, but 
there is absolutely upon no sea or ocean of the globe, the 
slightest wish or power to prevent changes of rates as frequent 
as the caprices or interests of the carriers or the sailings of 
ships dictate; and interference with such caprice, preference 
or interest would be promptly followed by the national arm to 
protect, if need be, variations identical with those which, in 
the railway case, a State and a nation are invoked to prevent. 

Otherwise, why did not England require in the charters or 
articles of the Inman and Cunard steamship companies, that 
they charge the same rates to all on the same dates and_ ships, 
and if the ocean highway simile is worth anything and ships 
are left free, why should not the railways be alike free 4 The 
steamship lines are also in an agreement as to rates westward, 
called the * North Atlantic Steam Conference,” similar in many 
particulars to the Exeeutive Committee of American Rail- 
Ways; yet our pseudo-transportation luminaries do not insist 
that England or the United States should for that or any 
other reason of equity or parity, singly or by treaty, regulate 
their rates. 

If it was a public misconception that the various railways 
traversing a country would produce a competition as varied as 
that of vessels navigating an ocean, and corporate powers were 
given to them based upon that publie error, it is a fact which, 
in all ph ises Of human justice, it should require the assent of 
both original parties to change, the original conditions being 
alike voluntary or agreed with both. 

While yet quoting dissimilar English railway precedents 
to enforce the necessity for American railway commissions, it 
also seems to have singularly escaped Mr. Sterne that the 
* Railway Clauses Consolidation Act” of 1845, and the * Rail- 
way and Canal Trattie Aet” of 1854, both authorized and 


empowered actual or constructive consolidations and pools ; and 


that the evils so luridly painted for our shippers as arising 
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from similar traffic adjustments are more than twenty-five 
years old in England, where they have produced only the 
best railway and commercial results, and have not created 
but abridged those apocryphal powers behind and superior to 
thrones and governments which here disturb his dreams. 

No less a publicist and statesman than William Ewart 
Gladstone made an award on the 22d of April, 1857, under 
the authority of parliamentary acts, by which traffic disputes, 
then pending between the Great Northern, the London and 
North-Western, the Midland, and the Manchester, Sheftield 
and Lincolnshire railway companies were determined for a 
period of fourteen years from March Ist, 1858; in which 
award, covering both passenger and goods traftics, he made 
positive and unconditional apportionments of traffic revenues 
to each of those companies between London and _ fifteen of 
the most important cities upon and reached by their systems ; 
and which, by a coincidence, is about the same number of 
railway tonnage apportionments now existing in the United 
States to and from New York, under the authority of the 
trunk lines and their connections. 


[t is also a fact to justify comment that the reviewer com- 


mends to American legislatures only the restrictive measures 


of the English Government without conceding to our railways 
like and acknowledged parliamentary latitude in management 
and rates; and that, while luridly picturing the terrible 
American railway devil-tish of combination, with tentacles 
clasping and exhausting the commercial strength of the country 
—which its present prosperity however flatly contradiets— 
he omits to show that the basis and strength of English rail- 
way legislation is a consolidated railway monopoly power 
authorized by Parliament in the Clearing-House, whose mere 
shadow here frightens these railway publicists. 

Mr. Pease, then a member of Parliament, said before Mr. 
Fortescue’s committee in 1872: “I do not think that at this 
moment there is a competitive rate existing in the kingdom.” 
Yet neither the report of 1872 nor the act of July, 1873. so 
much lauded by the reviewer, sought to change the monopoly 


condition which had certainly existed since previous to 1850; 
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for the parliamentary act of June 25th, 1850, confirming prior 
clearing-house or pool powers, recited as follows : 

* Whereas, For sometime past arrangements have subsisted 
between several railway companies for the transmission, with- 
out interruption of the through traffic * * * with the 
SUiMe OF like Facilitie S as if such lines had ly longe d to one 
company, Which arrangements are commonly known as * * # 


‘The Clearing System,’ and whereas the clearing 


syste Mie has hee n productive of dre at CONVE nie ce to the publics 


ete. 
Even had Amerie ailwavs the natural rer or thi 
wven had American railways the natural power or this 
legislative sanction to combine “as if such lines belonged to 
one company,” they could not sustain the rates authorized and 
charged in England, France or Germany; and the incantations 
invoked to frighten us with added visions of exorbitant rates 
entorced by imperial power are like all ghosts, mere retlected 
disorders. 
U pon this subject, Commissioner Fink has cogently written : 
“The competitive railroad tariffs for interstate commerce are 
not, as is so generally supposed, under the absolute control of 
railroad managers; but the carriers by the water routes really 
establish these tariffs, and the railroad managers have nothing to 
do but to conform to them.” 
lhe water routes not only control the tariffs of their immedi- 
ate rail competitors, at points where they can render like service 
to the same people, but their influence reaches, directly and 
indirectly, to the remotest parts of the country. Compared with 
this natural powerful regulator of railroad transportation tariffs, 
the efforts of State or congressional legislation to prevent extortion- 
ate charges appear to those who are fully conversant with the 
subject as perfectly useless; and the declamations against the 
baneful effect of the so-called railroad combinations appear simply 


as idle talk.”’ 

This is legitimate, controlling and perpetual competition, 
which the reviewer does not, however, distinguish from that 
wasteful, injurious and most foolish strife, which demoralizes 
and injures proper mercantile as well as railway methods 
and returns. Within the limits enforced by nature in this 
unalterable competition, the tonnage divisions of the rail- 
Ways cannot operate to do more than maintain just through 


rates, high enough to be only fair rewards for important and 
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essential services rendered, while avoiding local discrimi- 
nations by comparison, and at standards for the former which 
can be as well and perhaps better maintained upon good 
faith when that is once firmly established, than by English, 
French or German law, or by tonnage pools, and at much 
lower charges to our people than in those countries. 

Those therefore who don black and breathe woe because 
senseless and ruinous traftie contests are no more, should take 
heart again when told that the tides of the seas, the currents 
of rivers, the swells of lakes, the waters ef canals and the 
rivalry of adjacent nations, still enforce transportation con- 
ditions upon American railways which nature never will sus- 
pend, all of which restrict in this country, more than in 
any and all others, the powers and charges of its artificial 
corporate carriers ; and that those causes alone will vanquish 
the transportation ogres whom we are told in this fairy tale 
are, or are to be, greater than the Government. 

The Prussian gentleman quoted to sustain the caveated 
idea of Gaperium in impervo, in the statement that the great 
(parallel) lines of the country will, in the * opinion of those 
most familiar with the subject,” probably consolidate, and that 
“a railroad director may make himself the absolute ruler of a 
republic,” is, in view of these facts, of a nature with other 
attempts to influence the voter; but it proves the sources of 
Dr. Von Der Leyen’s information to be identical with the 
critic’s, and his ignorance as to our form of government, the 
temper of our people, the rival interests of States, and vari- 
ous and irrevocable transportation conditions classes such pre- 
dictions with the foretellings of cheap clairvoyants. 

To endorse such vagaries as a clear statement of probable 
conditions, and proceed to argue upon them an imperial future 
in which class rights may rise in a republic under a railway 
mantle, is to dwarf a subject for giants. It is high time for 
the general publie of the country to realize that their fears 
are being purposely and needlessly stimulated by the personal 


ambitions, misleading logic, the misconceived similes, and the 


false statements of those to whom a railway problem is as 


hasheesh, G. R. BLancu arp. 
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Arr. I[X.—Tue Repvsiic anp THE PRESIDENCY. 


To the student of political ethics, numerous and what 
would appear radical defects will be found to exist in the 
Constitution of the American Union—defects which, failing 
of remedy through amendment, as provided by the instrument 
itself, can scarcely fail in time to beget revolution. In the 
original cast of the instrument, no feature stands out more 
prominently than the one of manifest jealousy among the 
States associated in the original compact. 

At the time of its formation much disparity existed in the 
status of the several States. Virginia and Massachusetts led the 
van in the struggle for independence. Both were powerful and 
populous, vet yielded to a remarkable degree their preponder- 
ance in the councils of the Union in deference to the demands 
of States like South Carolina, thus early nurturing the seeds 
of nullification. The only genuine democrat representing the 
section dominated over by the “ cavaliers,” and having an active 
voice in the formation of the Constitution, was Thomas Jeffer- 
son, always considered the father of American democracy. As 
regards territory embraced within the limits of the original 


thirteen States lying south of what has since been known as 


Mason and | yixon’s line, the shadow ot feudal despotism wasearly 


seen and increasingly developed, growing with the growth 
and strengthening with the streneth of its slave basis, till the 
* Mother of Presidents ~ had become the nursery of feudalism 
and the hot-bed of despotism. It was left to the tory State 
of South Carolina to become the parent of disunion, and to 
the grand old commonwealth of Virginia so far to dewenerate, 
as to develop at the outbreak of the rebellion a single case 
only of adhesion to Jeffersonian democracy, namely, that of 


John M. Botts, living a whig, and dying a true democrat. 
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[It was in rock-bound and rugged New England, that the 
spirit of commonalty, unfettered by feudal influences, took 
deep and firm rooting ; and we owe it to New England today 
that an enlightened federalism has developed into an intelligent 
democracy. 

To govern States as individuals are governed was the early 
ambition of the statesmen of the South. To combine states- 
men and States in the government of the Union, came to be 
the perfection of southern state-craft. That statesmanship 
such as this should have culminated in nullification, need not 
be wondered at. The local despot or petty tyrant in American 
democracy, or so-called republicanism, the mere schemer, not 
to say conspirator, seeking personal advantage at any sacrifice 
of political integrity, is,so far from being worthy of popular 
support, the man most to be shunned as an enemy to the 
republic. The republic, indeed, has existed hitherto only in 
name. That it survived sedition and civil war is a marvel, 
but not so much a marvel as would be its triumph over the 
influences now seeking to control it. 

The result of feudalism within the Constitution, as well 
as of its development in political methods, produced a very 
great strain upon our political structure in 1876, when a 
disputed title to the presidency turned on a single electoral 
vote, and upon an‘ adjudication outside of, and unknown 
to, the Constitution. It is a question by no means easy 
to answer, if the republic could endure another such ex- 
perience. Feudalism, so far from disappearing, was never 
more powerful than it is today in the south. Even in New 
Y ork, Pennsylvania and Illinois it has strong hold, and seems 
preparing for a death grapple with forces resolved on realizing 
a true republic. Everywhere the people are demanding free, 
honest and peaceful elections, an honest count, and an honest 
declaration of results. 

So powerful are the influences at work in this direction, 
that the politicians are yielding to the inevitable, and generally 
agree that such realizations are as desirable as necessary. But 
the feudal chiefs of States and territories are giving evidence 


of having fallen back into their intrenchments, where they 
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grapple with the source of political power. Caucus and con- 
vention methods, the machinery of conclave and committee, 
not to say the machinations of conspirators, are the most power- 
ful agencies of both the democratie and republican parties. 
So reckless of consequences have some of these chiefs and their 
clansmen become, that they seem to care little for the repute 
of their parties, and still less for the interest and good name 
of their country. 

It is no part of the purpose of this article to point out 
or call by name the men determined to maintain personal 
domination, or take their chances in the ruins of the republic. 
That some of these believe they are not made of common 
clay or cast in the common mould, but were born to rule, and 
that the ordinary citizen should leave to them and their po- 
litical subjects and dependents the nomination of all candidates 
for office, it is charitable at least to presume. That they are, 
however, sowing the wind only to reap the whirlwind is certain- 
ly true. Included within their folds of political brigandage 
are hundreds and thousands, bound to them by ties of interest, 
who are loyal to their masters and chiefs so long as the commis- 
sury is well supplied. To feed an hundred thousand re- 
tainers in a country as great as this is comparatively an easy 
matter. Should the commissary become exhausted, however, 
or the consumers multiply, they might become troublesome 
to those to whom they look for sustenance. 

In the midst of all, the American people are rapidly finding 
out that the game as played by parties and_ politicians is 
one of method and madness combined, as devoid of patriotism 
and conscience as was ever one of cards or faro; and that when 
it comes to individuals aspiring in certain instances to the most 
eminent positions in the so-ealled republic, the one who ean 
command the largest resources of men and money is the one 
most likely, as a rule, to sueceed in his designs. 

This unprecedented condition of things, applicable 
to both the republican and democratic parties, makes it difficult 


to caleulate, with any degree of assurance, what is likely to be 


the result at Chicago and Cincinnati. The National Con 
vention of the republicans will be held in the former city on 
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the 2d of June next. Seventeen days later, on the 19th of 
the same month, the democratic convention will assemble at 
Cincinnati. That either the one or the other of these con- 
ventions will be able to meet, deliberate and make nominations 
without sessions of unprecedented length, would scarcely seem 
possible. 

Much is heard about instructions by State conventions and 
the enforcement of unic rules. It is fundamental that, in all 
delegated conventions, each delegate shall have the right to 
cast his vote on all questions which may be considered, 
untrammelled by any instructions outside of the convention. 
Ile will, of course, be held morally accountable to his constitu- 
ency, should he misrepresent them on the main question which 
he was chosen to represent. Ile has the right to have his 
name called in open convention, and his vote recorded. In 
this way only can he be held accountable, and the record be 
made. 

In the approaching National Republican Convention, the 
question whether the vote shall be cast by States or by indi- 
viduals will probably be decided at the outset , as also whether 
delegates chosen by district conventions shall be admitted, 
instead of delegates chosen by State conventions. The true 
position should, therefore, be understood in advance. A 
congressional district is the unit of representation for so much 
of the convention as corresponds with the organization of the 
Ilouse of Representatives, and the State as compared with the 
United States Senate. Even these delegates, when more than 
one represents a State or district, are not bound to act together. 
Where two or four are chosen, one cannot act without the 
authority of the convention nor cast the votes of absentees. 

The calling of two separate conventions by the democracy 
in New York, and the probable choice of two complete sets of 


delegates to Cincinnati, will only be supplemental to republican 


proceedings already under way in Pennsylvania, where, repudi- 
ating the action of the Cameron convention of February, the 
ides of March are barely passed before the incensed masses of 
the party proceed by districts to make choice of new sets of 


delegates, doing so on what is termed the Crawford county 
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plan. It is, therefore, more than probable that two full sets of 
delegates from Pennsylvania will present themselves for 
admission to seats in the Chicago convention. Nor is contest 
probably to end here. New York is also likely, as regards 
several, if not all, of her districts, to make choice of new sets of 
delegates. 

By the admission of the Smyth delegation from Albany, 
the rejection of the Reeve delegation from Brooklyn, and the 
admission of persons having no claim at all to seats at Utica— 
to say nothing of the thousand and one other reasons for com- 
plaint touching the conduct of committees, caucuses, local and 
general conventions, causing the selection of a delegation, 
not as representatives of the party, but of individual 
leaders—the Utica delegation is left without support, other 
than the empty one of regularity. Should a contesting dele- 
gation, represe! ting the majority of the party, and chosen by 
districts, present itself claiming seats at Chicago, the chances 
of each for admission would seem to be equal, What is true 
of Pennsylvania and New York may, and not unlikely will, 
occur in other States; and thus, at both Chicago and Cinein- 


nati, contests without number, giving rise to delay and bad 


fecling, would seem to be inevitable. 

This condition of things cannot fail to place each of the 
candidates most prominently mentioned in such a position 
is to make the nomination of either on first ballot altogether 
improbable. 

Of ex-President Grant—up to the present, as regards the 
press, invariably first mentioned—this must prove impressively 
true. America’s most widely famed hero has, despite all 
pre dictions to the contrary, allowed his friends to go forward 
and make him a candidate for a third term of the presidency. 
There are, probably, a full million of republicans, who, when 
he landed at San Francisco on return from his journey around 
the world, would have denied him no honor short of a crown, 
that sit soberly today questioning whether he is worthy of any 
honor at all. These are the men who disbelieved, at the outset, 
the statement that Gen. Grant was to come again before the 
people as a presidential candidate. They believed that his 
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fame as a soldier would make him unwilling to take the risk 
of entering the field as a candidate for a third term. From 
the distant Orient came the intelligence that Gen. Grant had 
said in substance that under no circumstances would he again 
accept the presidency. Landing at San Francisco, and 
continuing his triumphal journey across his native land, amid 
salvos of artillery and the shouts of the multitude, his lips 
remained sealed, nor did he say a word or give a sign indica- 
ting aught than a fixed determination to adhere to this wise 
and patriotic resolution. Up to the time he reached Philadel- 
phia everybody seemed his friend, nobody his enemy. Here 
it was, however, that he manifestly encouraged his favorites 
and friends to proceed with their work of once more making 
him President. Then it was, also, that the masses of honest, 
thoughtful and far-seeing republicans felt compelled to unite 
in an unyielding opposition to the establishment of a prece- 
dent so dangerous. 

Meantime, the wise, peaceful, and successful adminis- 
tration of President Hayes, coupled with numberless acts of 
folly on the part of a democratic Congress, had not merely 
encouraged republicans to believe that they would easily 
succeed in the coming presidential contest, but had caused the 
friends of various prominent Americans to array themselves 
on the side of this or that aspirant for presidential honors. 

John Sherman of Ohio, has, in the brief period of three 
years, as Secretary of the Treasury, done for American tinan- 


ces what has never before been accomplished in the history 


of his country. Tle has not only brought about resumption,but 


succeeded in funding a large proportion of a vast national 
debt, saving millions annually in interest, and greatly light- 
ening the burdens of taxation. He has caused the revenues of 
the Government to be honestly and economically collected : 
nor lias a defaulter been found or a seandal prevailed any- 
where in his administration of the tinanees. It is said of 
him that he is cold, calculating, methodical, measured in all 
things and lacking in personal magnetism ; and that, while 
nearly everybody wants him for Secretary of the Treasury, 
next to nobody desires to see him made President. 
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This, however, is a great mistake. While the masses 
of men are aroused by magnetism, there are large numbers 
of others, kings among men, born with the instinets and 
clements of success, who feel that the man who makes the 
Inost money, or, above all, enables themselves to make 
it, is the greatest of heroes. From the beginning of the 
world to the present, among princes and people alike, the 
measure of suecess has been counted in the accumulation of 
dollars and cents. It will not be sowhen the time comes that the 
republic is other than a myth,—developing itself as a fact, 
rather than a mere theory. Royalty in all ages has, as a rule, 
brought riches also. Empires, kingdoms, and republies as 
well, have had golden foundations. 

So far from having reached the point where money-making 
has begun to surfeit, there has never been a period in the world’s 
history when the love of gain more widely prevailed than 
at the present. It infects all classes, and the richest men of 
the world are the ones most eager and anxious to accumulate 
wealth. More riches have been added to the coffers of the 
people in America, since John Sherman became head of the 
Treasury, than in the same period of time, since the republic 
had a beginning. As regards his candidacy, his recent decla- 
ration to his neighbors in Ohio, that, unless the republicans 
of his own State prefer him, and make that preference mani- 
fest by standing by him in substantial unanimity, he will 
not suffer his name to be used, is evidence of the temper 
of the man. Conscious of his own merits, and enabled, as he 


is, to point back toa period of nearly thirty years of public life 


without spot or blemish, coupled with recent achievements 
wherein no man liv ing or dead has been enabled to more com- 
pletely demonstrate that the vietories of peace are greater than 
those of war, he does only justice to himself, and honors man- 
hood, by this last declaration. 

Next in order is James ( r. Blaine, in whose very pt rsonality 
is a something akin to magic. That he is loved by tens of 
thousands and admired by millions of his countrymen, cannot be 
denied. It is impossible for political opponents to dislike, 
while it is equally impossible for his party friends to do other- 
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wise than cleave to him. No man probably lives, who knows 
so many men personally. His face is one of ever-beaming sun- 
shine, and the grasp of his hand, when extended to a friend or 
an acquaintance, can never be forgotten, The writer’s personal 
acquaintance with Mr. Blaine has fully convinced him that 
the senator has not only as great a mind, but as large a_ heart, 
as any man in America,—and teaches him to unite heartily 
with his countrymen in an effort to see the gallant senator 
from the Pine Tree State made chief magistrate of the nation. 
Whether it be during the year 1880, or four, or even 
eight years hence, it surely ought to be done as a something 
due to the instincts of the people, decreeing it as an event in 
the fitness of things. 

It has been urged that Mr. Blaine, as a politician, has 
remarkable powers; and yet some assert that he does not 
possess statesmanship of the highest order. In reviewing Mr. 
Blaine’s history, one point at least stands out in bold relief, 
evidencing his great power in controlling men, and managing 
delicate and complicated questions of State. The peaceful 
and just issue of the recent contest in Maine against one of 
the most audacious attempts ever made upon constitutional 
liberty, is certainly due largely to the wise, firm and skilful 
manner in which Mr. Blaine conducted the affair on behalf 
of the people. 

As member of the popular branch of Congress, having 
devolved upon him committee responsibilities of the weightiest 
character, as a leader in parliamentary law, as Speaker of the 
Ilouse of Representatives,—the most prominent of his prede- 
cessors failed to exhibit more varied and successful qualities. 
Since taking seat in the Senate, all agree that the leadership lies 


between him and Senator Conkling; nor is the question yet 


determined to which of them that honor belongs. 

In conclusion, if Mr. Blaine has not developed the highest 
order of statesmanship in every field of politics in which he has 
been called to act, it would be difficult to say who has done so. 
The aggregate conscience and intelligence of the American 
people can safely be trusted to determine the fitness 
of a man for the presidency. Taking this as a test, Mr. 
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Blaine’s popularity would seem to give him an equal chance, in 
the present campaign, with Secretary Sherman. 

There, too, are Messrs. Washburne, Edmunds, Evarts, 
Gartield, and Hayes, who would be candidates of eminent 
fitness, especially the latter. In a recent conversation with a 
newspaper reporter, President Hayes is represented as pointing 
to a dark horse somewhere, not unlikely to carry off the prize 
at ( hicago :at the same time counting himself out as among 
possible eandidates, and declaring his determination to adhere 
to the decision in his letter of acceptance, under no cireum- 
stances to be a candidate for reélection. In view of one of 
those manifest defects in the Constitution, hinted at in the 
opening of this article the absence of an express provision, 
providing for one term only, and making the incumbent. in- 
eligible to reGlection—the position taken by President Hayes 
will, we are quite sure, do much to give him a name and fame 
in the future of our country. Barely one thing, in the 
estimation of the writer of this article, in event of a dark horse 
being necessary, would be found in the way of Mr. Hayes’ 
renomination at Chieago. His declination of a seeond term 
would go tor nothing. Ile has not been too conciliatory or 


venerous toward the south. Ilis southern policy, sO called, 


has proved a suceess. The calling of General Key to his 


cabinet, more bitterly complained ot ly the class of republi- 


cans denominated “Stalwarts” than any other act of his 


administration, has come to be regarded on all hands as 
one of eminent wisdom and foresight. The postinaster 
general has leveloped into one of the host honored members 
of as able a cabinet as any since the foundation of the govern- 
ment. Not toward the south, then, or any portion of her 
people, has the president been too venerous., It is toward 
the rancorous, bitter and malignant enemies of his adminis 
tration in his own party at the north, notably in New York, 
that he has carried conciliation to a point where his real 
friends, who are, in fact, a majority in the State, have become 
disheartened, feeling that battling against machine methods is 
hopeless, and only to be paid for by political penalties too 
grievous to be borne. With all this, the possibilities sur 
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rounding the necessities of a dark horse may even yet force 
President Hayes into the list of candidates to be voted for at 
Chicago. 

Washburne and Edmunds are, equally with Conkling, 
Cameron and Logan, reckoned as friends of Gen. Grant ; but 
whether this calculation is true as regards Senator Edmunds, 
would seem doubtful in view of the fact that he is strongly 
pressed by reform elements in the party. In any event, no 
recognized partisan or friend of the ex-president is nearly as 
strong as Gen. Grant himself; and if he cannot himself be 
nominated, surely none of his friends will be suffered by the 
anti-Grant element in the party to receive the nomination. 
No mention has been made of Hamilton Fish, whose hame 
has perhaps more generally been mentioned than that of any 
other, in event of the nomination falling by accident to New 
York, for the reason that, to do so, would be to obscure 
mention of the names of others, quite as eminent and equally as 
liable to be nominated. William M. Evarts, Edwin D. 
Morgan, Reuben E. Fenton and William A. Wheeler have, 
equaliy with Governor Fish, their friends and admirers. As 
friends of the dead Seward, and as representatives of the princi- 
ples governing American politics during the decade antedating 
the slave-holder’s rebellion, Messrs. Morgan, Evarts and 
Wheeler hold rank quite as eminent as does Governor Fish ; 
while Governor Fenton in turn represents the dead Greeley, 
and—though hesitating somewhat to speak and act out boldly 


his convictions, more eminently than any one else represents 


the advance guard of republicanism in its war upon feudal 
authority ; in other words, the republicanism of the present, and 
the republic of the future. Governor Morgan could and would 
have been nominated at Cincinnati in 1876, had not the present 
executive of New York State, as the representative of Mr. 
Conkling, held out tothe last against it, and, through influence 
with a majority of his associate delegates, prevented Mr. 
Morgan’s nomination, Historical truth requires the statement 
that several of the delegates from New England, largely 
representing that section, outside of Maine, are understood 
to have waited on Mr. Cornell and persistently urged the 
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dropping of Mr. Conkling’s name on the part of the New 
York delegation, and the agreement upon that of Gov. Morgan, 
coupled with the strongest assurance that, if this were done, 
nearly or quite all of the Bristow element, alike from Kentucky 
and Massachusetts—and the sections of the Union represented 
by the radicalism of the one, and the conservatism of the 
other, forming the golden mean of republicanism—would 
unite and make Gov. Morgan’s nomination inevitable. 

At the time of this dictation on the part of a self-consti- 
tuted political satrap, holding seat in the National Convention 
not from authority on the part of the people, but through 
frauds as monstrous as those which gave the Smyth delegation 
from Albany seats in the recent convention at Utica—there 
is not a shadow of doubt that, could the question have been sub- 
mitted to a vote of the republicans of the Empire State, 
whether the great war governor, Edwin D. Morgan, or the 
brilliant senator and feudal chief, Roscoe Conkling, should be 


made their standard-bearer, the verdict would have proven 


fully three for Morgan to one for Conkling. A net-work of 
correspondence, at that time existing, and more fully developed 
since in the organization of the * Republican Reform League,” 
covering the entire State and reaching every school district, 
clearly demonstrates these assertions to be true. It is no 
disrespect to President Hayes to say, that had Gov. Morgai’s 
name been thus avreed upon, in the election which followed he 
would doubtless have carried New York, and probably Indiana 
and New Jersey, and thus the question of the presidency would 
have been settled without the necessity of the Electoral Com- 
mission. 

As regards Secretary Evarts,—such is the profundity of his 
legal abilities, the enlightenment of his views, his radicalism 
in all that pertains to the rights of man, his conservatism 
in all things political, that it is too much to hope or expect 
that he would be made the presidential choice of the 
elements mainly to appear at Chicago. As the American 
people have but the crudest conceptions of what is re- 
quired to make a republic, so it is impressively true that 
delegations chosen as have been not only those of New York 
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and Pennsylvania, but of most of the other States thus 
far, are not the ones to bring forward such a man as Mr. 
Evarts for the presidency. The American premier, in short, 
represents rather the republic which is to be, than the one 
that is presumed to exist. With all this, the ways of Providence 
are past finding out, and nobody at this distance can foresee 
what may occur at Chicago. The American people, at least 
the reading and thinking portion of them, are just discovering 
that they are really represented nowhere,- -the place-seekers, 
place-holders and schemers, everywhere. 

The revolution manifestly begun and well under way in 
Pennsylvania, is liable to continue to spread, until the people, 
through their demands for a real republic, become the 
conquerors, and the politicians the vanquished. <A call has 
been put in circulation, inviting anti-third-term republicans to 
a conference at Albany, on April 21st, at which time such 
action will be taken as may very probably beget a new 
republican State committee, provide for the holding of a 
new State convention, and the issuance of a eall for con- 


gressional district conventions, to choose new delegates 


representing the masse rather than the “ machine.” The 


pressure of such a delegation at Chicago, finding itself per- 
chance unable to agree on any of the candidates outside 
the State, and urging the nomination of Secretary Evarts, 
(ysovernor Morgan, Governor Fenton, Governor Fish. Vice- 
President Wheeler, or some other eminent New Yorker, could 
scarcely fail of producing a sensation hitherto unknown in 
American politics—convincing the feudal chiefs, at least, that 
the day of their political dictation has passed away forever. 

This brings us to the list of prominent candidates in the 
ranks of the democracy. First on such list stands the name 
of Samuel J. Tilden, one of the most remarkable men ever 
known to American history,—a man possessing the arts and 
devices of an Aaron Burr, the legal ability of an Evarts, 
the fertility in resource of Jay Gould, and, above all, those 
qualities so admired by Talleyrand, whose hero was the man 
who could make the best use of language to conceal his ideas. 


Perhaps no man ever lived who knew better how to make 
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the greed and ambitions of his fellow men to serve his purposes. 

The writer of this article has been studying Mr. Tilden’s 
character since the memorable epoch of 1848, nor has 
yet been able to make up judgment touching the im- 
pulses which have actuated, and the motives which have 
controlled his career. That Mr. Tilden not merely be- 
lieves in democracy, but fancies himself its most eminent 
representative, charity, at least, would lead us to conclude. In 
fact, men have lived in all ages, not depraved or bad at heart, 
whose philosophy has nevertheless been that of the end 
justifying the means. There have been times when it would 
seem that Mr. Tilden, more eminently than any other 
American, represents this phase of political philosophy. That 
his ends have been laudable is not improbable ; but that the 
means to which he has, as a rule, been in the habit of 
resorting, eould scarcely have been worse, a large portion of 
the American people have come to believe. With all his 
great powers—those indeed of the magician in polities— 
his nomination at Cincinnati will be found barely among 
the possibilities. Upon this theory of possibilities, largely if 
not equally applying to Gen, Grant, should the result at 
Chicago and Cincinnati be such as to find the one pitted 
against the other, human discernment is incapable of an 
intelligent judgment as regards the result in November. 
Already, in nearly every State, the elements of both of the 
hitherto existing parties are combining—crystallizing rather— 


into forms likely to result in new conventions of the 


people, the outgrowth of which can hardly fail of complete 


revolution. Democracy and republicanism, indeed, would be 
most likely to disappear as hitherto existing, and the var populi, 
vor Des, heretofore so frequently quoted, would find realization 
in the inauguration—possibly before its day—of that republic 
which time is destined to bring to the American people. 

Of other candidates spoken of by the democrats, Messrs. 
Seymour, Thurman, Bayard, Hancock, Hendricks, David 
Davis and others, so remote is the possibility of either being 
nominated, that nothing more than the mere mention of their 


names need be made. 
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Two names, and only two, have been mentioned, posses- 
sing in our judgment much weight as regards probabilities 
of nomination. Mr. Groesbeck of Ohio is perhaps the best 
specimen of Jeffersonian democracy among democrats of the 
present generation. In a recent interview, reported in the 
newspapers, it is stated that Mr. Groesbeck, when asked 
whether he would consent to accept the nomination, if tendered 
to him at Cincinnati, replied by saying that, while he was not 
a candidate for any office, if the representatives of the demo- 
cratic party were to make him their choice, he certainly should 
not incline to that sort of disagreement which would forbid 
their doing so. And yet he would say or do nothing to 
seek the nomination. Mr. Groesbeck is confessedly a man 
of great abilities, eminently patriotic and conservative, and 
perhaps no man in the country would hold a more even hand 
than he as chief magistrate of the nation. 

The other name is that of a gentleman possessing all the 
excellent qualities of Mr. Groesbeck, coupled with others 
giving him rank among the first men in the business and politics 
of the country. This is Hugh J. Jewett, President of the New 
York, Lake Erie and Western Railroad Company, in no sense 
a dark horse—as has sometimes been suggested—but one 


whose name, growing steadily, extends today into all parts 


of the civilized world. His achievements in taking hold of 
the affairs of what seemed the most rotten and hopeless 
railroad corporation on this continent, and bringing it into 
complete solvency, have fixed upon him the eyes of the 
money-kings of the old and the new worlds. Nor is John 
Sherman, chief of financial successes, as Secretary of the 
Treasury, better known to the world’s financiers than is 
Hugh J. Jewett. A solitary objection has been urged against 
Mr. Jewett as a presidential candidate, viz.: that of his iden- 
tification with one of the greatest railways of the world, and 
his consequent supposed removal from sympathy with the 
laboring classes. It only needs, however, a look beneath 
the surface, to discover that to Hugh J. Jewett are the 
employes and operatives connected with our vast system 
of railways more indebted than to any other, for those 
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enlightened and progressive methods of management which are 
lifting them to the highest plane, as regards the dignities and 
protits of labor so ennobling every class of workingmen. 

Let no one presume that Mr. Jewett’s name is other than 
that of the most formidable candidate yet mentioned in con- 
nection with the democratic nomination for the presidency. 
This it is, and thus is it regarded by the closest observers 
and most impartial judges of political probabilities, irrespective 
of party, throughout the country. Should he be nominated, 
which seems more than probable, and be found pitted against 
the ex-president, the friends of the latter, within a few weeks, 
at farthest, after the opening of the campaign, will be 
very likely to find themselves buried with their candidate 
beneath a political avalanche not yet so much as dreamed of 
by one ina thousand of even the more intelligent of Ameri- 
can politicians. As opposed to John Sherman or James G. 
Blaine, who are now universally recognized as dividing be- 
tween them the chances of receiving the nomination of the 
republican party, Mr. Jewett would alone, apparently, fail of 
success through want of confidence in the party behind 
him, rather than through distrust of its nominee. Under 
any and all circumstances, the States of New York, New 
Jersey, Indiana, and perhaps one or two others of the north, 
may be set down as in doubt, should Mr. Jewett be made the 
democratic candidate. Ilis record is such, as regards loyalty 
to the Union, the Constitution as it was, and the Constitution 


as it is, coupled with his acknowledged abilities as one of the 


very ablest men of the country, and possessing statesmanship 


of the highest order, as to render him in every respect unas- 
sailable. 
What manner of man, in fact, is the Hon. Ilugh J. Jewett, 


may be learned from the following statements of Judge 


George F. Comstock of Syracuse : 


“TI know Hugh J. Jewett well, and the movement to nominate 
him for President at Cincinnati seems to be gaining considerable 
prominence and it is not unlikely that it may succeed. The 
delegates from Ohio will, of course, give Mr. Thurman a compli 
mentary vote, and if it can be shown that Mr. Jewett can carry 


Ohio, they will then go for him and that will nominate him. 
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“ Mr. Jewett is as honest a man as there is in the United States. 
He is a strong business man, and understands the wants and needs 
of the business men of the country thoroughly. He is safe on all 
subjects of finance and currency, and should he be nominated, I 
think no living man would get a stronger vote in the city of New 
York. Mr. Jewett has wonderful executive ability, and would 
call around him a cabinet composed of the very best men of the 
country. The resuscitation of the Erie Railway under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Jewett, was the greatest financial achievement this 
country has ever known. The business men of the country would 
have the utmost confidence in Mr. Jewett’s administration, and 
the country would be perfectly safe under it. The character of 
the man is shown from the following anecdote: In 1861 he was 
nominated by the democrats for Governor of Ohio. He was 
a war democrat and would not accept the nomination on the 
platform laid down by the State convention, for the reason that it 
did not support the war. He wrote two letters to the State com- 
mittee, one declining the nomination for Governor on the platform 
of the convention, and the other accepting it on a platform of his 
own, which he enclosed, and which gave a vigorous support to the 
war. He informed the State committee that it might do as it 
pleased with the letters The committee accepted Mr. Jewett’s 
and he ran largely ahead of his ticket. The democrats in my 
opinion could not nominate for President a better or a safer 
candidate or a more available one.” 

In conclusion, the presidential campaign of 1880 is destined, 
in any event, to prove a memorable one in the annals of 
American history. [t will doubtless be the last involving the 
que stion whether the politicians or the people shall rule. The 
new census will bring not only a new south, but equally a new 
north, east and west, not to say a new Union, and, in due 
time, unless broken in the struggles and strifes of the present 


year, a new and permanent republic; which shall witness 


honest primaries, peaceful and honest elections, and at length, 


such amendments to the Constitution as the advancement and 
necessities of the nation require. 


A. N. Coxe. 
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BELLES-LETTRES. 


Poems. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. New and complete Kdition. 


12° pp. 369. New York: Macmillan & Co. 1878. 


THESE poems of Mr. Arnold are full of rich and exquisite 
fancy—replete with a tender melancholy, not untinged with 
hope ; delicate lines weaving the weird tracery of thought into the 
warp and woof of poetry. It is with a certain reverence that we 
turn the leaves of this volume, for behind the scholarly versifi- 
cation, the sincere and stately earnestness, there is betrayed a 
depth of feeling which steals its way into the unguarded heart. 

The volume is handsomely presented, and comprises the com- 
plete poems of Mr. Arnold, beginning with his earlier songs, 
entitled, Quiet lVork, ln Harmony with Nature, Youth and Calm, 
and A Memory Picture. Many of these are breathed in a spirit 
of unrest, and are an exemplification of the poet’s own words : 


—— that one thing only has been lent, 
To youth and age in common—discontent.” 


Yet are they welcome, for they are familiar. The ebb and flow 
of joy and sadness, now veiled and quiet, then stately and 
majestic, form a poetical background to our more real experience— 
to the ever varying shadow in our more practical life ; and there- 
fore are these lines poetic translations of kindred feeling, touched 
by the warmth and passion of the poet’s generous discontent. To 
quote from his earlier efforts— 

‘* Like bright waves that fall, 
With lifelike motion, 
On the lifeless margin of the sparkling ocean ;”’ 


it is thus that these vigorous, voiceful songs come to us as the 
eventide with rest and reflection, tingeing with subdued glory the 
departing day, and unobtrusively inviting the attention by their 
presence In our own mind. 

here is a weird and sombre beauty in the undulatory flow 
of the lines of Stagirius, like the musical moaning of the “ Bells, 
bells, bells,” and the Church of Brou—a vivid picture of a Savoy 
castle, before which moat and drawbridge, leafy forest roads, 
hounds and horsemen, appear in artistic confusion, and from 
whose mullioned casements the Duchess Marguerite waves her 


— 
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lord, the duke, adieu as he departs for the hunt, but from which 
he is brought back dead. The sight of her youthful husband 
beneath the flaming torches, freezes her young soul; but with 
sweet determination she turns her sorrow toward the unfinished 
Church of Brou, that she may devote her life to its completion, 
and erect therein a tomb to her departed love. One is reminded 
of Shah Jehan and his worshipful expenditure on the Taj. The 
gentle duchess watches daily from her white palfrey the Flemish 
carvers, Lombard gilders, German masons, smiths from Spain— 
until the work is crowned, and when 
‘Round the tomb the carved stone fret-work, 
Was at Easter tide put on, 
Then the Duchess closed her labors, 
And she died at the St. John.” 
lhe simplicity of this poem is its charm. In the second part, 
when the picturesque church is seen standing mid green fields, 
when, above, “ the hills are clothed with pines, sun-proof ;”” when 
the organ tones ind the voice of the priest mingle with the songs of 
the wilderness and the prayers of the Alpine peasants, one can 
almost feel the warmth of the summer and touch the brightness of 
the flowers shadowed in the grass. <A simple, rural calm is there; 
and when the church is silent and deserted, left alone in the 
afternoon shadows and sunshine, alone with the tomb of the 
princely pair, the mellowed play of light from the vast western 
window of the nave, glimmers upon the inner pavement. 
\ chequer work of glowing sapphire tints, 
And amethyst and ruby. 
‘Hush, ye will say, it is eternity ! 
This is the glimmering verge of Heaven, and these 
The columns of the heavenly palaces, 





And in the sweeping of the wind your ear 
The passage of the Angel's wings will hear, 
And in the lichen-crusted leads above, 
The rustle of the eternal rain of love,”— 
which, if it does not accord with our modern idea of palatial 
Heaven, or feathered spirits, is yet a sweet remembrance, and 
appropriately completes the picture with a gentle mystery. 
rhis simplicity of expression does not, however, pervade or 
characterize most of the poems, while yet they are strangely 
attractive. Whether this fact may be due to the assumed poetical 
intelligence of the reader, or to the rapid succession of thoughts 
closely and familiarly connected with inspiration, is not for us to 
determine ; but there is a vagueness and obscurity, which likea 
cloud floats across the sky of our common apprehension, and 
which we are unable to dispel, even after the most conscientious 
perusal. While we are still fascinated with the beautiful and 
fanciful imagery, our impression at the conclusion is not a flatter- 
ing one to ourself. Led beside the still water, when 


‘** Cool grass and fragrant glooms” 
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await, to the very fountain of repose, we are suddenly left to find 
our way through a labyrinth of spray, falling, it is true, in lumi- 
nous showers, but which envelopes the understanding in a mazy 
mist of disappointment. ‘The poet passes beyond, perhaps, and 
sreathes when he will, immortal air,” 

while we are left behind to drench in a dew of doubt, which 
baffles our honest endeavors to penetrate, and to wonder that our 
vision is not also wide as earnest. 

Resignation—to Fausta—is rich with musical grace, while a 
subtle philosophy is apparent throughout. The narrative poems— 
Tristram and TIseult, Sohrab and Rustum, with others require 
space for comment, which we more readily devote to the col- 
lection of lyrics. They, like pale water-lilies, spangle the 
margin of a sea of philosophic thought. They are memories, and 
turn the midnight into day— 

‘My Marguerite smiles upon the strand, 
Unaltered with the year.” 

A sweet voice, an echo of the past, brings with it fairer 
recollections, recalling fragments hidden long ago, while a mono- 
tone of pleasurable sadness is blended harmoniously with fond 
regret. 

‘* But, on the stairs what voice is this I hear, 
Buoyant as morning, and as morning clear? 
Say, has some wet, bird-haunted English lawn, 

Lent it the music of its trees at dawn ? 
Or was it from some sun-flecked mountain brook, 
That the sweet voice its upland clearness took ? 
Ah! it comes nearer— 


Sweet notes this way ! 


And, again, when through a half-opened door the shadow 


lost thought is cast—there seem to appear 


‘* The sweet blue « yes—the soft, ash colour’d hair— 
The cheeks that still their gentle paleness wear— 
The lovely lips, with their arch smile that tells 
The unconquered joy in which her spirit dwells— 
Ah ! they bend nearer, 
Sweet lips this way !” 


\ group of short poems, Farewell, Absence, The Terrace at 
Berne and others are entitled Sz7tser/and, and are among the best. 
‘They are radiant with glad summer sunshine, and float like drift- 
wood upon the surface, beneath which may be discovered the 
solid rocks of conviction and principle. There is a pathos and 
dignity, as well as a sad surprise in the following lines selected 
from many 

** Could from earth’s ways that figure slight 
Be lost, and I not feel 't was so ? 
Of that fresh voice the gay delight 
Fail from earth’s air, and I not know ?” 


which with other verses, is like a strain from a nocturne, burdened 
with a nameless grief, but over which circumstance has placed 
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her cold fingers, “as a harper lays his hand across the harp, to 
deaden its vibration.”’ The tones will linger still, like the refrain 
from some half-forgotten melody. 

The healthful tone of such poems as Self Dependence, Morality, 
Progress, Revolution, and others equally liberal and expansive, 
both in rhyme and reason, commands our earnest admiration. 


From the first of these we quote in conclusion— 


‘* Weary of myself and sick of asking 
What I am and what I ought to be, 
At this vessel’s prow I stand, which bears me, 
Fowards, forwards, o’er the starlit sea.” 


And across the water, upon the evening breezes, from the moon 
and stars and floating cloudlets comes the answer : 
‘* From the intense, clear, star sown vault of heaven. 
Over the lit sea’s unquiet way, 


In the rustling night air came the answer, 
‘ Would’st thou de as these are? Live as they. 


‘ Unaffrighted by the silence round them, 
Undistracted by the sights they see, 
These demand not that the things without them, 
Yield them love, amusement, sympathy. 


‘And with joy the stars perform their shining, 
And the sea its long moon-silvered roll ; 
For self-poised they live, nor pine with noting 
All the fever of some differing soul ! 
* Bounded by themselves and unregardful, 
In what state God’s other works may be ; 
In their own tasks all their powers pouring, 
These attain the mighty life you see.’ 
‘*O air-born voice! long since severely clear, 
A cry like thine in mine own heart I hear : 


Resolve to be thyself ; and know that he 
Who finds himself, loses his misery !”’ 


Studies in German Literature. By BAYARD TayLor, With 
an Introduction by GeorRGE H. BoKER. 12° pp, 418. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1879. 


A New work from Bayard Taylor is like a revered voice from 
beyond the tomb. When he speaks of German literature, we 
listen with the perfect assurance that we shall receive both 
pleasure and edification. A perusal of this book fully sustains 
our expectations. Mr. Taylor’s life-long and profound study of 
this noble subject made him a competent critic and a trustworthy 
guide. 

The form of these Studies is somewhat incomplete, and the 
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yle, at times, a little hasty; but we must remember that they were 
originally lectures, delivered before the students of Cornell Uni- 
versity, and were intended simply as an introduction to the study 
of the subject. When we add that the editor has put forth 
the lectures precisely as they were written, adding nothing, sub- 
tracting nothing, but simply correcting “verbal errors and 
omissions,” we give high praise both to the work itself and to the 
taste and judgment of Mr. Boker. It is Mr. Taylor’s opinions 
that we want, subjected to no revision of any critic of meaner 
powers or lesser competency. 
the theme is so great, the field so vast, that the author con- 
fines himself to those names and works which indisputably belong 
to the literary history of Germany—to the landmarks which indi- 
ite change and progress. That he adhered almost rigidly to this 
plan becomes especially evident in the chapter on “The Medi- 
| Epics,” where he utterly ignores the crowd of lesser s ngers, 
ts only of the three greatest epics of the twelfth century. 
accordance with this wise scheme, the first work discussed, in 
literary history of Germany, ts the Codex Argenteus of Ulfilas, a 
work which, by the development and music of its language, amply 
he surly judgment of Julian the Apostate on the German 
It is curious to note in passing, that Mr. ‘Taylor per- 
nd almost seems to approve, the now exploded theory 
filas invented the Gothic alphabet. It is well known that 
v is of incalculable value to us, as showing the Gothi 
source of many of the riches of the German and English tongues, 
ind also as proving, by unavoidable implication, that the litera- 
ture of the sixth and seventh centuries must have been rich in 
mgs and war ballads. The remainder of the first lecture 
discusses the good influence of Charlemagne on German literature, 
so largely undone, however, by the bigotry of his son, Ludwig the 
Pious ; the division of dialects ; the //7/debrandslied, which bears 
a remarkable resemblance to the story of Sonrab and Rustum, and 
has some thing of Homer’s noble simpli ity and naturalness : the 
Heliand, a Christian poem which the priests substituted for the 
old Pagan ballads, and which Vilmar so extravagantly praises, 
saying, “It is by far the most excellent, complete, and lofty work 
which the Christian poetry of all races and times has produced ” ; 
nd finally, the Ladwigslied, which, as compared with the //7/de- 
hbrandslied, shows the contrast between the natural poetic speech 
and the poetry of culture. ‘This first period of German literature, 
we may add, covers about eight hundred years, and ends, by the 
veneral agreement of modern scholars, with the accession of the 
Hohenstaufens in 1138, two and a half centuries after the pro- 
duction of the Ludwigslied, thus leaving, for that space of time, 
an almost barren literary desert. 
he second lecture deals with “ The Minnesingers,” and is full 
# the author’s peculiar charm. At the same time it furnishes, 
perhaps, the only instance in which he is led to do a manifest 
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injustice. After tracing rapidly, but clearly, the rise of the 
minnesingers, he devotes himself to a full discussion of their 
three chief representatives, Walther von der Vogelweide, Conrad 
von Wiirzburg, and Ulrich von Lichtenstein. ‘To the first of these 
he rightly assigns the highest place both as man and poet; but his 
admiration has caused him to pass over too lightly the great 
singer’s faults and follies, while he markedly slurs the perform- 
ances of the other two, and lays too much stress on their artistic 
and moral derelictions,—thus offending our sense of proportion 
in judgments. Walther was, indeed, the poet of nature and rural 
life, of birds, flowers, and sunlight. He was the Chaucer of 
Germany. 
‘* Happy May, thy spell divideth 
All, but not in hate, 
Every tree in leafage hideth, 
Nor the moorlands wait. 
Colors fall in showers ; 
‘I am long and thou art short,’ 
Thus in fields they strive and sport, 
Clover, grass, and flowers.” 


His love-songs also, the strictly m7nne-songs, are delightful, and 
usually very pure in feeling, full of grace and sweetness. 
‘* Spirit and senses, and thought I have given, 

Unto the best and the purest and dearest ; 

Now must the bliss be complete, as in heaven, 
Since I have dared to desire to be nearest 

If the world’s blisses were dear to my heart, 

"Twas from her goodness, and grace, and thereafter 

Her roseate mouth, with the charm of its laughter.” 


He is a great master of rhythmical effects, blending form and 
substance with a skill like that of the Greek lyrists, and his senti- 
ments are manly, independent—the whole producing upon us 
the impression of a sweet, strong, noble nature. Yet he also 
wrote some poems as coarse as the Frauendienst of Ulric von 
Lichtenstein, and is not to be wholly freed from blame at the 
expense of his successors. Ulrich, moreover, left some little 
songs which are musical, and pleasant in feeling. With Tann- 
haiiser, whose poetry is strangely unlike the romantic feeling 
which has gathered about his name, ends the epoch of the minne- 
singers,—“a bright, animated, eventful age,”—'ight-hearted but 
not trivial, taking, for the first time in the history of literature, the 
direct impress of nature. 

The succeeding lectures on “The Medizval Epics,” “ The 
Nibelungenlied,” “The Literature of the Reformation,” “ The 
Literature of the Seventeenth Century,” “ Lessing,” “* Klopstock, 
Wieland and Herder,” “ Schiller,” and “Goethe "’ (how appetiz- 
ing are these titles!) we must pass unnoticed, freighted though 
they are with the treasures of a ripe scholarship and a profound 
criticism—merely venturing the assertion that one of the most 
interesting passages in the volume, for all students of poetry, is that 

2d Series: VOL. VI.—NO. UU, 16 
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which traces the evolution of the Arthurian legends and the 
Eddas down to Bulwer, Longfellow, Tennyson, Swinburne, Morris, 
ind Matthew Arnold (pp. 64-99). 

But we must linger a moment on the eleventh lecture, which 
presents the author’s views on Goethe’s Faust. The legend of 
faustus had already been treated by many hands and in many 
styles. During the sixty-one years in which Goethe was occupied 
with the subject, more than thirty dramas and poems on Faust, 
by other authors, were issued in Germany. The intellectual and 
moral atmosphere seemed to be in a condition which craved and 
required the teachings and stimulus of the legend. Even Lessing 
and Miiller, each wrote a tragedy on the subject. But Goethe 
alone saw the typical, universal element hidden in it; “he, alone, 
was able to engraft his own life and the governing forces of all 
human life’ upon it. The conception inspired him at the age of 
twenty-one, and filled his soul constantly till he wrote the last verse 
on his eighty-second birthday. Mr. Taylor’s essay on the Faust 
is of exceptional value, because, being thoroughly competent to 
treat the subject, he insists upon the necessity of the second 
part—so misconceived and underrated by critics, and so little read 
by students—and explains its connection with and fulfilment of 
the grand scheme as it existed in Goethe’s mind. In the entire 
work are found three predominant elements : a broad, compre- 
hensive presentation of the life of man, including the problem of 
good and evil; a reflection of Goethe’s own life, his phases of 
thought and passion, faith and doubt; and lastly, the intro- 
duction of much matter which has really nothing to do with the 
evolution of the work. But at the end of the first part, the evo- 
lution of the plot has scarcely more than commenced. After the 
compact, Mephistopheles had said to Faust : “ We will first see the 
little and then the great world.” In the first part, then, Faust 
sees only the littl world, ** the individual experience of the 
emotions and passion of human nature.” In the second part, he 
enters the great world, and meets “ the experienc e of a life mov- 
ng on a broad field of activity, among men, and in stations where 
its influence will be felt by thousands, or millions, of the race.” 
Thus this part is wholly distinctive in its character. Faust comes 
under the dominion of ideas instead of passions; the poem be- 
comes, therefore, less “ popular,” and requires, for its just appreci- 
ation, a somewhat ripe and philosophical mind. In the very open- 
ing scene, Faust, under the influence of an Alpine sunrise, feels 
his nature refreshed and bids adieu to the past,—a scene which 
embodies one of Goethe's most profound beliefs, that “ the true 


atonement for a wrong committed does not lie in nursing the pain 


but in restoration to cheerfulness and courage and 


it le lVes, 
hope, for the sake of others.’” The famous scene in which Faust 
seeks Helen of ‘Troy expresses the longing of man for “* Primi- 
tive Beauty,’—Helen typifying the ideal of the beautiful, and also 


the classical element in literature and art. Faust finally rises 
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above this service, noble though it be, and devotes himself to the 
redemption of his fellows from want and necessity. ‘Thus his 
soul is at length developed, tlirough sin and suffering, to perfect 
unselfishness. In the last scene, angels bear his spirit aloft, 
chanting words which embody the teaching of the entire poem: 
‘* The noble Spirit now is free, 
And saved from evil scheming 
W hoe’e aspires unweariedly, 
Is not beyond redeeming. 
And if he feels the grace of Love, 
Phat from On High is given, 
The Blessed Hosts, that wait above, 
Shall welcome him to Heaven.” 


So admirably does Mr. Taylor set forth the scheme of this 
great poem, so intelligible does he make it, despite its intricacies, 
that we cannot forbear quoting his concluding words : 


**In the characters of Faust and Mephistopheles are represented the continua! 
strife between good and evil in man. The first lesson is that man becomes 
morbid and miserable in seclusion, even though he devotes himself to the acqui- 
sition of knowledge. He must also know the life of the body in the open air, 
and the society of his fellow men. He must feel in himself the passions and 
the impulses of the race; in other words, he must first become a man among 
men. He must fight, through his life, with the powers of selfishness, doubt, 
denial of all good, truth and beauty. Then, the error and the wrong which he 
may have committed must not clog his future development. He must recover 
health from moral as from physical disease. . The passion for the beautiful must 
elevate and purify him, saving him from all the uneasiness and the littleness 
which we find in society and in all forms of public life Che restless impulse, 
which drives him forward, will save him—that is, lead him constantly from one 
sphere of being to another that is higher and clearer—in spite of error, in spite 
of temptation, in spite even of vice. Only in constant activity and struggle can 


he redeem himself—only in working for the benefit of his fellow-beings can he 


taste perfect happiness. This is the golden current of wisdom which flow 


through Faust from beginning to end.” 


Varda. A Romance of Ancient Egypt. By GrorG Epers. 
From the German by CLARA Bett. 16° 2 vols. pp. 33 
320. New York: William S. Gottsberger. 1880o. 

As a contribution to Egyptology, Uarda is of great value; 
though its va/ue very much depends upon the revivification of 
Egyptian life and customs of three thousand years ago. Its 
interest as a work of art is due solely to the artistic development 
of its characters. Prof. Ebers shows in this Egyptian romance 
that it is the environments alone which change. We see the light- 
hearted thoughtlessness of youth, the low sordid cunning of un- 
bridled passion, the credulity of the unthinking multitude, the 
selfishness that animates certain of the priesthood, both old and 
new, in that which encourages the people to believe what they 


that human nature is the same throughout the revolving ages; 
vi 
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themselves have discarded. He shows, also, how in every age 
man has groped, is and ever will be groping, after that mysterious 
something which we call Truth, and is derided by the “ initiated ” 
and condemned by the people. 

The author embodies this last in two characters—Pentaur the 
poet, and Nebsecht the physician, both priests of the House of 
Seti, of which, and of the Necropolis, he gives so graphic a de- 
scription. These two men, imbued with an earnest desire 
to know truth as it is and not as others think it to be, seek it in 
opposite directions. The one seeks nature’s God through nature, 
ind in the heart, which is a part of the divine essence, manifest- 
ing itself in the unity and harmony of the visible and invisible 
world. The other ignores the supersensuous, and labors for the 
advancement of truth in the study of mankind, and thus to allevi- 
ite human suffering. Nebsecht regards God as a monster, a 
‘giant who ever regenerates himself that he may devour himself 
igain;’’—who is ruled by no design, no reason, but is a slave 
himself to a tyrannical necessity; who gives not so much as a ray 
of light, or grain of sand, without reclaiming it, and hides himself 
behind a cloud of incomprehensibility. Pentaur, on the other 
hand, recognizes reason to be the penetrating and moving power 
f the universe, manifesting itself in the harmonious workings of 
its parts. He believes that “what we call evil, darkness, wickedness, 
s in itself divine, good, reasonable and clear; but it appears in 
nother light to our clouded minds, because we perceive the way 
only and not the goal, the details only and not the whole. * * * 
\pparent evil is but an ante-chamber to higher bliss, as every 
sunset is but veiled by night, and will soon show itself again as 
the red dawn of a new day.” (Vol. I, p. 242.) The words of Neb- 
echt deseribe the two faithfully: “ You are an AZolian harp—the 
ound is delightful, whatever breath of fate may touch it; | am a 

ither-cock—I turn whichever way the wind blows, and try to 
oint right, but at the same time | creak, so that it hurts my own 

irs and those of other people. I am content if now and then a 
teersman may set his sails rightly by my indication.” ( Vol. II, p.189.) 

In the consistent development of these characters Prof. Ebers 
is masterly, combining the artistic sensibility of a poet with the 
subtle analysis of a philosopher. His powers of description are 
magnificent, whether they be used in des« ribing priestly pageants, 
religious ceremonies and customs, battle scenes, or the gentle 
passions of love and friendship. 

Varda comes to us with a twofold claim on our admiration 
s a work of art in the artistic treatment of a historical subject ; 
ind by the author's fertile imagination and masterly ability to 
depict human nature, he makes the romance one of absorbing 
nterest, irrespective of the minute description of Egyptian life and 

etry, religion and customs, the accuracy of which is sufficiently 
ouched for by Prof. Ebers’ reputation as an Egyptologist. 
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In Berkshire with the Wild Flowers. By EvLAtne and Dora 
GOODALE. sq. 8° pp. 100. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1880. 


THE poems of the Goodale sisters, which appeared under 
the prettily suggestive title of “ Apple-Blossoms ” a year ago, and 
which were duly noticed at the time in these pages, are now 
followed by another book by the same authors. Almost the first 
consideration which suggests itself, in respect to it, is, of course, 
the question of growth. It seems natural to ask if these young 
girls have profited by their experience. And still the question, 
under all the circumstances, appears a little premature. 
Probably the two periods of authorship do not furnish a 
sufficient separation, or parallax, so to speak—on which to 
found an important opinion. Coming so closely after the first 
book, these poems are really to be considered for all critical pur- 
poses as a part of it. If we notice much change in the style and 
force of the thought, it is mainly to be found in a tendency on the 
part of the young authors to be, at times, a little more subjective 
than before. The world is not now all outward, and, instead 
of the child’s effusive joy with it, we discern in some of the verses 
a somewhat deeper undertone of reflection. ‘This sense of the 
spiritual meaning of things would be more to be suspected of the 
eldest—Elaine—whose poem of the /vdtan Pipe furnishes, perhaps, 
the best illustration of it. 

It was a pretty conceit to string all the flowers of the year— 
the typical ones at least—from the trailing arbutus to the fringed 
gentian, on so bright a carcanet of song as appears between these 
holiday-bedecked covers. This whole tableau of purpose, topi 
and authorship, brought out with so many fresh thoughts and 
fancies, secures for the reader a genuine delight and lends to the 
volume a charming significance. The illustrations by Gibson 
have that delicate aerial quality which fits the various themes, and 
add greatly to the attractions of the book. 


An Earnest Trifler. Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co. 


THE success of this little book has been the literary surprise of 
the season. The author herself, no doubt, has shared to a 
pardonable extent in the pleasant shock of unexpectedness. ‘The 
story is shaped upon the most approved modern manner as to plot 
and treatment—if its plot is palpable enough to deserve the 
courtesy of that name—and depends essentially on its psycho- 
logical analysis of character, and its brisk and witty conversations 
for its chief appeal to the reader. It is almost needless to add, as 
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pendant to this statement, that the style brings up frequent 
reminders of Howells, and James, and Bishop—though this is true 
rather of generic than of individualized traits. Not one of these 
bright writers, however, has given us a better series of colloquy 
and dialogue, or more attractive situations of a tenderly social 
sort. Indeed, so far as the conversations go, we have heard com- 
plaints that they are almost too bright and witty, showing a pungent 
incisiveness that human nature in real life could hardly hope 
to equal. For a new writer—a young lady who has never before 
essayed anything that has been embalmed in type—these qualities 
to the degree in which they exist in the volume, seem almost 
y+henomenal. 

Miss Sprague—for we all know now who the author is—has 
hown also for a first venture, a rare absence of superfluous en- 
thusiasm, and has preserved well that difficult position of armed 
neutrality between the different characters, which marks the 
healthy, well-poised artist. At the same time she leaves, in 
places, a little too vague a haze on her pictures, so that too much 
remains for the reader’s imagination to supply. ‘The most serious 
blemish of all, however, is the disposal of the fair heroine to the 
prosy wooden character, who was set up to be the instrument of 
punishment to the Earnest Trifler. There was absolutely nothing 
in Dayton that deserved such bliss—nothing at all, indeed, that 
put him in any justifiable relation to it. What little he was, was 
uurely derivative —the remote mirage of a light borrowed 
directly from the hero and heroine ; and his pasteboard existence 
fitly foreshadowed a fading out which—if it had come—would 
have been universally ace epted and relished. 

he story has a pleasant New England flavor; and, if any 
belated reader who sees this paragraph 1s still delaying its perusal, 
we beg him to delay no longer the pteasure which awaits him. 
Meantime, the Seylla and Charybdis which confront Miss Sprague 
aires tly in the path to her second book. We wish to assure 

r that a hundred critical tomahawks are even now sharpened 
for, and awaiting, its arrival, and will not let her so easily climb 
into the fold of fame again. She can only get there at all now, by 
coming armed cap-a-pié with all the virtues, and knocking with 


ionyg toil and calm patience e at the regular and acc epted door. 


Dramatic Persons and Moods, with Other New Poems. By 
Mrs. 5S. M. B. Piarr. 12° pp. 96. Boston : Houghton, 
Osgood and Co. 1880. 


[He principal characteristic of these poems is a certain vague- 
Ss of expression that is evidently expec ted to pass current for 
subtlety of thought. There is, however, a thread of delicate thought 
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mixed up with this tangle of parenthetical ejaculations, that 
would not be without a certain beauty, were it disentangled. The 
following Word of Reproach is one of the cleverest and least 
involved poems in the volume : 


** We must not quarrel, whatever we do ; 
For if I was (but I was not) wrong, 
Here are the tears for it, here are the tears :— 
What else has a woman to offer you? 
Love might not last fora thousand years, 
You know, though stars should rise so long 


‘Oh you, you talk in a man’s great way ! 

So, love would last though the stars should fall ? 
Why, yes If it last to the grave indeed, 

After the grave last on it may. 
But—in the grave ? Will its dust take heed 

Of anything sweet—or the sweetest of all 


‘ Ah, death is nothing ! It may be so, 

Yet granting at least that death is death 
(Pray look at the rose and hear the bird), 
Whatever it is we must die to know! 
Sometime we may long to say one word 
Together—and find we have no breath. 


‘Ah me, how divine you are growing again, 
How coldly sure that the Heavens are sure, 
Whither too lightly you always fly 


-¢ 
l'o hide from the passion of human pain, 
Come, grieve that the earth is not secure, 
For this one night —and forget the KY 


One does not expect to take up a volume of poems, however, 
in the same spirit that one would sit down to wrestle with a 
problem in metaphysics, nor yet to kill time in running over a 
jingle of senseless rhymes, both of which one is compelled to do 
unfortunately, who readsall the pieces in Mrs. Piatt’s little volume 
It is a fact to the discredit of versification that when one has a 
crowd of vague and indefinable ideas to express, one usually falls 
to rhyming. Many of Mrs. Piatt’s sentiments would have been 
more apropos expressed in prose. So at least is the opinion ol 
her prosaic critic. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


English Men of Letters. Edited by JoHN Mor ey. 


Bunyan. By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 12° pp. 173. 
B 


Chauce? sy ADOLPHUS WILLIAM WARD. 12° pp. 192. 
Hawthorne. By HENRY JAMEs, Jr. 12° pp. 177. 
Milton. By Mark Partison, B. D. 12° pp. 215. 
Southey. By EpwaRD DOWDEN. 12° pp. 197. New York : 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers. 1880. 


[His attractive series of biographies of English Men of Letters, 
which has thus far been chiefly devoted to characters of the 
classical period of English literature, has now reached its six- 
teenth volume, with more to follow. The series has been followed 
in these pages with exceeding interest, despite an occasional 
/éfaut, of which we have had reason to complain, such as when 
subject and author have been displaced, or brought into wrong 
relations, which unhappy accident, however, has not often hap- 
pened. Nor has public interest flagged in the biographies, so 
happily condensed. So far from this being the case, the favor 
with which the publicec eived them at the outset has, we are in- 
formed, steadily increased, for which fact the publishers are to be 
congratulated 

Let us take such of the series as have nat been noticed by the 
RKrview, in alphabetical order, rather than that in which they 
appeared. Beginning with Aunyan we observe that, those who 
remember the distress experienced in their childhood when 
reading the affecting accounts of Bunyan’s condition during 
his long confinement, hours which he so _ profitably em- 
ployed in writing that world-renowned allegory, Zhe Pilgrim's 
Progress, will feel grateful to Mr. Froude for the common- 
sense view he takes of his imprisonment. Instead of the “den” 
‘where there was not a yard or court to walk in for daily 
exercises ;” in place of “a damp and dreary cell,” with “a narrow 
chink which admits a few scanty rays of light to render visible 
the abode of woe,”” Froude shows that Bunyan was permitted the 
indulgence the law allowed, and did not allow sometimes, pro- 
vided his friends would pay for it. His long years of imprison- 
ment the author considers to have been merely nominal at times. 
He could have been released at any time, by giving his promise 
to abstain from his peculiar style of preaching. 

Mr. Froude gives a more intelligent history of Bunyan than it 
has ever been our good fortune to read. He is not content to 
take his information at second-hand, but goes direct to its source 

the testimony of his contemporaries, and Bunyan’s own account 
of his life. He gives a most excellent sketch of his life and charac- 
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ter, and shows that it is needless to deplore the lowliness of 
his birth, orthe disadvantages of his education; that the peculiar 
circumstances surrounding Bunyan best qualified him for his 
work. 

Mr. Froude’s analysis and criticism of Bunyan’s works are 
admirable, displaying deep insight into his strange nature. He is 
not, unhappily, always accurate. The summary way, for example, 
in which Mr. Froude disposes of the fundamental doctrines of the 
“ Quakers,” or the “ Children of Light,” as they first termed them- 
selves, is, we venture to say, misleading. On page 65, he says 
that at the outset they disbelieved in the divinity of Christ, and 
in the inspiration of the Scriptures. ‘Take away these, and 
whence comes that “light” which George Fox so untiringly en- 
joined upon the “ Friends?” That the primitive Friends denied 
divinity to the carnal part of Jesus, and denied the resurrection of his 
body, is beyond dispute ; but that they placed implicit faith in 
the divinity of Christ, is equally beyond dispute. “ He that hath 
the Son of God hath life, and the Father and Son are one, and 
there is no salvation in any other,” says George Fox (Zhe Great 
Mystery, p.37. London: 1659). “ None knows the person of Christ 
but with the light that comes from him: None knows the mediator, 
none knows the Author of their faith, but with the light that 
comes from Christ: And none knows the Scriptures of truth but 
with the light: And Christ is the rule of faith, and author of it, 
and giver” (/é. p. 56). Also, on page 19 of the appendix of 
The Battle Door (London: 1660) he calls Christ the “first and the 
last, which was before tongues were, and stands where they are 
ended, and he is the Light, Life, Power, Wisdom and Teacher.” 

As regards the inspiration of the Scriptures, we also find Mr. 
Froude’s assertions at variance with the facts. The occasion of 
the first incarceration of George Fox was at his interruption of the 
“ priest’”’ in the “ steeple-house,” who said that by the Scriptures 
were to be tried all religions, doctrines, and opinions. George Fox 
denied this saying : “Ono, it is not the Scriptures, but it is the Holy 
Spirit, by which the holy men of God gave forth the Scriptures, 
whereby opinions, religions, and judgments are to be tried. 
That was it which led into all truth, and gave the knowledge 
thereof. For the Jews had the Scriptures, and yet resisted 
the Holy Ghost, and rejected Christ, the bright morning star, and 
persecuted him and his apostles, though they took upon them to 
try their doctrine by the Scriptures, but they erred in judgment, 
and did not try them aright, because they did it without the Holy 
Ghost” (Sewel’s //tstory of the People called Quakers, p. 37. New 
York: 1844). This is even more unmistakable in his Great Mystery, 
p. 62: “ The Scriptures were given forth from the spirit of God, 
and they are the things of God, and the words of God, and they 
are not known nor understood, but by the spirit of God again, for 
there is a spiritual understanding.” As the above quotations are 
taken from the first two volumes published by George Fox, they 
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conclusively prove that “(Quakers at their outset” did not 
* disbelieve in his |Christ’s] divinity or in the inspiration of the 
Scriptures. William Penn refers to Christ as “the flowing of 
God's life.” (Works, Vol. II, p. 417.) 

But despite Mr. Froude’s frequent recklessness of facts, his 
Bunyan is a story which fascinates and enchains the reader from 
the beginning to the end. 


2. Chaucer affords evidence of Mr. Morley’s usually excellent 
discrimination in selecting writers for his subjects. Mr. Ward 
treats his subject exhaustively or nearly so, beginning with the 
supposed period of Chaucer’s birth, and giving a slight sketch 
of the political condition of England at that time, and of the 
literature, both French and English. He analyzes Chaucer’s genius 
as represented in his works, and collects the few known isolated 
facts of his personal history,—which gives one a tolerably distinct 
idea of the man and his writings. 

Mr. Ward’s critique of Chaucer’s poems seems to us preémi- 
nently fair. At first, one might question the author’s judgment in 
allowing Chaucer's poetry to lose so little when judged by the 
modern standard; but the energy and enthusiasm which Mr. Ward 
has shown in his subject have brought out so many beauties which 
were obscured in the obsolete language of Chaucer's time, as 
fully to justify his conclusions. 

Altogether it is a timely volume, and will do much toward 
satisfying the increasing desire of the public to know more of the 
chief characters of English literature. 


3. A good deal is expected now-a-days when Henry James, the 
younger, puts forth a new book ; and the anticipation is not a 
little heightened when so important a name as Hawthorne’s con- 
stitutes its subject and title. It seems, indeed, to look at the matter 
d priori, as if it were something more than a common felicity 
which brought the subject and author, in this case, together; for, 
if Hawthorne was a genius almost solitary in his subtle and ex- 
quisite proportions—the master of a pure and excellent style— 
Mr. James stands foremost among our modern writers not only 
for brightness, but for inimitable graces of speech. He relishes 
a perfect sentence as an epicure an incomparable flavor ; and 
with a quickwittedness which has had the benefit of travel and 
special training to make it serviceable, he knows how to measure 
the purport, estimate the nice shading, and the exact meaning 
of words. 

But with all this equipment and in spite of the many excel- 
lencies with which his book admittedly abounds, his effort is a 
little depressing, and—we say it candidly—has disappointed us. 
Not that it lacks care and precision of statement ; not that it 
lacks a profuse number of his best and happiest sayings ; or that 
it does not give us, in many places, a charming psychological 
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analysis of his subject. These are all to be found. They 
are rarely ever wanting, to tell the truth, when Mr. James 
essays an opinion. But he seems after giving us so much, and 
even more if you please, to have missed the main thing. We lay 
the book down, and find our eyes full of the flicker of side lights 
and pyrotechnic illuminations ; but there is no concrete image, 
no commanding figure—such as it is universally conceded Haw- 
thorne’s is—set up before us to overpower, or, at least,to command 
our imagination. 

Our disappointment is the more severe, because Mr. James’ 
long and now almost habitual residence abroad might have been 
to him an added resource—and given some hope that he would 
be able to forestall the full verdict of the future. But, curiously, 
this privilege has produced in his mind an almost acetous 
fermentation in respect of America and American topics, which— 
occasionally shown in mild passages in some of his former books 
—has here developed into cockneyism, and a sort of cosmo- 
politan snobbery that leans so far, and with such _ horror, 
from Supposed littleness aud provinciality, as really to come back 
to it. Mr. James should be acute enough to know that the eagle 
is not constantly telling us he is not a wren; he trusts his size and 
demeanor and attitude to observing eyes. If any bird were really 
to assume such lofty airs, and were to scream insistently and 
with painful iteration that his view point was not the earth, but 
the sky, we should look up to see something anserine or web- 
footed, which had somehow managed to reach the serene height of 
some Serbonian bog. That catholic cultus, of which Mr. James 
is so enamored, and which marks the true cosmopolitan, is not 
mastered by * cathedrals” or “ sovereigns,” or “ courts,” or “ uni- 
versities,’ or “museums,” good as they may be to live among 
and to possess ; it is even superior to them. It does not suffer 
irreparably, we suspect, from all the other negatives, which Mr. 
James so solemnly catalogues—a list nearly as bereaving as that 
famous medley in Hood’s “ November” ;—nor will it shrivel up 
and die, if—horror of horrors—it knows “ no Epsom nor Ascot!” 

All that fine condescension, therefore, with which Mr. James 
pats America and Hawthorne on the back, and pities too, while 
he pats, is not criticism of any thing else so much as it is criticism 
of Henry James. It prompts and compels us to ask,—who is this 
bumptious youth who has so far outgrown his American old 
clothes? The pity of it all is, that Mr. James is a young writer 
who has unquestionably high gifts, and might well afford to be 
quite above his juvenile—not to say comical and amusing—solici- 
tudes. 

It is also singular that he should have so misread Thoreau as 
to say of him, as he does on page 94: “ He was imperfect, un- 
finished, inartistic; he was worse than provincial—he was parochial. 
It is only at his best that he is readable.” The author who could 
write this must either have forgotten Thoreau’s work, or else must 
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have read it through the wrong end of some strange mental telescope. 
Thoreau was certainly not a cosmopolite after the James ideal— 
some would say, instead, “ academian’’—but he saw more in Con- 
cord than some writers would extract from the whole Cosmos ; 
and it would be hard to discover the wonder, beauty and pith of 
poetry, if they are not to be found in his literary excursusses. 

But we are glad to have Mr. James deliver himself on this 
theme, even in the way he has chosen to posture. We would not 
have missed the multitude of pleasant flavors that are to be found 
in what he has, at least, daintily served. For all these we heartily 
thank him. But he has failed completely in the task which so 
many looked to him to execute, and has left the perfect critic, 
and the synthetic conspectus of Hawthorne—the one to be dis- 
covered, and the other to be written. 


4. Mr. Parrison’s Milton has something of the effect of a 
photograph, as ¢ ompared with other biographies of the poet that 
mainly present him as a high British classic—which he undoubt- 
edly is—and exhibit him, as Mr. Masson does in his six large 
volumes, as part of a large and liberal painting, or historic picture. 
In this littlke book the reader sees Milton, and little else, to 
draw off his attention from the principal figure. Milton is repre- 
sented especially as a poet, and one having also many of the 
faults and vanities of other men; and we are thankful for such 
a plain and simple style of narrative and criticism, in which nothing 
is extenuated and nothing set down for mere biographical effect. 
(he great Puritan was naturally a very meditative bookworm, 
always nourishing himself on grand visions, and always hoping to 
find an opportunity of performing something in the highest style 
of the poetical art. 4He was, in fact, as great a visionary as Bun- 
yan or Coleridge, and, like most poets, was in a great degree 
unfitted for the circumspect rough work of the world about him. 
He was always dreaming—especially when at the age of twenty- 
five, he went In a secretive sort of way and married Mary Powell, 
a country girl of seventeen, who could never bear his quiet w ays, 
his roomful of books, and no company, and who went away from 
him at the end of the honeymoon, meaning never to return. 

Mr. Pattison gives a just estimate of Milton’s mind and learn- 
ing ; and we can easily see that the poet had the pedantry of his 
age, with a lofty Puritan contempt for those who did not love 
learning and poetry, and with another sort of contempt which 
provoked him to “throw dirt” at his learned adversaries. People 
have affected to praise his prose, which was really an ill-regulated 
and disorderly prose—very far inferior to that of his contemporary, 
John Dryden—and, for a quiet bookworm of poetical feelings, 
his language could be of a very termagant sort. But he was out 
of his element in prose, and the duty of doing something in the 
debates of the time and the work of his Latin Secretaryship of 
the Council of State distracted and drew away his mind from the 
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dreamy and sequestered course of life for which nature intended 
him. His poetry is very noble, as regards artistic effect and 
melody, and his heroic hexameter is superior to that of any other 
English poet. In some places it stirs one like the sound of a 
trumpet ; in others—as in Lycidas—it has the exquisite effect of 
the piano. His great poem will always be read—just as people 
still read the poetry of Homer and Virgil—as a matter of literary 
duty ; but the poetic feeling of this age has gone away into other 
channels. Goethe, Lamartine and others have been rather un- 
just to Milton for his choice of a theme from the first chapter of 
Genesis and one of the last chapters of the Apocalypse. But he 
chose in the spirit of his age—as the Homeric and Roman writers 
did in the spirit of theirs. And, for that matter, the Englishman’s 
fable is just as good as that of ‘Troy or Latium. 

Milton’s poetry is full of classic affectations and pedantries ; 
but it is a monumental poetry, and must always be admired as 
men admire Westminster Abbey, the Coliseum and the Pyramids. 
On the other hand, the biography of the man will always have its 
attraction for the light it throws on the social and intellectual 
history of his time. 


5. There are greater and brighter men than Southey in Mr. 
Morley’s list of English Men of Letters ; and yet Mr. Dowden has 
made the biography of the sedate “ laureate ”’ as interesting as any 
other belonging to the same series. In this little book—and its size 
is not the least of its merits—we have presented all the main points 
of Southey’s life, with accessory contrasts or colorings, which 
give to the work the character of a well-arranged and well-exe- 
cuted picture. Mr. Dowden’s manner is lively and idiomatic, and 
as clear as Southey’s own, but more in the modern style of ex- 
pression, which unites a certain conversational ease with the sim- 
plicity of good writing. Under such treatment, Southey’s portrait 
is very notably refreshed, and we see him pretty much as he lived 
—a most amiable and kindly man, in the midst of his family and 
friends, a hard worker and a happy-minded worker with the pen ; 
a bookworm with the most recluse and orderly habits, but not the 
least brilliancy as a poet—being, in fact, like Dryden’s Buck- 
hurst— 


‘* The best good man with the worst-natured muse.” 


The poetry of the laureate was never a thing to warm the 
fancy of a modern critic; and Mr. Dowden does not say much 
about it. But he does justice to Southey’s idiomatic and manly 
simplicity in prose ; and, for the rest, leaves the reader to find his 
greatest enjoyment in the home-life and habits of his subject, as- 
sociated as they were with the names and thoughts of such men 
as Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Landor, Scott, Jeffrey 
and others of his contemporaries. This biographical essay will do 
much to rectify the opinions of a great many who have got their 
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ideas of Robert Southey from some of the writers of his time 
who disparaged him,—especially “the wicked Lord Byron,” who, 
in so many places, and in such a truculent way, laughs at the 
prosaic poetry of the king’s laureate. 

Southey “could toil terribly,” like Sir Walter Raleigh ; his 
wish and motto being, x /abore guies. In his seventieth year 
(1843) the penalty of his brain-work reached him, and his mind 
was lost before he died, like that of Swift and Scott, and so many 
other busy intellects, roving at high rate of speed along the high- 
ways and’by-ways of literature. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Gamekeeper at Home. Third Edition. Boston: Roberts 


Brothers. 1879. 


Wild Lifeina Southern Country. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


The Amateur Poacher. Boston : Roberts Brothers. 1879. 


[HESE small volumes, which we name in the order of their 
publication, form a unique contribution to our widely-growing 
out-door or sporting literature. It has a fresh and significant 
importance, too, by the newness of its field, and from the fact that 
it furnishes so complete and unreserved an introduction to all 
the small secrets and flavors of English landscape, lize and scencry. 
What Thoreau, Burroughs and a few others have done for the 
New England and Middle States, these pages do for the natural 
history and rural life of England, on the more unkempt downs 
and forests, and ruder farms. We might say even more than this ; 
for, in the first of the series, the sketch of the typical game-keeper 
is every way as good as a prime character copied out of a prime 
novel. The skilful touches which picture him are exceedingly 
well done ; and in the survey we get of his human enemies, of 
he home in which he lives, of his family and his training and 
traditions—to say nothing of the glimpse we have through these 
books of the greal house and family whose doors are sometimes 


thrown open to our view, there is also given a picturesque vista 


of social order and life to which no part of our own country 
es an analogue, or parallel. 


+) 


ior, who is said to be Richard Jeffries, but whose 
J.” have constituted all the knowledge we have had 
erto, Is an evident born lover of out-door life and 
idventure, and there seems to be no trick of gunnery and the rod 
with which he is not thoroughly familiar. He knows every small 
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quadruped,—their haunts and habits, the time and place to 
find them; the birds, the fishes, the shrubbery, and even the 
snakes and the lizards. We are convinced that he would wade 
through a marsh, unprotected, in a pelting storm, or sit in a tree 
half a day to solve some secret, or capture the game which might 
stimulate his vigilant quest. In avery genuine way—though he 
carries the gun and rod oftener for their own sake than did 
Thoreau—he fulfils Emerson’s felicitous picture of the Walden 
* Seer :” 
‘* A lover true who knew by heart 
Each joy the mountain dales impart ; 
It seemed that nature could not raise 
\ plant in any secret place, 
In quaking bog, on snowy hill, 
Beneath the grass that shades the rill, 
Under the snow, between the rocks, 
In damp fields known to bird and fox, 
But he would come in the very hour 
It opened in its virgin bower, 
As if a sunbeam showed the place, 
And tell its long-descended race, 
* %* * * * * * * 
vw the partridge drum in the woods ; 


» nena lle al , ilies ‘ 
eard the woodcock’s evening hymn ; 


ind the tawny thrush’s broods ; 
1 the shy hawk did wait for him ; 
t others did at distance hear, 
ruessed within the thicket’s gloom, 
howed to this philosopher, 


And at his bidding seemed to come.” 


\n instance of his constant fidelity and -horoughness is 
illustrated by a few apologetic words which occur in the preface 
to Wild Life in a Southern Country. “A difficulty” he says, 
‘confronts the explorer who would carry away a note of what he 
has seen, because nature is not cut and dried to hand, nor easily 
classified, each subject shading gradually into another. In study- 
ing the ways, for tastance, of so common a bird as the starling, it 
cannot be separated from the farm-house in the thatch of which 
it often breeds, the rooks with whom it associates, or the friendly 
sheep upon W hose backs it sometimes rides.” And so the farm- 
house and the ricks, and the ha-ha fences and the farm-yard 
precisely as it looks at certain characteristic periods, go into the 
picture and complete the mz/ieu. 

Let us say in conclusion that, while “ R. J.” is not the master of 
as crisp and pregnant a style as illustrates the pages of our best 
\merican authors on out-door themes, or that he only approaches 
it on occasions, he still puts a very fascinating power under his 
paragraphs, by the warm enthusiasm with which the least 
thing sets him aglow, and which becomes contagious with the 
reader. We are glad to know that a new volume is announced 
soon to come from his pen, in which, while the same material is 
to be used once more, the thread of a romance will be interwoven. 
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Stock-Breeding: A Practical Treatise on the Application of 
the Laws of Development and Heredity to the Improvement 
and Breeding of Domestic Animals. By MANLY MILEs, 
M. D., late Professor of Agricuiture in the Michigan State 
Agricultural College. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Ir this is not the first English book in which the facts and 
principles of stock-breeding are brought into a portable form so 
as to be available to the farmer or stock-breeder, it is certainly the 
best one within his reach. It is a work of remarkable industry 
and research—and not only that, but it combines with these quali- 
ties the results of wide experience and observation. We make 
no hesitation in saying that we have gone over every sentence of 
it with a degree of pleasure that is usually supposed to come only 
from novels and books written especially to please the reader. 

Dr. Miles’ style is forcible and direct, and his earnestness and 
breadth of information make it vital and expressive. We have 
no space in which to discuss the various topics he raises—though 
each chapter bristles with suggestions that might be set forth in a 
critical essay—and can only say, in a general summing up, that the 
questions of heredity, atavism, laws of correlation and yariation, 
in-and-in breeding and cross-breeding, the relative influence of 
parents, and many other cognate themes are here presented in 
a manner that, for fulness and attractiveness, leave nothing 
further to be desired. ‘The author’s authorities and references are 
traced and retraced with singular fidelity to their first origin, in 
copious foot-notes, and show how wide is the field with which he 
has made himself farmliar. ‘To those who make stock-breeding 

business we should suppose Dr. Miles’ work would be a necessi- 
ty, and to all others who may be interested in the various principles 
and facts set forth, it cannot fail to be fruitful. 

The publishers have put it in good type and form, and the 
reader will find it supplemented by a carefully prepared and valu- 
able index. 


Some Practical Hints on Wood-Engraving for the Instruction 


of Reviewers and the Public. By W. 7. LINTON. ag. 322" 


pp. 91. Boston: Lee & Shepard. New York: Charles 
T. Dillingham. 1879. 


fue “ Linton-affair” is a pretty hornet’s nest, into which we 
have no disposition to thrust our hand. Mr. Linton’s article in 
the AMantic Monthly for \une, 1879, was widely read, but still 
more widely criticised. ‘That the strictures of the critics were all 


‘ven based on sufficient acquaintance with 
wood-engraving, we do not affirm. 


wise, or courteous, oO! 


Iwo things, however, are 
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certain : a man’s advances are usually met in the same spirit in 
which they are made ; and there must be some one who knows 
something about wood-engraving besides Mr. Linton. We felt at 
the time that the AVantic article displayed a vehemence which was 
uncalled for. It certainly required no prophetic eye to foresee the 
inevitable result. The little volume before us contains the author’s 
reply to his critics, with an amplification of his ideas and opinions 
of the subject under discussion. Of course, it is more violent in 
tone than the AWantic’s essay. Mr. Linton is undoubtedly able to 
enlighten a much-suffering public on the principles and technicali- 
ties of wood-engraving if he would only take a different way of 
doing so. As it is, his teaching is so inextricably mingled with his 
animadversions on the critics—the light is so hidden with smoke 
—that it is hardly worth one’s while to seek it out. We must say, 
in justice to the publishers as well as the author, that the book 
gives us, in its illustrations, some really good displays of the 
engraver’s skill, though they cannot be said to be well printed. 


The Reader's Handbook of the American Revolution, 1761- 
1783. By Justin Winsor. 16° pp. 328. Boston: Hough- 


ton, Osgood and Company. 1880. 


WE cannot give a better idea of the design of this little book 
than by citing from the author’s Preface: “ It is like a continuous 
foot-note to all histories of the American Revolution. It points 
out sources, but it includes also the second-hand authorities, 
though not all of them. Its references are made because the 
books referred to are the best; or because for some reason they 
are significant above others, though perhaps in minor details ; 
and sometimes simply because of their greater accessibility. Any 
one disposed to follow its guidance will find that with the more 
common books at his command, the course of events can be 
understood, while with the larger resources of our greater public 
libraries within reach, he can compass the subject much more 
thoroughly.” 

The author's experience as librarian of the Boston Public 
Library and of the Library of Harvard University, has eminently 
fitted him for this style of work. The Handbook will be of great 
service to the student of American history, and prove a valuable 
acquisition as aids to books of reference. We hope its success 
will be such as to justify the author’s intention to compile others 
on history, biography, travel, etc. 


2d Series: VOL. VI.—NO. I 
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Alcohol and the State. A Discussion of the Problem of Law 
as applied to the Liquor Traffic. By Ropert C. PITMAN, 


LL. D. 12° pp. 411. New York. 1880. 


Dr. PitMAN discusses the liquor question calmly and dispassion- 
ately, or as much so as it is possible for one who has so thorough- 
ly mastered its horrible details. He adduces such evidence in 
regard to the evils arising from free liquor traffic, and the benefits 
that have accrued from a partial suppression of that traffic, as to 
render the other side of the question untenable. 

ParRT I is devoted to “ Alcohol ws. The State,” in which the 
author endeavors: to arrive at some approximate estimate of the 
waste due to the use of alcohol, directly and indirectly, and 
which embraces some interesting statistics. He proceeds to show 
how it forms a most important part of political economy, in the 
destruction of homes, in the engendering of disease, in the vitia- 
ting of the human stock, in the inducing of pauperism, and in 
the fostering of crime. 

Part I treats of “ The State zs. Alcohol,” in which Dr. 
Pitman sets forth the province of law, and the extent of its legis- 
lation. He brings the most convincing testimony to his support 
to show that legislation on the liquor question is an absolute ne- 
cessity, not in the way of license laws which have proved a failure, 


but in prohibition. The author enters deeply into the history of 
prohibition, and cites Maine as an example of its success. The 
most distinguishing feature of this volume is the vast amount 
f research and patient gleaning that is displayed, and the great 
number of prominent witnesses, whose testimony indisputably 
shows the nec essily of the State’s intervention. 


Notes on Ratlroad Accidents. By CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, 
JR. * pp. 280. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1879. 


Mr. ApaAms, publishing his own experience as a Railroad 
Commissioner of Massachusetts, makes furthermore a collection 
of the most notable accidents that have accompanied rail- 
way travel from the first ; beginning, appropriately, with the 
death of the Englishman, Mr. Huskisson, which took place in 
1830, on the day the Liverpool and Manchester line was inau- 
gurated. ‘The narratives of this book carry with them, natu- 
rally, a ghastly sort of interest ; but they are chiefly valuable for 
instruction and improvement, as indicating those dangers to 
which railroad speed is liable. They may be properly called a 
series of “ Inquests” on those terrible catastrophes which have 
startled the community within the last forty years; and the 
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lessons and warnings they convey are calculated to arrest the 
attention of all railway managers and engineers. ‘The author has 
treated of almost all causes of railway disaster—collisions, tele- 
scoping, derailment, bridge-breakings of various kinds, oil-tank 
and stove burnings, etc.; and his comparison of the English and 
American modes of travel is full of profitable suggestion. He 
finds that we far exceed the islanders in the number of our acci- 
dents of all sorts; while the English themselves are less careful 
in their speed and more disastrous, than the people of France and 
Germany. The French, who can act so terribly on matters of 
State policy, are remarkably cautious in their manner of travel- 
ling by rail. In America “ derailments” are double the number 
of collisions; in England the collisions are double the number of 
derailments. The most disastrous of American catastrophes 
occur at bridges. ‘The English collisions are, for the most part, 
due to overcrowding; the American to derailments and bridge-acci- 
dents arising from bad construction of roads. The cost of these 
accidents makes them disasters for the railway companies, as well 
as for the travellers. During the five years ending in 1871, the 
English companies paid over eleven millions of dollars’ damages 
for accidents. American companies have been warned in the 
same way; and this liability will, more than any other consider- 
ation, lead to a greater degree of safety in our mode of travel by 
railway. 


The Divine Law as to Wines. By G. W. Samson, D. D. 
12° pp. 326. New York: National Temperance and Publi- 
cation House. 1880. 


Tus exhaustive and scholarly work of Dr. Samson is a pro- 
test against the use of fermented and intoxicating wines. “In all 
ages of thought and culture,” he writes, “ physicians, statesmen 
and moralist have recognized the ‘ poison’ lurking in fermented 
wines ; and from sanitary, social and religious convictions they 
have sought to counteract and eradicate it. The Egyptians 
and Hebrews had an ‘unfermented wine’; as a chain of au- 
thorities from Moses, the historian and law-giver, to Fuerst, 
the latest Hebrew lexicographer, attests. The /axatizve, as 
opposed to the intoxicating effect of such wine, is stated by a 
succession of Hebrew, Grecian and Roman writers. The mode 
of preparing and preserving such wine is minutely described 
by Roman writers from Cato, B. C. 200, to Pliny, A. D. 
100. The fact that such wine is referred to in the Gospel histo- 
ries as that used by Christ at both the Passover and Lord’s 
Supper, is confirmed by the words of the inspired writers, by the 
comments and translations of the early and of the Reformed 
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Christian scholars, and by the prevailing, though ofttimes per- 
verted, practice of the Jewish and Christian churches” (p. 6). 

Dr. Samson speaks “as one having authority.”” He writes after 
years of patient study and research, having availed himself of the 
opportunities offered by eastern travel, of inquiring into and ex- 
amining the subject in all its bearings. He cites from authorities 
both ancient and modern; he explores history and philology ; 
in short, his is no feverish declamation against intemperance, but 
a cool, critical analysis of the effects of alcoholic stimulants 
upon the human system and upon society in general. 

The author gives a very interesting account of the eastern 
method of making unfermented wines, which, he says, has been 
the same in all ages ; also, of the nature of alcohol, of the grape 
and grape-jule e, and of the source of ferment. Altogether, the 
book is of much interest, containing many curious and isolated 
items, and deserves to be widely read and heeded. 
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History of the Campaign of the Army of Virginia, Under 
John Pope, Brigadier-General U. S. A.; late Major-General U. S. 
Volunteers; from Cedar Mountain to Alexandria, 1862. By 
GEORGE H. Gokpon. 8° pp. 498. Boston: Houghton, Osgood 
and Company. 1880. 


History of Materialism and Criticism of its Present Importance. 
By FREDERICK ALBERT LANGE. Authorized Translation by 
ERNEST CHESTER THOMAS. Vols. I & II. 12° pp. 330-397. 
Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Company. 1879-1880. 

The Manliness of Christ. By THOMAS HUGHEs. 16° pp. 160. 
Boston: Houghton, Osgood and Company. 1880. 

Problems of Life and Mind. By GEorGE HENRY Lewes. Third 
Series continued. 12° pp. 500. Boston: Houghton, Osgood and 
Company. 1880. 

Boston Monday Lectures: Labor, with Preludes on current 
Events. By JosepH Cook. 12° pp. 295. Boston: Houghton, 
Osgood and Company. 1880. 

Confidence. By HENRY JAMEs, JR. . 347. Boston: 
Houghton, Osgood and Company. 1880. 

William Ellery Channing: A Centennial Memory. By CHARLES 
T. Brooks. 16° pp. 259. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1880. 

Realities of Irish Life. By W.STEUART TRENCH. 16° pp. 

3oston: Roberts Brothers. 1880. 

Sister Dora. A Biography. By MARGARET LONSDALE. 
pp. 290. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1880. 

The Poetical Works of Jean Ingelow. . . Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 1880. 


Kings in Exile. By ALPHONSE DAuDET. ‘Translated by Vir- 
GINIA CHAMPLIN. 12° pp. 362. Boston: Lee and Shepard. New 
York: Charles T. Dillingham. 1880. 


Hal. The Story of a Clodhopper. By W. M. F. Rounp. 
12° Boston: Lee and Shepard. New York: Charles T. Dillingham, 
1880. 


Short Studies of American Authors. By THOMAS WENTWORTH 
HIGGINSON. sq. 16° pp. 60. Boston: Lee and Shepard. New York: 
Charles T. Dillingham. 1880. 

The Perception of Space and Matter. By Rev. JOHNSTON 
Estep WALTER. 12° pp. 451. Boston: Estes and Lauriat. 1879. 
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A System of Moral Science. By LAURENS P. HICKOK, D. >. 
LL. D. Revised with the Coéperation of JuLtius H. SEELYE, 
D. D., LL. D. 12° pp. 288. Boston: Ginn & Heath. 1880. 


Civil Service in Great Britain. A History of Abuses and Re- 
forms ,and their Bearing upon American Politics. By DoRMAN 
B. Eaton. 8° pp. 469. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1880. 


The Origin of the Homeric Poems. A Lecture. By Dr. 
HERMANN Bonirz. ‘Translated from the fourth German Edition 
by Lewis R. PACKARD. sq. 16° pp. 119. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1880. 

Songs from the Published Writings of Alfred Tennyson, Set to 
Music by various Composers. Edited by W.G. Cusins. With 
a Portrait and original Illustrations by WinsLtow Homer, C. S. 
REINHART, A. FREDERICKS and JEssIE Curtis. 4° New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1880. 


The Life of the Right Honourable William Ewart Gladstone, 
M. P., D.C. L., &c. By GeEorGE BARNETT SMITH. 8° pp. 596. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1880. 


Lamartine and His Friends. By HENRI DE LACRETELLE. 
Translated from the French by Maria E. ODELL. 16° pp. 329. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1880. 


The Inter-Oceantc Canal and the Monroe Doctrine. 12° pp. 118. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1880. 

Free Land and Free Trade, Vhe Lessons of the English Corn 
Laws applied to the United States. By Samuet S. Cox. 12° pp. 
126. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1880. 


The Philosophy of Art: Being the Second Part of Hegel's 
AEsthetik. By Wm. M. Bryant. 8° pp. 194. New York: D. 
Appleton and Company. 

Poems. By Henry ABBEY. sq. 12° pp. 149. New York: 
1). Appleton and Company. 

Times Before the Reformation, with an Account of Fra Girolamo 
Savonarola, the Friar of Florence. By WiLtiAmM Dinwippie, LL. 
B. 16° pp. 381. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers. 1880. 

Evolution and Progress: An Exposition and Defence. By 
Rev. WM. J. Gitt, A. M. 12° pp. 295. New York: The Authors’ 
Publishing Company. 1880. 


Is Our Republic a Failure? A Discussion of the Rights and 
Wrongs of the North and South. By E. H. Warson. ’ pp. 


12 
436. New York: The Authors’ Publishing Company. 1877. 


Roman Catholicism in the United States. 12° pp. 186. New 
York : The Authors’ Publishing Company. 1879. 
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A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare. Edited by Horace 
HowaRD Furness, Px. D., LL. D. Vols. I-V. 8°  Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1878-1880. 


The Readers’ Handbook of Allusions, References, Plots and 
Stortes: With two Appendices. By the Rev. E. COBHAM BREWER, 
LL. D. cr. 8° pp. 1184. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
1880. 

The Refutation of Darwinism; and the converse Theory of 
Development. By T. WARREN O'NEILL. 12° pp. 454. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1880. 

The Pre-historic World. By Evie BertTHeT. Translated 
from the French by Mary J. SAFrorD. 12° pp. 310. Philadel- 
phia: Porter & Coates. 

Health, and Health Resorts. By JouN Witson, M.D. 12° 
pp. 288. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 


Our Indian Wards. By GEORGE W. MANYPENNY. 8° pp. 
436. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1880. 


Reminiscences of Levt Coffin, the reputed President of the Un- 
derground Railroad. Second Edition: With Appendix. 12° pp. 
732. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1880. 

The Mound Builders. By J. P. MacLean. 

Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1879. 

The Spell-Bound Fiddler: A Norse Romance. By KRISTOFER 
Janson. Translated from the Original by AuBER FORESTIER. 
With an Introduction by Rasmus B. ANDERSON. 12° pp. 161. 
Chicago : S. C. Griggs and Company. 1880. 


Hermeneutics of the New Testament. By Dr. A. IMMER. 
Translated from the German by ALBERT H. NEWMAN. 12° pp. 
395. Andover: Warren F. Draper. 1877. 

The Logic of Christian Evidences. By G. FREDERICK WRIGHT. 
12° pp. 312. Andover: Warren F. Draper. 1880. 


Father Ryan's Poems. 8° pp. 263. Mobile: Jno. L. Rapier 
& Co. 1879. 


Silver tn its Relation to Industry and Trade: The Danger of 
Demonetizing it. 8° pp. 132. Montreal: Printed by the Lovell 
Printing and Publishing Company. 1880. 


American Prose: WHawthorne: Irving: Longfellow: Whittier: 
Holmes: Lowell: Thoreau: Emerson. With Introduction and 
Notes. By the Editor of “American Poems.” 16° pp. 424. 
Boston: Houghton, Osgood and Company. 1880. 


A Complete Pronouncing Gazetteer or Geographical Dictionary 
of the World. Containing Notices of over One Hundred and 
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Twenty-five Thousand Places. With recent and authentic Infor- 
mation respecting the Countries, Islands, Rivers, Mountains, 
Cities, Towns, etc., in every Portion of the Globe. New Edition. 
Thoroughly revised, re-written, and greatly enlarged. By a 
Number of able Collaborators. imp. 8° pp. 2478. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1880. 


Universal Pronouncing Dictionary of Biography and Mythology. 


By J. Tuomas, A. M., M. D. Complete in one volume. imp. 8 
pp. 2345. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1880. 


1 Dictionary of the English Language. By Joseru E. Wor- 
cesTerR, LL.D. Illustrated. 4° pp. 1854. Philadelphia: J. B. 
| ippine ott & Co. 1550. 


History of Political Economy tn Europe. By JEROME ADOLPHI 
BLANguL. ‘Translated by Emity G. Howarp. With Introduction 
by Davip A. WeELLs. 8° pp. 590. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 


sons 1de 


Studies of Irving. By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, WILLIAM 
CULLEN BryANT, and GEORGE PALMER PUTNAM. 8° pp. 159. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.  188o. 


William Ellery Channing. By HENRY W. BELLOWS. 8° pp. 
> 3 ‘ . PI 
39. Paper New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1880. 


The Theorv of Thought. A Treatise on Deductive Logic. By 
Noauw K. Davis, University of Virginia. 8° New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 1880. 


Certain Dangerous Tendencies in American Life, and other 
Papers. 16° Boston: Houghton, Osgood and Company. 1880. 


Odd, or Even? By Mrs. A. D.'T. WHITNEY. 12° pp. 505. Boston: 
Houghton, Osgood and Company. 1880. 

A Graduated Russian Reader. With a Vocabulary of all the 
Russian Words contained init. By Henry RioLa. 12° Boston: 
Houghton, Osgood and Company. 1880. 


Introduction to the Study of Sign Language among the North 
Imerican Indians as illustrating the Gesture Speech of Mankind. 
By GARRICK MALLERY. 4° pp. 72. Paper. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 1880. 

1n Historical Sketch of Henry's Contribution to the Electro- 
Vagnetic Telegraph. With an Account of the Origin and Develop- 
ment of Prof. Morse’s Invention. By Witiiam Bb. TAYLor. 
| From the Smithsonian Report for 1878. | 12° pp. 103. Paper. 
Washington: Government Printing Office. 1879. 
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The first Prospectus of the BistiorHeca Sacra set forth its objects in 
the following language : 


“It will embrace the subjects which are included under Theology in 
the wider acception of that term, namely, Biblical Literature, Doctrinal 
Theology, and the History of the Church, including that of the principal 
doctrines of Christianity. Particular prominence will be given to Biblical 
Literature, in respect to which there is a Jarge and constantly increasing 
amount of valuable materials. Certain collateral subjects will receive a 
share of attention, particularly classical philology and mental science. . . . It 
will endeavor to consult the needs of theological students and clergymen. 
With this view articles will be sought of permanent value, instead of those 
which are fitted to produce a popular and immediate effect.” 


lhe plan of the Review here sketched was in some of its features entirely 
orginal. The BistiothecA SAcRA first introduced the plan of publishing 
entire theological treatises in successive Articles, of condensing and transfus- 
ing instead of translating Essays and books from foreign languages, of 
describing original explorations in biblical geography, of presenting denomi- 
national differences in a series of Articles by representative writers, etc. 

Under the administration of Professor Park, one of its founders, this 
plan of the work has been, in the main, steadily adhered to. The exceptions 
are such as were naturally developed in the progress of the active inquiries 
of the past thirty or forty years; such in particular as have grown out of the 
researches in the natural sciences, especially geology, in relation to the Bible; 
the illustration of certain passages of Scripture from travels and new dis- 
coveries in Oriental lands ; and the state and progress of education in the 
higher seminaries of Europe and America. Investigations in natural 
theology, philology, archeology, textual crificisms, and the explanation of 
difficult passages of the Bible, homiletics, etc., have not been neglected ; 
and in some of these departments the REview has had many original papers 
by original explorers. ‘These carefully-wrought papers have often been the 
result of long-continued study—months and even years of labor and investi- 
gation have produced them; and they have been, and still are, quoted as 
uthorities 
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OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
Corner of Grand and Elm Sts. 
NEw YORK, May 16th, 1879 
The Committee on Supplies of this Board have tested 
your new system of rebinding old books, and have found 
it satisfactory. The binding is cheap, durable and econo 
mical. FERDINAND TRAUD, 
Chairman Committee on Supplies 


NORMAL COLLEGE 


New York, April 5th, 1880. 
The Normal College Committee had fifteen hundred 
volumes of at least a dozen different works repaired and 
rebound according to your new plan, and the result has 
been most satisfactory, the books rebound by you being 
stronger and more durable that the new boo ps from the 
publisher THOS. HUNTEI 
Pres. Nor 7 College 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No, 10. 
NEw York, February 27th, 1880. 

I am decidedly in favor of it, not only on account of 
the vast expense saved to the treasury of the Board of 
Education by its introduction and application, but also 
on account of the great strength it imparts to the back- 
bone of the book. THOS, G. WILLIAMSON, Principal. 


New York, March 8th, 1880. 
For ——_ durability and < — aphess your work can 
not be equallec M. O’BRIEN 
Principal y (tm School No. 24 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 23. 
March 11th, 1880, 

I have used in this department for some time past a 
number of books rebound with your “ Patent Binding,” 
and have found them in every way supe rior in binding to 
those furnished new from the depositors 


O'NEIL, Principal. 


ST. LUKE’s HOSPITAL. 


New York, April Ist, 1880. 
Your “Indestructible Binding” has proved itself worthy 
of its name. I intend to have all of our books which are 
in constant use in our wards rebound in that way 
GEO, 8. BAKER, Pastor and Supt. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S OFFICE HEBREW ORPHAN ASYLUM. 
NEw YORK, April Ist, 1880. 

It gives me great pleasure to inform you that the strong 
and durable manner with which you have bound our 
books has given us the highest satisfaction. Your work 
manship will be of great benefit to our libraries and pub- 
ic schools DR. HERMANN BAAR, Superintendent. 


LIBRARY OF THE NEW YORK LAW INSTITUTE. 
I consider your ee unequalled for stre > and 
durability N M. LODEWIC 
Assist. Pitesten 


I have no hesitation in saying that, in my opinion, no 
process can compare with yours for durability. 
Cc. T. WOODRUFF, 


Supt. N. Y. Prot, Epis. City Mission Society 


BERKSHIRE ATHENEUM 
PITTSFIELD, Mass., June 9th, 1879. 
Your patent binding, after being once used in any pub- 
lic library, could hardly be dispensed with, and cannot 
fail to tind what it richly deserves a ready market. It 
ix the best in the world. E. G. HUBBELL, 
Curator and Librarian. 
It has proved to be, as is claimed—indestructible. For 
books subjected to hard usage I consider it invaluable. 
W. SHACKELFORD, 
Rector of the Church of the Redeemer. 
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» HOW FUNNY?! y 
5 A BUSINESS C FIT? 


PAYING CASH 


bah. 
DUPLICATE WEDDING PRESENTS, 
SURPLUS SILVER WARE, 
DIAMONDS, WATCIIES, JEWELRY, 
BDRONZES AND PAINTINGS. 


My Stoci ind Pri will be found wort! the attention of close Cash 











Buyer 


SILVER WARE A SPECIALTY, 


At prices below first cost of production. 


WATCHES SOLD BY INSTALMENT PLAN. 
J. H. JOHNSTON, 


150 Bowery, corner Broome St., New York. 


Stationery, Engraving & Printing 
A SPECIALTY. 


Please examine the following prices, which you will find about Fifty 
per cent. less than the usual charges tor first-class engraved work. 
Engraving Plate and 50 Cards in Script, worth $3.0c¢ 
WwW \ddress engraved on old or new plates. ae 
‘ Printing 50 Cards when the plate is furnished re 
Engraving Monogram 


Wedding and Party Orders at low rates. Crests and Coat 
eal of Arms engraved. Illuminating, Stamping and Printing. Great 
Bargains in English and French Stationery 


Vine kor Sampl s and Catalogue, etc., send three 
MNIA ci 3-cent stamps 


D. S. PILLSBURY, 
680 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
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BOYN TOWN’S 
LIGHTNING ONE-MAN 


CROSS-CUT SAW, 


PATENT HANDLE & FILE INSIDE OF HANDLE. 


Sizes 3, 35 4. 4'o5 5, 5's, and 6 feet. 








NEW YORKEM BOYNTON'S PTOIMCH. il nd 
ONE MAN CROSS CUT aaa if 
ae peecannee 


AARC Cts 


een UeuI CM) UEYM MEG 
jo puo sty} UO SyOOY eTpULY SITLL 





Price at Store, 75 cents per foot. 

E. M. Boynron’s Lightning One-Man Cross-Cut Saw, with the new Patent Handle attached, for cutting 
Wood, Joists, Logs and Timbers, and Sawing down Trees. Complete, ready for use 

Millions of Axes are in use, where, by using this Saw, half the time would be saved, and no waste of fuel 
occur. The above Cut represents my One-Man Saw, with the new Patent Handle attached, and I invite special 
attention to the usefulness of this invention—a want long felt t is made five inches long, and is sets = at 
pleasure, its object being to relieve the right hand, and, instead of doing all the work with one hand, you do it 
with two. It lightens the work, and the cutting is done quicker. It has only to be used to be appreciated 

N. B.—Saw fits in iron-grasp socket, and can never loosen except when turned: it is INSTANTLY REMOVABLE. 

With File in each Handle ch 1s safely concealed by the Nic kel-Plated Spring in bottom of Handle. The 
Patent File sharpens two poin »f tooth at once, the edge of the File being used to gum the tooth 

* BOYNTON’S Saws were effectually tested before the Judges at the Philadelphia Fair, July 6th and 7th. An 








Ash Log, 11 inches in diameter, was sawed off with a 4'¢ foot Lightning Cross-Cut, by two men, in precively cix 
se ao us timed by the Chairman of the Centennial Judges of ¢ lass 
Fifteen. The speed is unprecedented and would cut a cord of Wood in 


four minutes. The representatives of Russia, Austria, France, Italy, 
Spain, Belgium, Sweden, England, and several other countries were 
resent, and expressed their high appreciation " Received Medal, 
fi ighest Award of Centennial World’s Fair, 176 #1000 challenge 
was prominently displayed for six months, and the numerous Saw 
turers of the world dared not accept it, or test in a competi 
»peles 100,000 Lightning Saws sold yearly 
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Price GU cents per foot at Store, 











PATENT CROSS-CUT (LOOP) HANDLE 
























80 Beekman Street, N. Y. 


3 50 Cents a Pair. 4 
es = 
E DOUBLE-EDGED UNIVERSAL SHEATHED SAW, ; - 
g oa 
FOR PRUNING OR HOUSE USE, $ @ Z 
: 3; Ss pp 
Ss For use with or without pole. The handle is provided with holes, to permit 3 Pee an 
So of attaching it to the pole with the use of bolts. The lightning eige teeth are $ 23a z . 
bel - for cutting the limbs, and the back teeth for cutting off the twigs. Sent by $303 = 
= express. Price at Store, New-York, $1 3924 on 
FE] (332 5 
$ oa s2E¢ S 
= Be 26 & va 
= => ; &a = 
= is 2 %F 2 
= oS 2 5 a 
AF 3 z sd 
“aad s 2 Zz 
¢ : et 3 t > 
= SAW SET. : z 
= z < z 
ut £ BOYNTON’S Patent Saw Set. No prying, wrenching or hammering. Adjusted z 2 + 
Eye by asingle thumb-screw. Draw gange backward for more set. MADE OF SOLID 3 : ° 
gee STEEL. Price, #1. Small size for Hand Saws, % cents. “ A blind man can use $ Q 
a a them.” Sent by Mail, postpaid, Send for Circular ; 2 L.-| 
423 2 "= 
mes 33 = 
° EK. M. BOYNTON a 5 
- os 7% aAVe ; = £ 
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Qlexander jJustitute. 
A MILITARY BOARDING-SCHOOL, 


Is situated in a retired part of the pleasant village of 
White Plains, Westchester County, New York, 23 miles from 
the City by the Harlem Railroad. Express trains reach White 
Plains from the Grand Central Depot in 55 minutes. 

The village is proverbially healthful. It is situated on 
high ground, and is free from chills and fever, and all kindred 
(liseases. 

Boys are prepared for business or fitted for college. 

The buildings are commodious, and were constructed for 
the purpose of a school. 

The school and class rooms are tiberally supplied with 
Maps, Charts, Globes, Black-Boards and Philosophical Ap- 
paratus. 

The sleeping-rooms are comfortably furnishea for two 
occupants each, with single beds. 

Exprenses.—For Board, Tuition, Washing and Mending, 
for a year, payable half-yearly in advance, $450, German, 
Music and Drawing, extra. 

Tur Scnoor YEAR commences on the third Wednesday 
in September ; closes, on the last W ednesday in June. 

N. B.—Pupils are received at any time during the year. 
when vacancies exist, and charged accordingly. 


For further particulars, apply to 


OLIVER Rh. WILLIS, A. M. Pu. D. 
Principy. 
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AMBERG’S PATENT 


“Peerless ‘Cabinet Letter File 


— 24 FILE CABINET WITH DOORS, — 
(600 Indexed Divisions will hold 15,000 letters.) 

These Cantnet Lerrer FILes are made in many sizes 
containing as few as 6, and as high as 100 or more files each, 
at prices ranging from $19.50 to $500.00. 

They are elegantly and substantially made, the wood-work 
being of the best seasoned Black Walnut, and the other parts 
of Brass and Steel nickel-plated. 

They can be arranged for any class of correspondence and 
can be adapted to azy requirement. 


ies Tlustrated Catalogue On application to 


CAMERON, AMBERG & CO., 


Sole Manufacturers, 


69 Duane Street, New York. 


71 and 73 Lake St., Cuicaco, 70 Queen St., Lonvon. 
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POUGHKEEPSIE 


FEMALE ACADEMY. 


Rev. D. G. WRIGHT, D. D., Rector. 


TuHIs School is in the beautiful City of Poughkeepsie, midway 
between Albany and New York, on the banks and amid the enchanting 
cenery of the Hudson. For ease of access, by railroad and steamboat ; 
for healthfulness of climate, both in Summer and Winter; for literary and 
refined society, and numerous educational institutions, the location is not 
surpassed in this country. 

Its teachers, in the several departments, are accomplished and experi- 
enced; and the facilities for acquiring a thorough and finished education 


are second to none in the land; while every effort is made to have this a 


REFINED, CHRISTIAN, AND HAPPY HOME FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Pupils are fitted for Vassar College ; and any one bearing the Rector’s 
certificate of qualification is admitted cwzthout examination. 
Honors and Prizes are awarded; also, a DIPLOMA given to each 
tes the » of 
pupil who completes the course of study. 


For Circulars, containing terms, references, etc., please address 


THE RECTOR, 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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FRINK’S 
INIA 


PATENT REFLECTORS. 


“THe Great Cuurcu Licurt.” 











Oy 
Frink’s Improved Silver-Plated, Corrugated Crystal 
Glass-Reflectors, 
FOR LIGHTING AND VENTILATING 


CHURCHES, HALLS, THEATRES, BANKS, 


Stores, Offices and general use. 
Also, PRISMATIC REFLECTING CHANDELIERS and SUN-LIGHTS, 


OF NUMEROUS STYLES AND DESIGNS, TO ORDER. 


These justly celebrated Reflectors have a world wide reputation. They increase the light 
four-fold. They produce not only the cheafest, but the dest light known for Churches, Halls, etc. 
(3" Beware of worthless imitations, infringing my Patents, and rendering the purchaser 
liable to prosecution for infringement. All the genuine have my name attached. 


I. P. FRINK, Patentee and Manufacturer, 


551 Pearl St., (one door East of Broadway), New York, 
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lhe above is a specimen illustration selected from among the hundreds 
which adorn the pages of 


Ehrichs’ Fashion Quarterly. 


It represents a Spring Sacque Dolman of French Diagonal Cloth, or 
Drap d’Eté, trimmed with Gros Grain Silk, Satin, and Jetted Passementerie. 
Price in Diagonal, $11.50. In Drap d’Eté, $13.50. 


Ehrichs’ Fashion Quarterly 


is universally endorsed by the press as the mest complete and only 
reliable Fashion Guide in the country. It contains copious illus- 
trated descriptions, with full lists of prices in all departments. 

rhe Spring number, now ready, contains 116 pages, crowded with 
illustrations. Specimen pages sent free to any address on application. 

Price, 50 cents per year, or 15 cents per copy. Address 


EHRICHS’ BROS., 
287 to 295 Eighth Avenue, New York. 
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American Grystalene Co 


CRYST AL ENE, 


FOR UNIVERSAL APPLICATION 

AS A PAINT, AN ENAMEL, OR IN PLASTIC FORM. ALL COLORS. 

MOST DELICATE TINTS. 
Can be applied to Wood, to Iron, ‘Tin, and all other Metals, to Leather, 
to Paper, to Cloth, to Silk. 
Withstands Water, Fire, Acids, or Alkalies. 
Mutside and Inside finish superior to lead or zine paints, and excelling 
the most expensive varnishes. 
The only White Paint that will stay white under all conditions. 
The Best Paint for Railroad Cars and Locomotives. 


A SUPERIOR MATERIAL FOR ROOFING. 


Substitute for Celluloid and Hard Rubber. 


Office, 87 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 


The Chester Mica and Porcelain Co. 


MANUFACTURI 


Superior GRAIN FLINT, for Polishing, 
KEEN, SHARP AND STRONG 

POTTERS’ MATERIALS—FELDSPAR & FLINT, 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


MICA—Best Quality, all Sizes, any Amount, 


Will soon submit to Rar/road Managers, and others, the best thing yet for 


Lubricating Car Journals. Can run 2,000 miles 


without heating. 


Office, S7 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 





THREE GREAT WORKS of REFERENCE 


INDISPENSABLE WORKS FOR EVERY LIBRARY, SCHOOL, 
OFFICE, COUNTING-ROOM AND FAMILY. 


NOW READY, AN ENTIRELY NEW AND REVISED EDITION 


Lippincott s Gazetteer: World. 


Complete Pronouncing Gazetteer or Geographical Dictionary of the World, 
Containing notices of 
OVER ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND PLACES. 
WITH 


ent and Authentic tnformation respecting the Countries, Islands, Rivers, 
Wountains, Cities, Towns, etc., in every portion of the Globe. 


New Edition. Thoroughly Revised, Entirely Reconstructed, and Greatly Enlarged. 


One Volume. Imperial Octavo. Embracing 2478 Pages. Bound in Library 


Sheep, $10.00; Half Turkey, $12.00; Half Russia, $12.00 


QUARTO |W A ESTERS QUARTO 
DICTIONARY. 0 F | DICTIONARY. 


A large, handsome volume of 1854 pages, containing considerably more 


00 Words a its Vocabulary, with the correct 
Pronunciation, Definetion and Etymology 


Fully Illustrated and Unabridged. With four full-page Illuminated Plates. 
Library Sheep, Marbled Edges, $10.00. 


With Deniscn's Patent Ready Reference Index, 81.00 additional. 


\ND IN A VARIETY OF FINE BINDINGS 


Biographical } at r b N F OT T F \ Biographical 
Dictionary. | Dictionary. 
Lippincott’s Pronouncing Dictionary of Biography and Mythology. 


ntains Memoirs of the Eminent Persons of all Ages and Countries, and Accounts 
f th various subjects of the Norse, Hindoo, and Classi Mythologies, 
with the Pronunciation of their Names in the détfferent 
Languages in which they occur. 
By J. THOMAS, A.M., M.D. 
in One Vol., Imperial 8vo. of 2345 pages. Bound in Sheep, $12.00. 
Imperial 8 Toned Paper. Price per volume: Fine Cloth, $10.00. Sheep, $11.00 
Half Turkey, $1 Half Calf, $12 


ad Aselier yr wiril 6 sent, fransportation Jree, on receipt i th price by 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


‘ 
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